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I  V 


THE  great  Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  covers  the  period  of 
David  Beaton's  active  life,  and  offers  a  mass  of 
historical  material  for  his  later  years.  The 
Rentale  Sancti  Andree  (edited  for  the  Scottish 
History  Society  by  Robert  Kerr  Hannay)  adds 
to  our  information,  especially  in  economic  affairs. 
Among  manuscript  authorities  may  be  mentioned 
the  Correspondence  of  Mary  of  Guise,  preserved 
in  the  Register  House ;  and  the  Formulare  con 
tains  a  number  of  illustrative  writs.  The  new 
matter  available  for  this  biography  does  not 
compel  any  serious  departure  from  the  general 
estimate  in  Cardinal  Beaton,  Priest  and  Poli 
tician  (John  Herkless,  1891). 

As  in  the  previous  volumes,  the  modern  style 
of  dating  the  year  from  January  1  is  adopted. 

J.  H. 
K.   K.   H. 

April  1913. 
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VII. 

DAVID   BEATON. 

IN  the  year  1511,  while  James  IV.  was  king 
and  Archbishop  Beaton  ruled  the  western  see, 
David  Beaton  passed  from  St  Andrews  to  Glas 
gow  University.  Thus  early  did  the  youth, 
"the  great  Cardinal"  of  another  generation, 
join  the  man  he  was  to  succeed  in  offices  of 
Church  and  State.  Subtler  in  character  and 
more  daring  in  action,  David  Beaton  was  as 
watchful  as  James  Beaton  for  Scotland's  inde 
pendence  and  as  constant  in  his  enmity  to 
England.  He  devised  no  new  means  to  quicken 
religion  and  inaugurated  no  novel  policy  for 
the  protection  of  the  country  ;  but  with  the 
splendour  of  the  cardinalate,  the  crowded  cir 
cumstances  of  his  official  years  and  their 
momentous  issues,  he  ranks  as  Scotland's  most 
illustrious  churchman  before  the  Reformation 
VOL.  iv.  A 
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and  is  numbered  among  her  greatest  statesmen. 
None  the  less  to  Knox  he  was  "  that  bloody 
wolf  the  Cardinal/'  "  a  vitious  priest  and 
wicked  monster  which  neither  minded  God 
nor  cared  for  man."  He  slew  the  prophets 
and  stayed  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
and  he  has  been  justly  counted  an  enemy  of 
the  light.  Unholy  tales  have  been  told,  and 
the  priest  has  been  scorned  who  soiled  the 
fame  of  his  order.  Yet  David  Beaton  was  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  Scotland's  liberty. 

David  Beaton  was  the  third  son  of  John 
Beaton  of  Balfour  in  Fife,  and  Isobel  Mony- 
penny  of  the  Pitmilly  house.1  The  family 
claimed  a  long  descent,  and  the  archbishop, 
who  was  John  Beaton's  brother,  raised  it  to 
distinction.  The  date  of  David  Beaton's  birth 
is  not  recorded.  He  may  have  been  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  proceeded  to 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  or  he  may  have 
been  even  younger.  In  a  Panegyric  written 
by  his  kinsman  Hay  it  is  narrated  that  he 
applied  himself  early  to  serious  affairs.  His 
father  trained  him  for  Christ  and  the  common 
wealth,  while  his  mother,  matronarum  decus, 
devoted  herself  to  the  nurture  of  his  character 


1  Alacfarlane's  Geneal.  Coll.,  i.  8.  There  is  some  doubt  re 
garding  David  being  the  third  son.  Macfarlane  names  the  mother 
Elizabeth,  but  she  is  Isobel  in  the  R.  M.  S. 
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and  consulted  reason  rather  than  affection, 
blaming  the  folly  of  women  who  would  not 
let  their  sons  be  taken  away  for  education. 
If  David  Beaton  had  been  prepared  in  1509 
to  enter  upon  a  regular  academic  course,  it 
would  have  been  prudent  to  send  him  to  the 
western  University,  where  his  uncle  was  Chan 
cellor ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  St  Andrews 
he  was  no  more  than  a  schoolboy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  learning  grammar.  Gavin  Logie, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  matriculated  about 
the  same  time,  was  a  bachelor  in  the  spring 
of  1511  and  a  master  in  1512. l 

The  matriculation  rolls  show  that  Beaton, 
after  entering  at  St  Andrews  in  1509,  removed 
in  1511  to  Glasgow.  The  lists  of  the  gradu 
ates  of  the  time  have  not  been  preserved.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  obtained  the 
master's  degree  in  the  Scottish  University  be 
fore  his  departure  for  France;  though  Hay 
narrates  in  the  Panegyric  that  Beaton,  at 
the  instance  of  his  uncle,  went  to  Paris  when 
he  was  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  remain 
ing  there  for  ten  years  acquired  learning  with 
out  losing  modesty.  He  studied  humane  letters 
and  philosophy,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
Scottish  Eegent,  discovering  his  promise,  pro 
moted  him.  The  Paris  records  contain  no 

1  Univ.  MSS. 
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mention  of  Beaton,  and  do  not  indicate  that 
he  was  received  as  a  graduate  or  that  he 
obtained  a  degree.  There  is  proof,  however, 
that  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Orleans, 
and  that  on  October  16,  1519,  when  he  took 
the  oath  of  novitiate,  he  was  a  master.  On 
that  day  there  was  received  in  the  Scottish 
nation  novicius  quidam  vir  nobilis  M.  David 
Beton.  Glasgevensis  Cancellarius  meritissimus. 1 
Orleans  was  the  greatest  Law  school  of  France, 
and  doubtless  Beaton  entered  to  prosecute 
studies  which  were  indispensable  in  the  career 
of  ecclesiastical  ambition. 

The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  did  not  fail  to 
secure  financial  advantages  for  his  nephew. 
The  prebend  of  Cambuslang,  said  to  be  attached 
to  the  office  of  Sacrist,2  has  been  associated 
with  David  Beaton's  name,3  and  as  Arran,  the 
patron,  married  Janet  Beaton,  the  benefice 
might  well  have  been  obtained  through  him. 
By  the  death  of  James  Ogilvy  in  1518  Dry- 
burgh  and  Kinkell,  which  was  a  valuable  pre 
bend  in  the  Church  of  Aberdeen,  became  vacant. 
James  Beaton,  who  had  special  powers  to  deal 
with  crown  presentations  during  the  absence 
of  Albany,  gave  Kinkell  to  his  nephew  on  July 
19,  1518,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  the 

1  Miscell.  of  the  Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  ii.  85.  2  Scott's  Fasti. 

3  Keith's  History,  i.  43,  note. 
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see  of  Aberdeen  was  vacant.  It  appears,  how 
ever,  from  a  sederunt  of  the  Lords  of  Council 
in  the  following  February  that  there  were 
other  claimants.  Master  Alexander  Galloway 
relied  with  ultimate  success  upon  a  "  Bull  of 
impetration,"  while  Alexander  Stewart,  Albany's 
brother,  urged  his  own  rights.  The  contro 
versy,  which  is  not  clearly  explained,  compelled 
David  Beaton  to  content  himself  with  a  more 
modest  income.  He  appeared,  as  has  been 
seen,  at  Orleans  in  1519  as  Chancellor  of  Glas 
gow,  and  that  dignity  was  supported  by  the 
prebend  of  the  rectory  of  Campsie. 

The  years  of  Beaton's  residence  in  France 
were  years  of  political  as  well  as  of  academic 
education.  Francis  L,  flushed  with  the  victory 
of  Marignano,  rejoicing  in  the  conquest  of  Milan, 
and  flattered  by  the  cession  of  Parma,  con 
sented  in  1516,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope  Leo 
X.,  to  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourges,  which  had  diminished  the  papal 
revenue  and  extended  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  in  France.  By  the  terms  of  a  concordat 
the  pope  was  to  receive  the  annates  and  the 
king  to  appoint  to  benefices.  A  constitutional 
struggle  ensued  in  France  when  the  clergy 
found  themselves  the  victims  of  the  royal  ab 
solutism.  The  young  Scot  could  not  enter  into 
the  strife,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be 
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a  mere  uninterested  spectator.  The  association, 
too,  with  Albany  was  more  than  a  domestic 
attachment,  since  the  Eegent,  though  loving 
France  more  than  he  loved  Scotland,  was  eager 
to  preserve  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries, 
and  did  not  fail  to  favour  the  nephew  of  the 
Scottish  Chancellor. 

In    1521,    after    an    absence    of    four    years, 
Albany  returned  to    Scotland,   and  in  his  com 
pany  was  David  Beaton,  who,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  priestly  duties  attaching  to  his  benefices,  at 
once  engaged  in  political  service.1     Before  leav 
ing  France,  Beaton  had  conducted  business  with 
the  Cardinal  of  Ancona,  and   had    borne    testi 
mony  to  that  prelate's  concern  for  the  interests 
of  King  James.2     Important  missions  were   as 
signed  to  him  in  1522,  when  he  was  accredited 
to  England  in  connection  with  the  negotiations 
for   peace,    and    was    appointed   to   act    as    the 
Regent's    messenger    to    the    Homes.3      In    the 
summer   of   1523,    during  which    his   uncle   was 
translated  to  St  Andrews,  Beaton  was  seriously 
ill  at  Dunfermline.4     The  reappearance  of  Albany 
in   September   enabled  the  archbishop  to  obtain 
authoritative    letters     requesting    Hadrian    VI. 
to  effect    a    transference  of  Arbroath  ;    but  the 
death   of  the  pope  in  that  month  delayed  the 

1  Hay's  Panegyric.  2  H.,  iii.  1850. 

8  Ibid.,  2310,  2428.  Vol.  iii.  88.         4  Vol.  iii.  98. 
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primate's  plan  and  his  nephew's  promotion.1 
As  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  James  Beaton 
recognised  the  expediency  of  sending  a  com 
missioner  to  France  in  the  company  of  Albany, 
who  was  leaving  Scotland  after  his  ignominious 
and  futile  campaign  against  the  English.  Scot 
land  could  not  afford  to  break  the  alliance, 
though  she  had  no  longer  a  use  for  Albany  ; 
and  accordingly  the  Chancellor,  trusting  his 
nephew's  skill  and  prudence,  resolved  to  send 
him  to  Paris  that  he  might  plead  his  country's 
cause  and  arrange  a  marriage  for  James  V. 
This  diplomatic  mission  could  safely  be  en 
trusted  to  David  Beaton,  who,  as  Hay  declares 
in  his  Panegyric,  might  easily  have  been  mis 
taken  for  a  Frenchman.  It  was  also  intended 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Rome  as  the  repre 
sentative  of  Scotland,  and  as  the  agent  in  the 
projected  resignation  of  Arbroath  in  his  own 
favour  and  the  vindication  of  the  primacy  when 
the  see  of  Glasgow  came  to  be  filled.2  On 
January  18,  1524,  the  Lords  of  Council  decreed 
that  he  should  have  a  commission  to  France 
under  the  Great  Seal;  but  week  after  week 
passed,  and  Albany,  harassed  by  financial  troubles, 
could  not  or  would  not  depart.  Difficulties  were 

1  H.,  iii.  2988.     The  letters  are  wrongly  placed  in  April,  and 
No.  2182  belongs  to  1524,  not  to  1522. 

2  Ibid.,  3576,  3674. 
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settled  at  length,  and  in  May,  when  his  com 
mission  had  been  renewed,  David  Beaton  set 
out  with  the  full  dignity  of  an  ambassador.1 

The  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  not 
made  without  controversy.  Albany's  conduct 
had  by  no  means  strengthened  the  French  party, 
and  had  raised  discord  between  him  and  James 
Beaton.2  It  became  clear,  however,  that  the 
two  men  must  come  to  an  understanding  in  order 
to  maintain  the  international  relations  which 
were  vital  to  both.  The  settlement  of  Arbroath 
had  been  delayed  by  the  death  of  Hadrian  and 
the  troubles  following  the  Regent's  fruitless 
expedition ;  and,  when  it  was  decided  to  send 
David  Beaton  to  France,  questions  of  finance 
demanded  consideration.  The  archbishop  had 
made  sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  the  duke,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  double  expense 
involved  by  transactions  at  Borne  and  a  diplo 
matic  mission  to  France.  The  agreement  was, 
therefore,  that  Albany  should  defray  the  costs 
in  connection  with  the  resignation  of  Arbroath 
and  that  James  Beaton  should  advance  the  sums 
required  by  his  nephew  as  ambassador.  The 
Lords  of  Council  ordained  that,  since  Albany  had 
asked  the  Chancellor  to  furnish  £1000  and  supply 
David  Beaton's  expense,  the  treasurer  and  comp 
troller  should  refund  the  advance  from  "  the 

1  Vol.  iii.  106.  2  Ibid.,  105. 
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rediest  money  that  thai  have  or  can  gett,"  and 
that,  if  they  failed  to  pay,  he  was  "  to  tak  up 
as  mekle  at  his  awin  hands  as  the  soume  of 
1000  lib.  extends  to  of  the  first  money  can  be 
had  owthir  of  properte  or  casualite  and  gif  neid 
beis  that  letters  be  direct  to  poynd  and  distrenze 
the  persons  restand  awand  of  our  soverane  lordis 
properte  or  casualite  and  mak  payment  to  the 
Chancelar  of  the  said  soume  in  forme  as  efferis." 
The  political  position  of  the  archbishop,  however, 
was  becoming  critical,  as  appears  from  the  fact 
that  early  in  August  John  Beaton  of  Creich 
paid  £500  out  of  the  Fife  rents,  in  spite  of  an 
intimation  by  royal  letters  to  transmit  the 
money  direct  to  the  comptroller,  and  in  conse 
quence  the  Lords  refused  to  recognise  the 
validity  of  the  transaction.  The  resignation  of 
Arbroath  was  duly  effected  at  Home  on  August 
17  ;  but  David  Beaton  must  have  been  annoyed 
to  receive  a  letter  from  his  uncle  in  which  he 
desired  to  be  relieved  of  his  obligation  for 
diplomatic  expenses.1 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  resignation 
David  Beaton  was  entitled  to  half  the  fruits  of 
Arbroath,  when  the  £1000  due  to  the  Earl  of 
Moray  had  been  deducted.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  to  discover  that  he  was  in  financial 
difficulties  or  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he 

1  Vol.  iii.  106,  139  (cf.  Brady) ;  A.  D.  C.,  May  26  and  Aug.  3, 1524. 
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was  aggrieved.  On  April  26,  1525,  he  was 
warned  in  the  Court  of  the  Official  of  St  Andrews 
that  he  would  be  required  to  pay  2000  merks  as 
his  uncle's  half  of  the  crop  of  1524  and  of  the 
rents  due  for  Martinmas  in  that  year  and 
Whitsunday  1525  ;  and  accordingly  he  and 
George  Ramsay  of  Clatty,  as  cautioner,  were 
acted  in  the  Books  of  Council  to  that  effect.  A 
strained  situation  was  relieved,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  James  Beaton  in  July  received  £500 
from  the  comptroller.1 

During  the  summer  of  1524,  while  David 
Beaton  was  at  the  French  Court,  a  revolution 
was  accomplished  in  Scotland.  By  the  skilful 
plotting  of  Queen  Margaret  the  "erection"  of 
the  king  was  effected,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews  imprisoned.  James  Beaton  was  not 
a  popular  hero,  and  the  indignity  he  suffered 
neither  excited  the  nation  to  pity  or  anger  nor 
stirred  any  of  the  great  nobles  to  demand  his 
liberation.  Yet  he  was  the  primate  of  the 
Church,  and  Rome  had  authority  more  powerful 
than  the  spite  of  an  angry  woman.  Information 
was  sent  to  his  nephew,  but  it  was  James 
Scrymgeour,  the  parson  of  Glaistre,  who  trans 
mitted  it,  and  it  was  he,  and  none  of  the  Scottish 
prelates,  who  asked  him  to  obtain  the  papal  help 
for  the  prisoner.  In  the  vagaries  of  Margaret's 

1  A.  D.  C.,  July  5,  1525. 
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policy,  however,  the  archbishop  was  set  at  liberty 
before  Rome  could  even  protest.1 

At  Christmas  David  Beaton  returned  to 
Scotland,  landing  at  Dunbar  in  company  with 
three  of  Albany's  principal  servants,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  St  Andrews.  "The  said  Mr  Davy," 
wrote  Magnus,  the  English  resident  at  the 
Scottish  Court,  "albeit  he  were  ambassador  to 
the  King  of  Scots  in  France,  immediately  after 
his  coming  to  Dunbar,  without  either  doing  his 
duty  to  the  king's  grace  here,  or  to  the  queen's 
grace,  departed  from  thence  and  went  straight 
to  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews." !  In  due 
course  Beaton  found  his  way  to  the  king's 
presence  and  reported  that  Francis  would  coun 
tenance  the  marriage  of  his  younger  daughter 
with  James,  though  his  plans  would  not  permit 
him  to  unite  with  Scotland  in  her  quarrel  with 
England.  Events,  indeed,  were  soon  to  show 
that  Francis  could  neither  destroy  his  enemy 
nor  help  his  friend.  The  victor  of  Marignano 
suffered  defeat  at  Pavia  in  February  1525,  and 
was  made  a  prisoner.  France  was  now  in  dis 
tress  and  the  king's  words  were,  as  fashioned 
by  tradition,  "  Tout  est  perdu,  fors  1'honneur." 
Scotland,  however,  might  render  assistance  in 

1  Vol.  iii.  114,  120,  124,  132.     Scrymgeour  is  the  "M.  Istringi" 
of  H.  iv. 

2  State  Papers  (Henry  VIII.),  iv.  104. 
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the  time  of  need  and  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
Accordingly  the  Regent  Louise  sought  the  favour 
of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  which  Henry 
also  desired,  and  offered  to  aid  him  in  securing 
a  cardinal's  hat  for  himself  and  a  great  benefice 
in  France  for  his  nephew.1  A  French  bishopric 
was  conferred  in  a  later  year  upon  David  Beaton, 
when  Francis  deemed  it  prudent  to  reward  him, 
but  in  1525  he  was  no  more  than  the  nephew  of 
the  Scottish  Chancellor. 

For  some  time  after  his  return  to  Scotland 
the  career  of  Beaton  was  singularly  uneventful. 
In  1525  he  was  named  in  connection  with  the 
commission  for  a  peace  with  England.  Later, 
when  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  archbishop 
prudently  agreed  with  his  adversaries,  and  em 
ployed  his  nephew  to  convey  certain  gifts.  As 
Abbot  of  Arbroath  Beaton  took  his  seat  in  the 
Parliament  of  1525,  and  as  a  lord  elect  of  the 
Privy  Council  attended  meetings  with  assiduity. 
In  the  spring  of  1526  the  affairs  of  Arbroath 
once  more  demanded  consideration.  The  Earl  of 
Moray  was  prepared  to  extinguish  £960  of  his 
pension  for  a  sum  of  £3000,  to  be  paid  by  the 
end  of  March  1527.  Beaton  undertook  to  effect 
the  redemption,  while  his  uncle  agreed  to  accept 
for  three  years  from  August  1,  1525,  the  fruits 
of  certain  churches  amounting  to  £1208  Scots, 

1  Vol.  iii.  145-146,  151. 
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and  stipulated  for  his  legal  half  after  the  close 
of  that  period.1  The  bargain  for  some  reason 
created  trouble.  The  abbot  began  at  once  to 
raise  money,  as  the  Eegister  of  Arbroath  shows, 
by  granting  long  tacks  of  the  abbey  lands  and 
uplifting  heavy  grassums.  This  policy,  continued 
till  1535,  produced  difficulties  which  were  aggra 
vated  by  the  fact  that  Beaton  succeeded  from 
1528  in  evading  the  payment  of  half  the  fruits 
to  his  uncle.  The  new  College  of  Justice  had 
the  case  frequently  before  it  in  1532,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  Rome  was  to  be  approached.2 
The  controversy  was  probably  affected  by  the 
archbishop's  resistance  to  the  royal  plans  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  taxation,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  James  Beaton  seems  to  have  been 
receiving  no  more  than  the  fruits  of  the  churches 
for  which  he  had  covenanted  in  1526.3 

The  redemption  of  Moray's  pension  was  not 
the  only  motive  which  actuated  David  Beaton 
in  his  manipulation  of  the  Arbroath  property. 
On  May  22,  1528,  the  abbot,  for  certain  sums 
of  money  "  and  other  causes,"  granted  to  Mariot 
Ogilvy  a  life-tack  of  Burnton  of  Ethie,  and  the 

1  A.  D.  C.,  March  5  and  7.     Beaton's  cautioners  for  the  £3000 
were  James  Colvill  of  Uchiltre,  Sir  John  Striveling  of  Keyr,  and 
George  Kamsay  of  Clatty. 

2  Arbroath  K  N.,  769. 

3  Rentale  S.  Andre  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc.),  Introduction.     Appen 
dix  I. 
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register  contains  notices  of  other  leases  in  favour 
of  "  Mistres  Marion  Ogilbye,"  as  she  was  some 
times  styled.  This  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 
Ogilvy  of  Airlie  has  been  characteristically 
described  as  Beaton's  "  chief  lewd."  Possibly 
the  archbishop  disapproved  his  nephew's  con 
duct,  and  the  lady  had  more  to  do  with  the 
litigation  than  appears ;  but  there  is  not  the 
evidence  to  satisfy  curiosity  or  confirm  suspicion. 
The  year  which  saw  the  landing  of  David 
Beaton  at  Dunbar  witnessed  also  the  return  of 
Angus  from  his  exile.  Step  by  step  the  earl 
rose  to  supreme  power  under  the  king,  and  so 
long  as  his  ascendancy  endured  the  Beatons 
were  excluded  from  the  government.  The 
Great  Seal  was  taken  from  the  archbishop, 
and  in  his  political  leisure  he  gave  heed  to  the 
things  of  religion.  Acts  of  the  Parliament  had 
failed  to  check  the  spread  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy,  and  it  seemed  good  to  him  to  bring 
one  of  the  heretics  to  trial.  Patrick  Hamilton 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  February  1528  was  burnt  at  St  Andrews. 
Intolerance  with  persecuting  zeal  was  alien  to 
the  habits  of  the  peaceful  prelate  and  gentle 
theologian  who  was  responsible  for  Hamilton's 
death ;  and  no  injustice  is  done  to  David 
Beaton's  reputation  by  the  suggestion  that  he, 
who  was  one  of  Hamilton's  judges,  inspired  the 
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archbishop  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the 
man  whom  Protestants  have  continued  to 
revere  as  the  first  martyr  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation.1 

Though  the  Great  Seal  was  not  restored  to 
Archbishop  Beaton  at  the  fall  of  Angus,  he 
was  received  into  the  royal  favour,  and  on 
January  3,  1529,  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to 
his  nephew.2  The  duties  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal  demanded  neither  particular  skill 
nor  great  wisdom,  but  the  office  added  to  his 
dignity.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  his  chief  adviser  in  political  as 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  David  Beaton,  who 
on  occasions  was  also  his  Commissioner  at  the 
Court  of  France.  By  the  defeat  at  Pavia  the 
French  king  was  excluded  from  intervention 
in  international  politics,  and  could  give  no 
aid  to  Scotland  in  the  struggle  with  England. 
Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  satisfied  that 
his  cause  was  prospering  so  long  as  Angus  was 
directing  the  government.  No  treaty,  how 
ever,  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and 
at  last,  in  1528,  a  peace  for  five  years  was 
arranged.  Yet  the  peace  was  not  preserved, 
as  Henry,  regardless  of  his  promises  and 

1  Vol.  iii.  175-187. 

2  Privy  Seal  K.,  i.  4019.     Cf.  Introduction  to  Register  for  the 
duties   of  the   keeper.      Financial  favours  were  granted   at  this 
time  by  the  king  (ibid.,  4081). 
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undertakings,  sent  Northumberland  with  an 
army  across  the  Border,  hoping  to  coerce 
James,  amidst  his  troubles  with  the  political 
factions,  to  sue  for  peace  and  join  him  in  op 
posing  the  emperor.  The  Scottish  king,  how 
ever,  would  enter  into  no  league  at  dictation, 
and  feared  only  for  the  safety  of  his  realm. 
Accordingly  in  1533  he  sent  Beaton  as  envoy 
and  intimated  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  that 
the  ambassador  would  vindicate  his  complaint 
against  those  who  were  seeking  to  disturb  the 
amity  which  had  existed  between  Scotland  and 
France.1  Buchanan  relates  that  Beaton  was 
instructed  to  seek  the  emperor,  if  he  failed 
with  Francis ;  and  as  a  marriage  between 
James  and  a  princess  related  to  the  emperor 
was  mentioned  at  this  time,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Scottish  ambassador  was  threatening  a 
dissolution  of  the  old  alliance.2  Francis,  how 
ever,  who  was  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  alien 
ation  of  Scotland  and  was  promising  help  to 
secure  a  peace  between  England  and  Scotland, 
declared  his  willingness  to  give  James  his 
daughter  Madeleine,  when  she  was  of  marriage 
able  age,  or  some  other  lady  of  France.3  The 
ambassador  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 

1  H.,  vi.  187,  190,  191.     Appendix  II. 

2  History,  xiv.  45.     H.,  vii.  114.     Cf.  Les  Mariages  de  Jacques  V. 
(Edmond  Bapst),  193. 

1  H.,  vi.  382,  408,  691,  692. 
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result  of  his  mission,  and  had  no  need  to  seek 
an  interview  with  Charles.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  was  permitted  to  pass  through 
England,  but  before  he  crossed  the  Channel 
his  movements  were  reported  by  agents  of  the 
jealous  powers.1 

The  King  of  France  had  named  Madeleine ; 
and  James,  eager  that  the  promise  should  be 
fulfilled,  commissioned  Beaton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  of  Brechin,  in  the  beginning  of  1534, 
to  make  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage.2 
Henry,  however,  was  determined  that  the 
alliance  of  the  countries  should  not  be 
strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 
Scotland  with  a  daughter  of  France ;  and  what 
ever  his  objections  were,  or  whatever  threats 
he  used,  his  interposition  was  certainly  not  futile. 
Francis  withdrew  the  promise  of  Madeleine's 
hand,  and  suggested  Mary  of  Bourbon  as  a  wife 
for  James.  The  Scottish  Commissioners,  who 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  with  ready  response 
a  proposal  made  by  Francis  but  dictated  by 
Henry,  entered  into  negotiations,  which  were 
not  altogether  new,  for  a  union  of  their  sovereign 
with  Dorothy  of  Denmark,  a  kinswoman  of  the 
emperor.3 

The  interference  of  the  King  of  England  with 

1  H.,  vi.  707,  819,  907.  2  E.  M.  S.,  iii.  1351. 

3  Les  Mariages  cle  Jacques  V.,  212. 
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his  nephew's  affairs  did  not  cease  when  he 
separated  him  from  the  Princess  Madeleine,  He 
had  been  acknowledged  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  anxious  that  James 
should  follow  him  in  repudiating  Rome,  he  sug 
gested  that  they  should  meet.  James,  however, 
was  surrounded  by  clerical  councillors  who 
advised  him  to  decline  the  wily  invitation ;  and 
Henry  sought,  therefore,  in  his  anger,  to  obstruct 
the  alliance  of  Scotland  and  France  and  prevent 
or  postpone  the  marriage  with  Mary  of  Bourbon, 
which  after  many  changes  was  again  under  con 
sideration.1  Yet  the  two  countries  were  not  to 
be  set  against  each  other  simply  because  the 
King  of  England  would  not  suffer  meekly  that 
his  plans  should  be  thwarted  ;  and  on  June  23, 
1535,  Margaret  informed  Henry  that  ambas 
sadors,  among  whom  was  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath, 
had  been  appointed  to  proceed  to  France  anent 
her  dearest  son's  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Vendome's  daughter.2  Towards  the  close  of 
1535,  and  again  in  January  of  the  following  year, 
Beaton  was  in  France.  Passing  through  London 
he  visited  Chapuys,  the  representative  of  the 
emperor  at  the  English  Court,  and  discussed  with 
him  the  pope's  proposal,  revealed  in  a  brief 
address  to  James,  to  deprive  Henry  of  his 
kingdom.  Chapuys  afterwards  narrated  that, 

1  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  26.  2  Ibid.,  18. 
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when  Beaton  was  speaking  with  Henry  of  the 
heretical  doctrines  of  the  English,  there  re 
sounded  up  in  the  air  a  most  horrible  and 
sudden  clap  of  thunder,  louder  than  any  that 
was  ever  heard,  and  that  the  king  began  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  though  not  so 
much,  according  to  Cromwell,  for  the  awe  of  the 
thing  as  for  the  terrific  words  uttered  by  the 
Scotsman.1 

In  spite  of  Henry's  anger  and  threats  a  contract 
of  marriage  between  James  and  Mary  of  Bourbon 
was  signed  in  March  1536.2  With  caution  not 
unworthy  of  a  Scot,  or  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of 
romance,  James  determined  to  see  the  lady 
selected  for  him  by  diplomacy,  and  accompanied 
by  David  Beaton  and  others  set  sail  for  France.3 
For  some  reason  he  was  dissatisfied,  and,  depart 
ing  from  her,  found  his  way  to  Paris,  where  love 
for  the  Princess  Madeleine,  frail  and  sickly  though 
she  was,  induced  him  to  set  aside  the  contract. 
Lindesay  of  Pitscottie  describes  with  graphic 
imagination  the  scene  at  Vendome  and  the 
rejoicings  which  continued  for  eight  days  after 
the  lady  had  discovered  her  disguised  suitor ; 
and  shows  the  disappointed  lover  leaving  for  the 
wars  and  meeting  the  King  of  France,  with  whom 


1  Spanish  State  Papers,  v.  ii.  9. 

2  Lea  Manages  de  Jacques  V.,  272. 

3  H.,  xi.  400.     Diurnal  of  Occurrenta. 
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he  journeyed  to  Paris.  James  and  Madeleine 
were  married  with  imposing  ceremony  on 
January  1,  1537,  and  in  May  they  landed  in 
Scotland.1  Lindesay  narrates  with  touching 
grace  that  "  when  the  queen  came  in  Scottish 
ground  she  bowed  and  inclined  herself  to  the 
earth,  and  took  the  moulds  thereof  and  kissed  ; 
syne  thanked  God  that  He  had  brought  her 
safely  through  the  sea  with  her  husband  to  their 
own  country."  Her  husband's  country  was  not 
the  sunny  land  of  France,  and  in  July  she  was 
dead. 

Exigencies  of  state  required  James  to  seek 
another  wife,  and  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath  with 
the  Earl  of  Moray  was  commissioned  to  ask  for 
the  hand  of  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville.2 
Complications  arose  when  Henry  appeared  as  the 
rival  of  his  nephew.  Castillon,  writing  from 
London  to  the  Grand  Master,  advised  that  Beaton 
should  be  made  to  speak  a  little  sharply,  and 
should  point  out  that  the  King  of  England  was 
wrong  in  attempting  to  get  the  wife  of  the  King 
of  Scots,  who  would  hazard  his  kingdom  rather 
than  suffer  such  an  injury ;  and  the  abbot, 
who  was  not  slow  to  insist  on  his  master's  rights, 


1  Buchanan,  xiv.  52.      Cf.  Teulet,  Relations   Politiques  de  la 
France  etde  1'Espagne  avec  1'Ecosse,  i.  106,  112. 

2  H.,  xii.  ii.  829.     Cf.  Les  Manages  de  Jacques  V. 
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asserted  with  truth  that  the  Scottish  marriage 
was  arranged  before  Henry  appeared  as  a  suitor.1 
While  Beaton  was  on  French  soil  intimation 
was  made  to  Francis  that  Sir  George  Douglas, 
who  had  been  accused  by  the  Scottish  prelate 
of  disloyalty  to  the  English  king,  desired  to 
vindicate  his  honour.  The  result  is  unknown  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  knight  and  the  priest, 
who  in  later  years  were  to  be  bitter  enemies  and 
leaders  of  rival  factions,  though  it  appears  that 
Douglas  proposed  to  do  battle  with  some  one 
worthy  to  be  Beaton's  champion.2 

The  difficulties  created  by  Henry  as  the  rival 
of  his  nephew  were  overcome  by  Beaton,  and  in 
January  1538  James  and  Mary  were  married  by 
proxy.  In  the  following  June  they  were  united 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Andrews.  Beaton,  by  that 
time  coadjutor -archbishop,  was  the  officiating 
priest,  as  the  archbishop  was  an  infirm  old  man  ; 
and  in  1539,  when  a  son  was  born  to  the  king 
and  queen,  he  was  one  of  the  godfathers.  At 
the  coronation  in  Holyrood  it  was  he  who  placed 
the  crown  on  Mary's  head.3  Till  the  day  of  his 
death,  with  almost  unbroken  trust,  the  prelate 
and  the  queen  were  staunch  friends,  united  in 

1  H.,  xiii.  i.  118,  180,  273.  a  Ibid.,  509,  562. 

3  Lesley's  Hist,  of  Scotl.,  155.  Of.  Teulet,  i.  115  ;  Diurnal  of 
Occurrents.  New  sandals  of  red  damask  were  purchased  by  the 
prelate  for  the  coronation  (Eentale  S.  Andr.). 
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their  favour  to  France,  their  opposition  to 
England,  and  their  support  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie  narrates  that  Lord  Max 
well  prevented  Beaton  from  journeying  in  the 
ship  which  conveyed  the  queen  to  Scotland,  and 
that  a  quarrel  ensued.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a 
quarrel,  whatever  the  occasion  may  have  been ; 
and  while  it  continued  Maxwell  appeared  at  the 
Court,  probably  to  exonerate  himself.  James, 
however,  was  not  roused  to  visit  the  prelate  with 
displeasure,  as  before  the  close  of  the  year  he 
was  a  guest  at  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath.1 

The  missions  entrusted  to  Beaton  were  indica 
tions  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  James ; 
and  indeed  no  man  exercised  a  greater  influence 
over  the  young  king  or  wielded  such  power  as 
he  in  the  government  of  the  realm.  The  Bishop 
of  Faenza  referred  to  him  in  various  letters, 
describing  him  as  a  prelate  "  who  conducts  every 
thing,"  as  "  the  abbot  whom  one  may  call  the 
king  himself,"  and  as  "the  abbot  who  rules 
James."  He  reported,  too,  that  James  desired 
that  the  abbot  should  be  made  a  cardinal,  and 
declared  that  Beaton  showed  "  an  infinite  thirst 
to  serve  his  Holiness."2 

In  the  period  between  the   king's    marriages 

1  H.,  xiii.  ii.  1129. 

2  Ibid.,  xi.  1173,  1194,  1315.  Ibid.,  xii.  i.  923. 
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Beaton  was  sent  to  England  to  negotiate  concern 
ing  disturbances  on  the  Border,  and  to  answer  a 
complaint  regarding  the  reception  of  refugees.1 
The  mission  of  the  prelate  afforded  Margaret  an 
opportunity  to  write  to  her  brother,  and  with  the 
purposes  of  a  peacemaker  she  assured  him  that 
her  son  was  well  disposed  toward  him,  as  Beaton 
would  show.2  The  relations  of  the  two  countries 
were  strained,  and  more  than  Margaret's  friendly 
assurance  was  required  to  calm  the  irritation  of 
Henry  against  James  as  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  papacy.  Henry,  in  changing  the  government 
of  the  Church  in  England,  had  shown  his  nephew 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  excellent  way  of 
reform,  and  yet  Scotland  continued  in  her 
obedience  to  Eome.  Naturally  the  ecclesiastical 
revolution  in  England  was  a  serious  injury  to  the 
papal  power,  and  Pope  Paul,  like  his  predecessor 
Clement,  prayed  that  Henry  might  go  down  to 
destruction  and  his  works  might  follow.  Eome 
trusted  that  the  King  of  Scotland  would  avenge 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  if  the  English  Catholics 
moved  in  defence  of  their  faith.  The  rising 
known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  seemed  to 
promise  that  they  would  not  forget  their  allegi 
ance  to  the  pope,  and  at  St  Peter's  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1536,  a  sword  and  cap  were  consecrated  for 
James,  the  sword  to  smite  the  enemies  of  the 

1  H.,  xii.  ii.  422,  430,  491.  2  Ibid.,  55. 
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Church  and  the  cap  to  protect  the  smiter.  The 
pope  was  informed  by  Faenza,  while  James  was 
still  in  France  with  Madeleine,  that  though  he 
was  receiving  caresses  from  Beaton  and  his 
master  he  was  convinced  that  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  them.  Recommending  him  for  con 
sideration,  he  declared  that  Beaton  would  secure 
the  publication  in  England  of  the  papal  censures 
against  Henry.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated 
that  those  who  lived  under  the  care  of  the  prelate 
and  loved  him  wonderfully  were  soliciting  on  his 
behalf  a  favour  of  which  the  Prior  of  the  Servites 
would  speak ;  and  he  explained  that  Beaton,  who 
was  like  a  father  to  James  and  could  do  with  the 
kingdom  as  he  wished,  desired  to  be  of  use  to  the 
pope.  In  view  of  Scotland  engaging  in  a  war  on 
behalf  of  the  Church,  the  bishop  suggested  that 
Beaton  should  be  made  a  cardinal  and  a  legate 
a  later e.1 

The  war  for  the  Church,  in  which  James  was  to 
take  part,  was  not  waged,  as  Henry  stopped  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  crushed  another  rising 
of  the  Catholics.  Some  of  these  Catholics,  fleeing 
for  their  lives,  crossed  the  Border ;  and  Henry 
was  not  slow  to  complain  that  his  rebels  were 
harboured  by  the  Scottish  king.  James  in  con 
sequence  sent  Beaton  to  England,  and,  whatever 

1  H.,  xii.  i.    88,  463,  647,   923.     Faenza  supported    a    suit   by 
Beaton  which  the  king  and  queen  were  commending  (ibid.,  653). 
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explanations  were  offered,  the  refugees  were  not 
sent  back  to  their  own  country.  Henry  in  turn 
intimated  that  James  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  communications  made  to  the  Scottish  ambas 
sador,  while  Norfolk  deemed  it  prudent  to  send  to 
Scotland  an  account  of  Beaton's  pledges  regarding 
the  refugees.  The  abbot  was  known  to  be  an 
astute  diplomatist,  and  his  assurances  had  roused 
suspicion.  In  the  interviews  the  English  king 
did  not  preserve  an  even  temper.  He  knew  that 
Beaton  was  about  to  cross  the  Channel  to  negoti 
ate  for  the  hand  of  Mary  of  Guise,  and  that  the 
marriage  would  strengthen  the  ancient  alliance. 
His  own  eyes  were  turning  to  the  lady,  but  angry 
and  jealous  though  he  was,  he  could  not  prevent 
the  Scottish  ambassador  from  proceeding  on  his 
mission.1 

After  Pavia  the  Regent  Louise  had  spoken  of 
a  French  benefice  for  David  Beaton,  and  Francis, 
though  the  political  situation  was  changed,  saw 
the  expediency  of  rewarding  the  man  who  had 
laboured  for  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  Accordingly,  at  the  instance  of  Francis, 
on  December  5,  1537,  the  pope  provided  Beaton 
to  the  bishopric  of  Mirepoix,  a  suffragan  see  of 
Toulouse,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  thou 
sand  livres.  In  the  same  year  Beaton  was  made 
coadjutor  and  successor  to  the  Archbishop  of  St 

1  H.,  xii.  ii.  525,  566,  588,  590. 
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Andrews  ;  and  the  promotion  was  most  probably 
secured  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  though  Bishop 
Lesley  says  that  James  Beaton  "befoir  his  deid 
had  providet  successouris  to  all  his  benefices, 
quhilkis  were  Mr  David  Betoun,  then  being 
cardinall,  to  the  archbishoprick  of  St  Androis 
and  the  Abbacye  of  Arbroith."1 

A  greater  honour  than  St  Andrews  or  Mirepoix 
was  in  store  for  Beaton  ;  and  on  December  20, 
1538,  he  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate.  Faenza 
had  suggested  the  princely  dignity  for  the  Scots 
man,  and  James  had  been  desirous  of  the  honour 
for  his  counsellor.  Francis,  too,  had  made  over 
tures  to  Home.  It  appears  that  James  had 
written  twice  to  Pope  Paul,  who  replied  that  he 
was  too  much  occupied  with  making  peace 
between  Christian  princes  to  attend  to  the  royal 
request.  James  protested  in  turn  that  he  was 
moved  by  anxious  thoughts  for  the  faith  and  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  especially  as  the  enemy  was 
sowing  tares  not  merely  in  a  neighbouring  field 
but  in  the  nearest  furrow  ;  and  he  urged  the  pope 
to  consider  how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  main 
tain  a  standing  Church  than  to  raise  a  fallen  one. 

The  pope  was  not  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of 

1  Brady's  Episc.  Succession,  i.  125.  Bellesheim's  Hist,  of  the 
Cath.  Church  in  Scotl.  (Engl.  Transl.),  ii.  153.  A  writ  of  Jan.  13, 
1538,  states  that  Beaton's  appointment  to  St  Andrews  preceded  his 
provision  to  Mirepoix  (Dowden's  Bishops  of  Scotl.,  41).  Of.  Appen 
dix  III. 
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the  king,  and  knew  only  too  well  that  Henry  was 
eager  to  induce  his  nephew  to  declare  against 
Rome.  Accordingly  he  agreed  to  bestow  the 
cardinal's  hat,  but  at  the  same  time  refused  to 
endow  Beaton  with  the  authority  of  a  legate  a 
latere,  even  though  that  authority  would  enable 
its  dispenser  to  ignore  all  secular  judges  in  deal 
ing  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church.1 

Beaton  himself  wrote  to  his  agent  in  Rome, 
expressing  the  wish  for  "a  special  faculty,  and  as 
ample  and  better  than  our  predecessors,  as  Bishop 
Forman  had,  whilk  was  a  good  faculty  for  this 
realm  and  the  king's  subjects  and  lieges,  and  did 
sober  skaith  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  or  none  worthy 
to  be  spoken  of."  In  a  later  year,  when  fresh 
solicitations  had  been  made  and  when  James  was 
dead,  Pope  Paul  granted  the  legatine  authority.2 
The  evident  reluctance  with  which  the  powers 
a  latere  were  given  was  due  to  a  fear  that  Beaton, 
good  churchman  as  he  was,  would  exercise  them 
too  freely  in  connection  with  the  feuing  of  church 
lands.  The  king  had  long  been  desirous  of 
extracting  a  share  of  the  ecclesiastical  wealth 
for  administrative  purposes,  and  the  immediate 
profits  which  might  be  realised  by  alienation 
offered  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  contributions 
without  friction.  It  was  significant  that  the 

1  H.,  xiii.  ii.  102,  417,  1079. 

2  Cf.  Kobertson's  Statuta,  i.  130. 
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coadjutor  of  St  Andrews,  just  when  he  was  being 
elevated  to  the  cardinalate  in  Rome,  received  a 
royal  commission  as  an  auditor  for  the  ecclesi 
astical  taxation  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  in  the  days  of  Clement  VII. ,  and 
which  was  still  in  arrears,  and  that  James  was 
devoting  part  of  the  money  to  the  fabric  of  his 
palaces,  such  as  Falkland  and  Holy  rood.1  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Rome  Beaton  was  too  suc 
cessful  a  minister  to  be  altogether  trustworthy  as 
a  legate  a  latere,  and  the  commission  was  with 
held  until  the  danger  to  the  Church  in  Scotland 
overcame  all  other  considerations.2  Though  re 
fusing  the  legatine  power,  the  pope  showed  his 
favour  on  February  4,  1539,  by  granting  Beaton 
a  special  indult  to  dispose  of  benefices  in  the  St 
Andrews  diocese  falling  vacant  in  the  Apostolic 
months  ;  and  when  setting  out  for  France  in  July 
1541,  the  cardinal  authorised  John  Lauder  to 
present  and  collate  according  to  a  list  of  names 
in  the  chamberlain's  custody.3 

David  Beaton  stands  in  history  as  the  one 
Scottish  cardinal.  Towards  the  close  of  the  four 
teenth  century  Walter  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  Glas 
gow,  was  created  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VII. , 
the  first  anti-pope  of  the  Great  Schism ;  but 


1  Accounts  of  the  Master  of  Works  (Reg.  Ho.),  v. 

2  On  this  subject  see  Rentale  S.  Andr.,  Introduction. 

3  Ibid.;  F.,  426.     Cf.  Appendix  IV. 
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anti-popes  have  not  been  recognised  in  the 
Roman  succession  and  their  cardinals  have  not 
been  numbered  in  the  Sacred  College.  Alexander 
Stewart,  Andrew  Forman,  and  James  Beaton  each 
sought  with  the  patronage  of  a  king  to  obtain  the 
red  hat,  but  David  Beaton  alone  of  Scottish  ecclesi 
astics  rose  to  princely  rank  in  the  Church. 


30 


1539-1542. 

As  courtesy  dictated,  congratulations  were  given 
to  the  new  cardinal.  Reginald  Pole,  who  him 
self  enjoyed  the  distinction,  explained  that 
he  favoured  the  grant,  when  it  was  first 
announced  that  the  King  of  Scotland  was  de- 

o 

manding  for  his  realm  a  pillar  of  the  Church  ; 
and  on  giving  his  vote  he  expressed  extreme 
satisfaction.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  as  the 
dignity  had  been  conferred  he  congratulated 
Beaton,  but  not  more  than  he  congratulated 
Scotland,  which  would  be  saved  from  the  touch 
of  those  neighbours  who  by  confounding  divine 
and  human  institutions  were  seeking  to  deprive 
the  Church  of  order,  decorum,  and  strength. 
Further,  Scotland  would  have  her  hinge  and 
pillar  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  hierarchy 
and  preserve  the  country  from  the  contagion 
of  corrupt  men.1 

Four    days    after    the    announcement    of    the 
elevation    to    the    cardinalate,    directions    were 

1  Venetian  State  Papers,  v.  194. 
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issued  for  the  transmission  of  the  red  hat.1 
As  a  rule  the  hat  was  not  given  unless  the 
favoured  person  visited  Rome,  and  only  the 
biretta  was  sent  to  him.  The  cause  of  the 
gracious  exception  in  Beaton's  case  was  the 
ecclesiastical  revolution  in  England.  Writing 
on  January  8,  1539,  Cardinal  Farnese  an 
nounced  that  Latinus  Juvenalis,  who  was  to 
deliver  the  hat,  would  proceed  to  France  in 
order  to  discuss  the  condition  of  England,  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  Beaton's  promotion. 
He  admitted  that,  while  the  virtues  of  the  man 
and  the  supplications  of  his  sovereign  had  con 
tributed  to  secure  the  honour,  it  was  designed 
to  keep  Scotland  free  from  harm  from  the 
South.  It  was  necessary,  too,  that  Henry 
should  be  punished  for  his  wanton  attack  on 
the  papal  power  and  military  details  be  ar 
ranged.  Cardinal  Pole  was  to  consult,  there 
fore,  with  the  emperor  and  the  King  of 
France,  and  Beaton  was  to  be  summoned  from 
Scotland  to  receive  his  insignia  and  discuss  the 
details  of  a  campaign.2  The  emperor  had  a 
special  reason  in  the  wrong  done  to  Catherine 
of  Aragon  to  unite  with  Rome  in  attacking 
Henry,  and  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
Pope  Paul  assured  him  that  James  and  his 
excellent  minister,  David  Beaton,  would  be 

1  H.,  xiii.  ii.  1136.  2  Ibid.,  xiv.  i.  14,  36. 
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ready  to  assist.1  James,  of  course,  was  willing 
that  the  prelate  should  visit  France  to  re 
ceive  the  red  hat,  and  he  appointed  him  pro 
curator  to  transact  certain  affairs  of  private 
business.2 

The  death  of  James  Beaton  on  February  14, 
1539,  prevented  for  a  time  the  cardinal's  visit 
to  France,  as  there  were  duties  to  perform  and 
interests  to  consider.3  A  few  days  after  the 
death  of  the  aged  prelate  the  Bishop  of 
Galloway  delivered  the  pall  and  the  cross  to 
the  archbishop ;  but  these  must  have  been 
made  ready  for  a  ceremony  while  James 
Beaton  was  still  alive.4  The  labours  of  David 
Beaton  were  not  multiplied  by  his  elevation  to 
the  full  dignity  of  an  archbishop,  since  as 
coadjutor  he  had  taken  complete  charge  of  the 
see  of  St  Andrews ;  but  his  income  was 
materially  increased,  and  St  Andrews,  Arbroath, 
and  Mirepoix  contributed  to  his  style  and 
dignity  as  a  cardinal.  Eager  though  he 
must  have  been  to  secure  the  red  hat  and  add 
to  his  pomp,  and  also  to  take  part  in  the  de 
liberations  concerning  the  campaign  against 
Henry,  he  saw  the  need  of  securing  the 
Church  at  home  before  venturing  abroad,  as 
there  was  a  danger  that  Cromwell's  hopes 

i  Cf.  Fronde's  Hist,  of  Engl.,  ch.  xv.  2  R.  M.  S.,  iii.  1914. 

3  Appendix  V.  4  Cf.  Robertson's  Statuta,  i.  117. 
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might  be  fulfilled  and  that  God  would  "  extend 
his  brightness  "  upon  the  Scots.  The  Lutheran 
heresy  was  spreading,  and  many  Scotsmen, 
affected  by  it,  were  passing  into  England.1  In 
an  age  when  the  ancient  Church  was  on  its 
trial  and  the  truth  of  many  articles  of  the  faith 
was  being  questioned,  persecution  was  not  the 
wisest  policy,  though  it  might  be  the  most  effec 
tive  method  of  preventing  the  advance  of  the  new 
doctrines.  Beaton,  astute  statesman  and  clever 
diplomatist,  could  not  discern  the  spiritual  signs 
of  the  times ;  and,  raised  to  princely  dignity  that 
he  might  be  the  saviour  of  his  Church,  thought 
to  justify  his  elevation  by  purifying  the  land 
from  heresy.  Towards  the  end  of  February  an 
inquisition  was  organised  in  which  Beaton,  on 
Knox's  showing,  was  much  more  impetuous  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  To  ensure  a  strict 
and  thorough  inquiry  he  sent  two  of  his  men, 
Lauder  and  Oliphant,  to  the  West ;  and  a  court 
was  opened  in  Edinburgh  over  which  he  and 
"the  incestuous  Bishop  of  Dunblane"  presided.2 
The  priestly  judges  were  not  merciful.  Four 
ecclesiastics  and  one  layman  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  several  men  were  sentenced  to  ban 
ishment.  The  layman  was  Robert  Forester,  a 

1  H.,  xiv.  i.  585. 

2  A  payment  was  made  for  a  great  stand  in  the  Church  of  Holy- 
rood  for  the  accusation  of  heretics  (Rentale  S.  Andr.). 

VOL.    IV.  C 
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notary  at  Stirling,  and  the  ecclesiastics  were 
John  Keillor  and  John  Beveridge  of  the  Dom 
inican  Order,  Duncan  Simpson,  a  priest  of 
Stirling,  and  Thomas  Forret,  the  Vicar  of 
Dollar.  Keillor  had  written  a  play,  of  which 
the  subject  was  the  passion  of  Christ ;  and  the 
priests  and  Pharisees  persuading  Pilate  to  con 
demn  Christ  represented  or  suggested  the  church 
men  inducing  the  king  to  persecute  the  reformers. 
The  Vicar  of  Dollar  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  on  Sundays;  had  taught  his  people 
to  repeat  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments ;  and  had  refused  to  take 
"  the  cow  and  the  uppermost "  in  payment  for 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Calderwood,  the  Church 
historian,  asserts  that  Forret  had  been  summoned 
"  diverse  times  "  before  the  Bishops  of  St  Andrews 
and  Dunkeld,  and  had  escaped  punishment  till 
he  fell  under  the  stronger  power  of  the  cardinal. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tradition  did  not 
number  James  Beaton  among  the  fierce  inquisi 
tors,  even  though  persecution  was  waged  in  his 
name.  The  cardinal,  however,  was  of  another 
spirit.  The  five  men  were  burnt  on  the  Castle 
Hill  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  king  was  one  of  the 
spectators.  From  the  ranks  of  the  clerics  came 
men  who  answered  to  the  roll-call  of  the  martyrs 
for  the  reformed  doctrine. 

At  the  court  held  at  Glasgow  a  young  Fran- 
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ciscan  friar,  Jeremy  Eussel,  and  Alexander 
Kennedy,  a  lad  not  eighteen  years  of  age  but 
"  of  excellent  wit  in  vulgar  poetry,"  were 
brought  to  trial.  Kennedy  betrayed  signs  of 
weakness,  but  Russel  strengthened  him ;  and 
these  two,  after  making  a  good  confession,  were 
sent  to  the  stake.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
did  not  desire  their  death,  and  the  cardinal's 
commissioners  addressed  him :  "  What  will  ye 
do,  my  lord  ?  Will  ye  condemn  all  that  my 
lord  cardinal  and  the  other  bishops  and  we 
have  done  ?  If  so  ye  do,  ye  show  yourself 
enemy  to  the  Church  and  us,  and  so  we  will 
repute  you,  be  ye  assured." l  The  prelate  left 
the  youths  to  their  fate ;  but  he  was  wiser 
than  Beaton  in  shunning  the  uses  of  the  in 
quisition,  and  may  have  had  pity  for  the 
victims. 

George  Buchanan  narrates  that  in  the  begin 
ning  of  1539  "many  persons  suspected  of 
Lutheranism  were  seized.  Five  were  burnt, 
nine  recanted,  and  many  were  banished.  Among 
these  last  was  George  Buchanan,  who  escaped 
by  the  window  of  his  prison  while  his  keepers 
were  asleep."  He  had  roused  the  anger  of 
the  Franciscans  by  his  '  Somnium,'  'Palinodia/ 
and  '  Franciscanus/  and  in  attacking  them  had 
assailed  the  Church  of  which  Beaton  was  the 

1  Knox's  History. 
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guardian.  But  the  satirist  won  the  royal 
favour,  and  the  cardinal  knew  that  in  the 
day  of  the  Church's  danger  it  was  not  prudent 
to  exasperate  the  king.  James,  while  careful 
not  to  offend,  committed  Buchanan  to  a  prison 
from  which  escape  was  not  impossible.  Out  of 
this  prison  the  poet  fled,  when  he  learned  that 
a  bribe  was  being  offered  to  the  king  to 
deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  spiritual 
judge.  Passing  through  England  he  reached 
France,  and  in  Paris  heard  that  the  cardinal 
was  in  the  city.  Good  fortune  helped  him, 
however,  and  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a 
professorship  at  Bordeaux.  Beaton  could  not 
punish  him  in  regions  beyond  Scotland,  but 
he  urged  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to  secure 
his  arrest.  In  the  '  Baptistes,'  written  in  his 
exile,  the  poet  represented  Malchus,  the  high 
priest,  as  the  stubborn  upholder  of  the  tradition 
of  the  elders  and  the  bitter  foe  of  heretics; 
and  the  high  priest's  words  might  have  been 
the  cardinal's.1 

As  soon  as  the  tragedies  of  the  inquisition 
were  completed,  Beaton  made  ready  to  proceed 
to  France.  On  March  7,  1539,  the  royal  con 
firmation  of  the  charter  of  St  Mary's  College, 
St  Andrews,  founded  by  James  Beaton,  firmly 

i  Buchanan's  History  and  Life.  Of.  Hume  Brown's  George 
Buchanan.  Cf.  Appendix  VI. 
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established  what  was  intended  to  be  a  strong 
hold  of  the  faith.1  The  cardinal  is  not  re 
membered  as  a  patron  of  learning ;  but  from 
time  to  time  he  gave  money  for  the  erection 
of  the  St  Mary's  College  buildings,  and  in  1545 
granted  to  St  Leonard's  College  a  charter 
which  had  regard  to  the  strengthening  of 
discipline.2  His  account  -  book  shows  that  in 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1539,  he  gave 
£221  (Scots)  to  Sir  Walter  Mar,  master  of 
works ;  and  in  the  following  period,  on  two 
occasions,  paid  certain  French  masons  for  visit 
ing  St  Andrews  and  advising  in  regard  to 
the  college.  In  1540  building  was  continued, 
and  in  1541  the  sum  spent  was  £400.  St 
Mary's  was  not  forgotten  by  the  cardinal 
while  the  larger  interests  of  the  State  demanded 
his  care,  as  in  1542  he  expended  £300  on 
the  work,  and  issued  letters  against  his  kins 
man,  Master  John  Hay,  in  connection  with 
the  rectory  of  Tynnynghame,  which  had  been 
annexed  to  the  college.3  Immediately  after  the 
issue  of  the  confirmation  of  St  Mary's,  the 
king  granted  lands  in  Forfarshire,  forfeited 
by  Lord  Glamis,  to  the  cardinal's  son  David 
and  his  heirs,  and,  if  they  failed,  to  James, 

1  E.  M.  S.,  iii.  1930. 

2  Herkless  and  Hannay's  College  of  St  Leonard. 

3  Eentale  S.  Andr. 
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another  son.1  At  the  same  time  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  Beaton's  promotion  to  the  cardinal- 
ate  was  directed  to  Paul  III.2 

Beaton  was  in  Leith  on  March  18,  and  on 
March  23  was  at  Dieppe.3  Reginald  Pole,  who 
was  devising  plans  for  an  attack  on  England, 
was  eager  to  confer  with  him ;  and  Latinus 
was  waiting  to  present  the  red  hat.4  Norfolk, 
while  transmitting  the  disquieting  news  that 
the  Scottish  king  had  made  proclamation  to 
men  between  sixteen  and  sixty  to  be  ready 
to  assemble  with  arms  on  a  day's  notice,  repre 
sented  that  Beaton  had  gone  to  France  to  dis 
cover  what  aid  would  be  obtained  from  Francis 
and  the  pope,  and  declared  that  England  had 
no  greater  enemy  than  the  cardinal.5  Opinion 
in  Scotland  was  divided  in  regard  to  the 
national  policy.  Beaton's  faction  favoured  an 
attack  on  England,  but  did  not  approve  the 
proposal  of  a  French  ambassador  that  about 
May  15  Berwick  should  be  threatened  by  the 
Scots,  while  the  French  should  land  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  cardinal's  visit  to 

1  R.  M.  S.,  iii.  1931.     For  a  royal  concession  of  lands  to  Beaton, 
cf.  ibid.,  1916. 

2  Theiner,    p.   608.      Letters  of    thanks  were  sent  to  certain 
cardinals  (H.,  xiv.  i.  472-476). 

3  Rentale  S.  Andr.     Cf.   ibid,  for  the  finance  connected  with 
the  visit. 

4  H.,  xiv.  i.  603,  614. 

5  Ibid.,  625. 
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France  might  have  effect,  and  Henry  might 
agree  to  the  plans  of  Francis.  Another  faction 
under  Lord  Maxwell  besought  James  not  to 
break  with  Henry.  While  Maxwell  spoke  for 
some  of  the  temporal  lords,  Beaton  represented 
the  churchmen,  who  hated  the  English  king 
for  menacing  their  power,  and  had  himself 
special  cause  for  resentment,  as  Henry  was 
advising  James  not  to  yield  "  to  that  usurper 
of  Rome,"  and  not  to  suffer  any  one  of  his 
subjects  to  take  upon  him  "that  red  hat  of 
pride"  which  would  make  him  the  liegeman  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.1 

The  immediate  object  of  Beaton's  journey 
was  accomplished  when  he  received  the  red 
hat,  and  by  May  16  Latinus  was  once  more  in 
Rome.2  While  in  France  the  cardinal  secured 
a  privilege  from  the  king.  In  November  1537 
he  had  obtained  the  right  to  hold  benefices, 
acquire  property  and  transmit  it  by  testament, 
and  now  Francis  granted  that  succession  need 
not  involve  naturalisation.3  Amidst  affairs  of 
high  policy,  Beaton  attended  to  the  interests 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  satisfied  James,  who 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  for  covetous- 
ness.4  Doubtless  the  king  was  grateful  to  the 
prelate;  and  yet,  probably,  it  was  neither 

1  H.,  xiv.  i.  697,  773.  2  Ibid.,  975. 

3  Ibid.,  1185.  4  Ibid.,  xir.  ii.  131,  167. 
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good -will  towards  him  nor  concern  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  realm,  but  a  purely 
financial  motive  which  induced  him  to  assail 
the  pope  with  requests  for  legatine  powers  for 
the  cardinal.1  These  powers  had  been  refused, 
but  the  pope  had  shown  favour  to  the  prelate 
by  granting  him  authority,  in  spite  of  reserva 
tions,  to  assign  benefices  in  his  disposition  as 
Bishop  of  Mirepoix,  Coadjutor  of  St  Andrews, 
and  Commendator  of  Arbroath.2  Further,  a 
Bull  was  issued  on  May  14,  1539,  declaring 
that  the  exemption  of  Glasgow  from  the  juris 
diction  of  St  Andrews  should  cease  with  the 
life  of  Archbishop  Dunbar.3  Before  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Justice,  the 
king  had  firmly  opposed  the  grant  of  legatine 
powers  to  James  Beaton,  who  was  too  good 
a  churchman  to  manipulate  ecclesiastical  affairs 
at  the  dictate  of  the  crown.  Very  likely 
David  Beaton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  willing 
to  please,  even  to  the  violation  of  the  Canon 
Law.  By  that  law,  leases  were  not  to  be 
granted  for  long  periods,  as  there  was  danger 
of  dilapidation ;  but  for  many  years  teinds  had 
been  given  in  tack,  in  order  that  the  trouble 
of  direct  collection  might  be  avoided.  During 
the  fifteenth  century  crown  lands  began  to  be 

1  Theiner,  p.  612.  2  Appendix  IV. 

3  Of.  Robertson's  Statuta,  i.  131. 
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feued,  to  the  advantage  of  the  realm  as  well 
as  of  the  ruler,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
prelates  should  follow  an  example  of  progress.1 
Papal  sanction,  however,  was  required  for  the 
feuing  of  Church  lands ;  and  the  fact  that 
legatine  authority  was  withheld  from  Beaton, 
in  spite  of  the  king's  letter  of  August  10,  1539, 
suggests,  as  has  been  indicated,  that  Home 
was  alive  to  a  danger.  The  cardinal,  indeed, 
might  be  trusted  to  secure  the  continued 
obedience  of  Scotland  to  the  papacy ;  but  as 
a  councillor  and  courtier  he  might  be  exposed 
to  royal  influences,  and  the  coveted  authority 
might  be  exercised  with  results  disastrous  to 
the  property  of  the  Church.  The  alleged  reason 
for  the  papal  refusal  was  the  fear  that  other 
princes  might  make  a  similar  request.2  James, 
however,  pointed  out  to  Cardinal  Ghinucci 
the  difficulty  of  the  journey  from  Scotland, 
which  must  be  met  when  special  authority 
had  to  be  obtained  from  Rome ;  and  on  Janu 
ary  1,  1540,  he  again  approached  the  pope.3 
Had  the  contributions  which  the  king  sought 
from  his  clergy  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  Church,  the  pope  might  have  found  reason 
to  comply ;  but  he  must  have  been  aware  that 
the  tax  granted  by  his  predecessor  was  being 
spent  upon  selfish  objects,  and  that  James 

1  Appendix  VII.  2  H.,  xiv.  ii.  668.  3  Ibid.,  xv.  5. 
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did  not  at  present  deserve  encouragement  in  his 
financial  plans. 

On  September  9,  1539,  the  cardinal  received 
the  title  of  St  Stephen  in  the  Coelian  Mount.1 
A  few  weeks  later,  his  sons  James,  Alexander, 
and  John  were  legitimated,  and  the  act  which 
raised  their  position  did  not  lower  their  father's 
reputation  in  the  Church  or  State.2  At  the 
end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October 
Beaton  returned  to  Scotland.3  The  league 
against  Henry  had  come  to  nought  and  his 
country  was  not  attacked.  By  the  mediation 
of  the  pope  the  Truce  of  Nice,  to  which 
Charles  and  Francis  were  parties,  had  been 
signed  on  June  18,  1538,  and  shortly  after 
wards  the  Bull  of  excommunication  against 
Henry  had  been  prepared.  Cardinal  Pole, 
inspired  by  zeal  for  the  Church  and  moved  by 
resentment  against  Henry,  wrought  vigorously 
to  win  Charles  to  the  side  of  the  pope  in  the 
quarrel  with  England;  and  early  in  1539 
English  ships  were  arrested  in  Flanders,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  was  recalled  from  England, 

1  H.,  xiv.  ii.  144. 

2  R.  M.  S.,  iii.  2037.     A  precept  of  legitimation  of  a  son  and 
two  daughters  had  been  issued  on  March  5,  1531  (Privy  Seal  R.). 

3  He   was  in  St  Andrews  on  Oct.   3   (Rentale   S.  Andr.).     In 
the  Exchequer  Account,  Sept.  6,  money  was  acknowledged  from 
the  rents  of  Guienne,  paid  through  Beaton  (E.  R.,  xvii.  273).     He 
granted  feu-farms  on  Oct.  6  and  Nov.  8  (Charters  in  Register 
House). 
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and  a  fleet  was  collected  at  Antwerp  and  other 
ports,  ready  for  sea.  In  April,  however,  the 
welcome  news  reached  England  that  the  fleet 
was  dispersed.  The  emperor  saw  that  the 
English  were  prepared  to  resist  an  invasion, 
and  he  informed  the  pope  that  in  the  condition 
of  Germany  a  quarrel  with  Henry  must  be 
avoided.  Reginald  Pole  had  failed,  and  the 
league  had  been  dissolved  for  which  the  Scots 
man's  presence  in  France  had  been  required. 
In  July  Beaton  was  anxious  to  depart,  but  the 
Constable  of  France  urged  him  to  remain  till 
communications  were  received  from  Rome,  Spain, 
and  England.1  Diplomacy  and  intrigue  were 
still  at  work,  but  the  league  was  broken. 

Beaton  was  not  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
his  mission,  and  no  one  charged  him  with 
incompetence.  The  king,  on  the  contrary, 
continued  to  place  confidence  in  him  and  to 
be  mindful  of  his  private  interests.  James,  at 
the  same  time,  was  fitful  in  temper  and  troubled 
about  riches,  and  might  be  swayed  by  the 
example  of  his  uncle,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Beaton  knew 
well  the  character  of  the  king,  and  one  of  his 
letters  of  the  period  revealed  very  clearly  the 
churchman's  apprehensions.  In  a  communica 
tion  addressed  to  Andrew  Oliphant,  Vicar  of 

1  H.,  xiv.  i.  1237.    Cf.  ii.  92,  131. 
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Foulis,  his  agent  in  Eome,  he  enjoined  him  to 
see  that  the  pope  did  not  irritate  the  king 
over  a  benefice  that  was  in  dispute;  and  on 
his  own  behalf  made  request  for  the  privilege 
to  bear  his  cross  in  the  province  of  Glasgow. 
"Attour,"  he  wrote  to  Oliphant,  "ye  shall  in 
continent  get  us  an  brief,  that  we  as  Primate 
of  the  realm  may  bear  our  cross  before  us  per 
totum  regnum  Scotiae,  et  in  diocesi  et  provincia 
Glascuensi,  et  aliis  locis  qualitercumque  ex- 
emptis,  absque  tamen  praejudicio  exceptionum 
earundem ;  and  that  this  be  expede  with  all 
diligence,  and  that  this  brief  be  well  extended 
and  committed  certis  judicibus  in  partibus, 
videlicet,  Episcopo  et  Subdecano  Rossensi  ac 
Decano  de  Re-stalrig  cum  assistentia  in  eventum 
if  any  of  thir  exeemed  diocesses  or  persons  would 
alledge  that  we  should  not  bear  our  Cross  within 
them,  cum  derogatione  exceptionum  earundem 
ad  effectum  defer endi  crucem  duntaxat,  et  non 
alias,  et  absque  exceptionum  earundem  prae 
judicio,  &C."1  In  a  postscript,  dated  December 
7,  1539,  Beaton  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
Bull  of  his  title  and  announced  that  the  king 
was  eager  for  the  grant  of  legatine  power.2 
Though  pressing  for  that  power  James  showed 
no  inclination  to  tolerate  abuses,  as  he  asked 
Cardinal  Ghinucci  to  thwart  a  plan  devised  by 

1  Sadler's  State  Papers,  i.  14.  2  H.,  xv.  136. 
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George   Dury,   Beaton's  cou«in,   for   transferring 
the  archdeaconry  of  St  Andrews  to  a  boy.1 

The  suppression  of  the  great  monasteries,  in 
the  judgment  of  orthodox  churchmen,  was  an 
aggravation  of  Henry's  criminal  repudiation  of 
the  papal  power,  and  of  course  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  in  Scotland  and  France.  In  spite  of 
the  failure  of  the  Catholic  league  against  Henry, 
negotiations  between  Scotland  and  France  were 
renewed,  and  it  was  reported  that  certain  letters 
which  fell  into  English  hands  showed  that  the 
cardinal  was  meditating  a  journey  to  Rome  in 
Lent,  and  that  the  Scots  were  at  some  "  mystery  " 
with  their  allies.2  To  strain  still  further  the 
relations  of  Scotland  and  England,  one  of  the 
most  valiant  opponents  of  Henry's  monastic 
policy,  Dr  Hilliard,  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  crossed  the  Border  in  the  middle  of 
December,  hoping  to  find  a  refuge  with  the 
cardinal.  In  his  search  for  Beaton  he  passed  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  then  journeyed  to 
Linlithgow  where  he  witnessed,  though  not  as 
an  admiring  spectator,  Sir  David  Lyndsay's 
"  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates."  3 

The  boldness  of  the  poet's  utterance  had  effect 
on    the    king,    as    it    displayed    the     vices     of 

1  H.,  xiv.  ii.  673.     Cf.  Appendix  VIII.        a  Ibid.,  732,  xv.  5,  25. 

3  H.,  xiv.  ii.  684,  723,  xv.  32.  Before  Christmas  the  cardinal 
offered  34s.  to  the  relics  at  Dumfries  (Rentale  S.  Andr.).  Similar 
offerings  were  made  at  Bestalrig  and  Loretto  in  April  1540  (ibid.). 
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the  clergy,  which  even  charity  could  not  excuse 
and  no  policy  could  justify,  and  the  cardinal 
with  his  own  indecencies  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  prelates  and  priests  must  have  seen  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Church.  Informa 
tion  duly  reached  Cromwell,  Henry's  minister, 
that  James  and  the  temporal  lords  were  set  on 
a  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  had  been  severely 
admonished,  and  that  the  churchmen  were  to  be 
deposed  from  their  offices  in  the  State.  The 
Englishman  may  have  believed  that  a  revolution 
was  inevitable  ;  in  any  case,  as  he  would  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  inciting  James  to  the  work 
of  reformation,  he  approved  the  proposal  to  send 
Ralph  Sadler  to  the  Scottish  Court  and  prepared 
careful  instructions,  which  were  to  be  concealed 
at  all  costs  from  the  cardinal  and  his  friends. 
The  king  was  to  be  roused  to  jealousy  over  the 
letter  to  Oliphant,  which  had  been  secured,  and 
it  was  to  be  shown  that  a  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  would  increase  the  royal  revenues.1 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  in 
February  1540,  Sadler  was  conducted  to  Holy- 
rood  by  Captain  Borthwick  and  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  who,  as  they  were  not  of  the  cardinal's 
party,  were  probably  selected  by  the  king.2  At 

1  H.,  xv.  114,  136. 

2  Beaton  was  in  Edinburgh  on  Feb.  20  (A.  D.  C.  S. ;  T.  A.,  vii.  362). 
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Holyrood  the  king  was  seen  at  mass,  kneeling 
under  a  "cloath  of  estate  without  any  travel," 
and    surrounded    by    the    cardinal    and    divers 
bishops   and   nobles.      When    the   pious   service 
was  concluded,  Sadler  was  presented,   and   soon 
found  opportunity  to   set  forth   his  business  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions.      A  charge  was 
made  against  the  cardinal,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  detail ;  and  James  replied  that  if  Beaton 
had   offended   he   would    not    stand    in    awe    of 
any   to   punish    him,   though   at   the  same   time 
he   showed   that   he  was  aware  of  the  request 
for   the   legatine    authority.      Sadler   thereupon 
offered    to    read   the   letter   which  Beaton    had 
written    to    Oliphant.      James,    speaking    very 
softly,    as    the    cardinal    was   in   the    chamber, 
bade  him  keep  it  for   another   time.      He   dis 
cussed    quite    frankly    the    suppression    of    the 
monasteries,    though    he    did     not    satisfy    the 
Englishman  when  he  urged   that   the  fact  that 
some  of  the  religious  houses  were  bad  was  no 
reason  for  a  general  destruction.      He  gave  the 
assurance,  however,   that   he  would  set  himself 
to  redress  clamant  evils.     On  the  day  after  the 
interview  the  cardinal  took  Sadler  to  dine  with 
the   lords,  placing  him   in  the   highest   seat   of 
honour,    and     accompanied     him     to    a     second 
conversation     with    the    king.       The    letter    to 
Oliphant    was    shown    in    secret    to    James,    as 
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Beaton  was  present,  and  at  the  words  "solicit 
that  nothing  be  done  that  might  in  any  wise 
irritate  the  king's  grace  and  his  council  against 
the  liberties  of  the  Holy  Kirk"  he  cried,  "By 
God!  they  dread  me."  Yet  he  was  ready  to 
excuse  the  cardinal  in  everything,  and  seemed 
wondrous  loath  to  hear  of  any  untruth  in  him.1 

Sadler's  visit  to  Edinburgh  took  place  in  the 
season  of  Lent,  and  difficulties  arose  when  he 
ate  forbidden  foods.  He  was  the  commissioner 
of  a  king,  and  courtesy  might  have  prevented 
interference  with  his  diet ;  but  he  was  the  enemy 
of  the  Church,  and  churchmen  could  descend 
to  petty  spite.  Being  "an  evil  fishman"  he 
partook  of  eggs  and  white  meat;  and  the 
rumour  spread  that  he  and  his  people  "did  eat 
flesh."  The  king,  whether  or  not  he  had  the 
right,  gave  him  permission  to  dine  as  he  chose ; 
but  the  cardinal,  who  could  not  lay  hands  on 
him,  though  he  would  have  delighted  in  the 
death  of  the  sinner,  issued  a  proclamation,  ac 
cording  to  Sadler's  version  of  the  story,  that 
any  Scot  who  bought  or  ate  eggs  would  be 
burnt  and  his  goods  confiscated.2  The  story 
was  not  without  foundation.  It  appears  from 
one  of  the  Formulare  documents,  addressed  by 
Beaton  to  the  rural  dean  of  Linlithgow  and 
others,  that  as  certain  parishioners  were  sell- 

i  H.,  xv.  248.  2  Ibid.,  249. 
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ing  forbidden  food  to  Scots  as  well  as  aliens, 
while  others,  to  avoid  a  breach  of  the  law, 
were  bestowing  it  as  a  gratuity  or  giving  it 
by  way  of  barter,  all  such  persons  were  to  be 
warned  on  pain  of  excommunication  not  to 
sell,  give,  or  eat  flesh  and  eggs  during  Lent.1 
The  English  commissioner  could  not  openly 
take  offence  and  could  not  formally  protest, 
in  a  country  which  was  still  obedient  to  the 
pope,  that  his  food  supply  was  restricted  in 
kind ;  and  of  the  cardinal  it  might  be  said 
in  charity  that  he  was  guarding  his  people, 
from  sin. 

The  English  diplomacy  failed,  and  Sadler,, 
who  could  not  shake  the  king's  confidence  or 
persuade  him  to  demolish  the  religious  houses, 
did  not  inaugurate  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
Once  more,  on  February  24,  1540,  James  asked 
the  pope  for  the  legatine  authority,  and  about 
the  same  time  granted  a  feu-charter  of  certain 
lands  to  one  of  the  cardinal's  sons.2  There- 
was  one  matter,  however,  on  which  James  and 
Beaton  did  not  agree.  The  pope  proposed  to 
appoint  to  Dryburgh  a  Scottish  theologian  of 
distinction,  Eobert  Wauchope,  who  was  Beaton's 
friend.  The  king  had  an  opportunity  of  prov 
ing  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  for  ecclesiastical 
efficiency  by  advancing  one  who  might  aid  the 

1  F.,  416.  a  H.,  xv.  260.     E.  R,  xvii.  377. 
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cardinal  in  defence  of  the  faith;  but  certain 
domestic  considerations  had  weight,  and  he 
nominated  for  the  Abbey  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Erskine.1 

In    the    troubled    relations    of    England    and 
Scotland    the    movements    of    the    Scots    were 
carefully  watched,  and  an  expedition  organised 
by  James  for  purposes  entirely  connected  with 
the   realm    aroused    English    suspicions.     A   re 
volt  had  broken  out  in  the  Isles  in   1539,  and 
James    determined     to     punish     the    offenders. 
Accordingly     a     fleet     was     made     ready,     and 
rumour    was    busy   with    its    destination.       On 
May   4,    1540,  Sir  Edward  Aglionby  sent  word 
to  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  that  James  had  sum 
moned    certain    nobles,    and    that,    though    the 
preparations  were   ostensibly  against   the   Isles, 
a  fleet  was  to  sail  to  France  or  Flanders  and 
was    to     be    joined     by     Huntly,     Arran,    and 
Beaton.2      English    nervousness    contributed    to 
exaggerate  the   project   and   invent  details.     It 
was  said  that  the  expedition  had  been  deferred, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  beer  stored  in  the 
ships  was  soured;    and  further,  that   almost   all 
the   nobles   would   join   the   king,    that    Beaton 
was    to   have   with    him    500    men    at    his   own 


1  H.,  xv.  136,  244. 

2  Ibid.,  634.  Beaton  was  raising  money  by  feuing  lands  (R.  M.  b., 

iii.  2905).' 
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charge,  and  that  James  would  land  at  Hon- 
fleur,  proceed  to  Paris,  and  return  by  the  West 
Sea  to  make  one  of  his  natural  sons  Lord  of 
the  Isles.1 

The  expedition  was  intended  for  the  Isles ; 
and  if  there  was  postponement  it  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  on  May  22,  1540,  the 
queen  bore  "  a  prince  fair  and  life-like."  Shortly 
after  that  event  the  king  set  out,  accompanied 
by  Beaton  and  other  lords.  Beaton  sailed  in 
the  Mary  Willeby,  and  his  accounts  show  the 
expenses  he  incurred.2  Before  his  departure 
James  refused,  in  a  communication  addressed 
to  the  pope,  to  consider  Wauchope,  "  the  blind 
theologian,"  for  Dryburgh  ;  and  he  intimated 
that  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  had  nom 
inated  William  Gibson,  Dean  of  Restalrig,  as 
his  suffragan.  He  wrote,  too,  to  Cardinal 
Ghinucci  against  Wauchope,  and  continued  to 
press  for  the  legatine  authority.3  The  cardinal 
himself  did  not  neglect  the  business  of  the 
Church  while  preparing  for  the  voyage  to  the 
Isles.  A  court  of  inquisition  was  established  at 
St  Andrews,  and  Captain  Borthwick,  who  had 
received  Sadler  at  Edinburgh,  was  accused  of 
heresy.4  Spottiswoode  narrates  that  "  the  first 

1  H.,  xv.  709.  2  Eentale  S.  Andr. 

3  H.,  xv.  637,  759  ;  Appendix  IX. 

4  James  was  in  St  Andrews  during  the  sitting  of  the  court 
(Rentale  S.  Andr.). 
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act    of    the    cardinal    after    his    promotion    did 
show  what  an  enemy  he  would  be  to  those  who 
in    that   time   were   called  heretics,   for  he  was 
not   well   warmed    in   his   seat   when,    to   make 
his  greatness  seen,  he  brought  to  St  Andrews" 
certain    earls    and    lords    with     "  divers     other 
barons  and  men  of  quality."     After  naming  the 
churchmen  in  attendance,  the  historian  proceeds 
to  tell  how  Beaton,  "  sitting  in  chair  somewhat 
erected    above    the    rest    (for    that    he    was    a 
cardinal),  began  to  expone  the  dangers  wherein 
the    Catholic    faith    stood    by    the    increase    of 
heretics  and  the   boldness  they  took  to  profess 
their  opinions  openly  even   in   the  king's  court, 
where   he   said  they   found    too   great  counten 
ance."     Borthwick  had  fled  to  England,  but  the 
trial   proceeded   and   twelve   charges    were   pre 
ferred.     According    to    Foxe,    while    the    Arch 
bishop  of  Glasgow  was  president  of  the  court, 
judgment    was     pronounced     by     the     cardinal. 
The  sentence  was  that  Borthwick's  goods  were 
to    be    confiscated,   his   effigy   was   to   be   burnt 
at    the    market    cross,    he    himself    was    to    be 
harboured  by  no  one,  and,  if  apprehended,  was 
to   suffer   punishment    without    hope   of  mercy.1 

1  H.,  xv.  714.  Knox's  History,  Foxe's  Martyrs.  Laing  (Knox 
i.,  Appendix)  says  Beaton  was  not  at  the  trial,  but  was  absent 
with  the  king.  James  and  Beaton  were  in  St  Andrews  on 
May  28  (Rentale  S.  Andr.  Hist.  MSS.  R,  v.  631).  Of.  Appendix 
X.  on  the  articles  against  Borthwick. 
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One  of  the  charges  made  against  the  accused 
was  that  he  possessed  the  New  Testament  in 
English;  and  so  late  as  September  1561  John 
Wynram,  with  the  minister  and  kirk-session  of 
St  Andrews,  declared  the  cardinal's  sentence 
"to  be  null  and  wranguslie  gevyn,  and  the 
gevaris  tharof  to  hav  schawynn  tham  selfis 
tharby  mer  ignorant  of  Godis  Word  and  lawis, 
and  plane  inemeis  to  his  trewth." l  Wynram, 
who  was  Sub-Prior  of  St  Andrews,  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  the  year  of  Borthwick's  con 
demnation,  and  received  £20  from  the  cardinal.2 
The  provision  of  Gibson,  the  archbishop's 
suffragan,  as  bishop  of  Libaria  was  made  on 
July  16,  1540,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he 
should  exercise  episcopal  powers  in  the  city 
and  diocese  of  St  Andrews,  and  that  his  salary 
should  be  £200.  He  was  consecrated  at  St 
Andrews  on  August  28,  1541,  during  the 
cardinal's  absence  in  France,  and  died  on  July 
7  of  the  following  year.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  succeeded  him  as  suffragan,  and 
yet  the  advancing  years  increased  the  poli 
tical  labours  of  the  cardinal.  The  pope,  though 
he  elevated  Gibson  to  episcopal  dignity  at 
the  invitation  of  James,  did  not  respond  to 
the  petition  for  the  legatine  authority,  and 

1  R  of  St  Andrews  Kirk-Session,  i.  103,  104. 

2  Rentale  S.  Andr. 
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on     July     31,     1540,    the     king     renewed    the 
request.1 

After  his  return  from  the  Isles,  the  king 
agreed,  according  to  Buchanan,  to  the  appoint 
ment  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart  as  an 
inquisitor.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however, 
that  Beaton  approved  the  de]egation  of  ecclesias 
tical  authority  to  a  layman ;  and,  if  Buchanan's 
story  must  be  accepted,  it  is  evident  that  the 
churchman  consented  to  the  nomination  of 
Hamilton  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  judgment 
against  men  whom  he  himself  could  not  attack. 
Knox  narrates  that  the  cardinal,  feeling  himself 
strong  in  the  king's  favour,  resolved  to  strike 
at  certain  nobles  whose  fidelity  to  the  faith 
was  in  doubt.  A  list  of  these  nobles  was 
prepared,  but  on  the  advice  of  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange  the  king  rejected  it,  even  though  the 
prelates  showed  what  profit  might  be  gained  by 
confiscation.  "  Pack  you,  Jefwellis,"  cried  the 
king,  "  gett  yow  to  your  chargeis,  and  reforme 
your  awin  lyves,  and  be  not  instrumentis  of 
discord  betuix  my  nobilitie  and  me."  James 
was  a  man  of  fitful  moods  and  may  have  up 
braided  the  clergy,  but  the  words  do  not  seem 
natural  on  the  lips  of  a  king  whose  conduct 
was  not  above  reproach,  and  whose  nobles  were 

1  H.,   xv.    892,   933.     H.,   xvii.   471.     Rentale   S.    Andr.     Ap 
pendix  XL 
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too    often    in   revolt.       It    is    true    that    Sadler 
afterwards    heard   from    Arran   that   there    had 
been  a  list  of  nobles  and  barons  who  might  be 
condemned    for    heresy    and    stripped    of    their 
property ;    and,   amidst  the  rumours  concerning 
a  roll  of  suspects,   the    story   may   have    arisen 
that    Hamilton    of    Finnart    was    appointed    to 
preside  over  a  court  of  inquisition.     Drummond 
of   Hawthornden    tells    how    the    inquisitor   re 
solved  to  make  an  example   of  his  own  cousin, 
the   brother   of  Patrick    Hamilton.      This    man, 
in  turn,  exposed  an  old  plot  for  the  murder  of 
the    king,    in    which    Finnart   had    a    principal 
share;    and    the    inquisitor's    doom    was    sealed 
before  he  had  opportunity  to  seize  even  one  of 
the  least  of  the  heretics.     James  had  a  morbid 
dread    of    intrigues    against    his    life,    and    on 
August  16,  1540,  Hamilton  was  executed.1     For 
a    time   the    cardinal   was    out    of   favour    with 
the   king,   and    it   may   be    conjectured    that    in 
some  way  he  was  associated  with  Finnart.     The 
estrangement,    however,    did    not    continue,    as 
on  October  5  James  was  in  St  Andrews.2 

Commercial  interests,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1540,  compelled  James  to  send  an  envoy 
to  Charles  V.,  and  Campbell  of  Lundy  was 

1  A.  P.  (Dec.  1540),  Diurnal  of  Occurrents. 

2  H.,  xvi.  120.     A.  D.  C.  S.     Beaton  was  present  in  St  Giles', 
Edinburgh,  on  St  Andrew's  Day,  and  celebrated   Christmas  at 
St  Andrews  (Rentale  S.  Andr.). 
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selected.  Prudence  dictated  that  in  passing 
through  England  the  envoy  should  visit  the 
Court  and  explain  the  nature  of  his  business 
with  the  emperor ;  and  Beaton  engaged  to  show 
Francis  that  that  business  was  purely  commercial.1 
The  English  had  good  reason  to  watch  the  Scots, 
especially  as  Paul  III.  had  entered  on  a  new 
campaign  of  intrigue.  Early  in  1541  the  pope 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  confer  Dryburgh  on 
Wauchope,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  concession 
instructed  Beaton  to  approach  James  in  reference 
to  Ireland.2  A  reformation  in  accordance  with 
English  plans  was  in  progress  there,  and  in  the 
same  year,  1541,  Henry  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Ireland  and  Head  of  the  Irish  Church. 
The  Scottish  king,  however,  in  spite  of  the  pope 
and  the  cardinal,  showed  no  inclination  to  attack 
England  for  the  cause  of  Ireland  or  for  any  other 
cause  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  succeed  in  maintaining 
peace.  There  was  still  the  old  trouble  of  the 
refugees.  Henry  demanded  that  these  men 
should  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  a  special 
claim  was  made  for  Dr  Hilliard,  who  was  at  the 
University  of  St  Andrews  under  Beaton's  pro 
tection.3  Apart  altogether  from  his  annoyance 
that  Scotland  was  harbouring  English  rebels,  he 


1  H.,  xvi.  149,  279,  373.  2  Ibid.,  563. 

3  Herkless  and  Hannay'a  College  of  St  Leonard,  222.     Appendix 
XII. 
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was  angry  over  the  failure  of  Sadler's  mission. 
He  was  to  learn,  too,  from  the  transactions  of  a 
Parliament  held  in  March  1541  that  the  power 
of  the  prelates  had  not  been  shaken.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Virgin  was  enjoined,  and  all 
subjects  of  the  king  were  required  to  seek  her 
intercession  on  behalf  of  peace  between  him  and 
other  Christian  princes.  Further,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  authority  of  the  pope  should  not  be 
impugned.  These  enactments  indicated  that  the 
prelates  were  keeping  James  within  the  pale  of 
orthodoxy,  but  the  Parliament  was  to  show,  at 
the  same  time,  that  loyalty  to  Rome  did  not 
imply  immunity  for  the  clergy.  A  statute  for 
the  reform  of  the  Church  expressly  announced 
that  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  would  induce  the  king- 
to  press  for  papal  intervention,  and  the  higher 
prelates  themselves  were  threatened.  Henry 
could  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Parliament,  and  there  was  no  promise  of  the 
Reformation. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament  the  king 
ratified  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Justice. 
By  the  original  compromise  the  churchmen 
agreed  to  assign  for  its  endowment  benefices  to 
the  value  of  £1425  ;  but  as  these  benefices  were 
not  vacant  they  agreed  to  pay  in  proportion  to 
the  assignment.  Neither  of  the  Beatons  had 
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conformed  to  the  resolution,  and  at  the  date  of 
the  ratification  the  cardinal  was  owing  £770  in 
respect  of  St  Andrews  and  Arbroath.     Not  im 
probably  the  refusal  to  pay  was  connected  with 
the   claim   for   £860    which   James   Beaton  had 
advanced  in  1525  for  certain  diplomatic  expenses.1 
In  spite  of  the  high  position  of  the  cardinal,  an 
action  was  raised  in  the  Court  of  Session  and 
ended   in   an   order   to   distrain    upon   temporal 
lands    and    goods   for  the    arrears  of  payment.2 
The  financial  controversy,  however,  did  not  lead 
to  a  breach  between  the  king  and  the  cardinal ; 
though  it  showed  that  James  was  not  in  complete 
subservience    to    the    great     churchman.      The 
Parliament  of  March  1541  indicated  that  James 
had   no   intention  of  following  his  uncle  on  the 
path  of  separation  from  Rome.     Yet  the  favour 
shown  to  the  Church  was  not  altogether  a  free 
will  offering,  as  he  profited  by  his  act  of  grace. 
On  March  14  he  wrote  to  Paul  III.,  thanking 
him   for  the  provision   to   Dryburgh   and  repre 
senting  that  the  legatine  authority  would  aid  the 
repression  of  Lutheranism  ;  while  on  April  11  he 
was  able  to  assure  his  Holiness  that  the  clergy 
were  grateful  for  the  measures   against   heresy. 
He   was   surprised   to   learn,  however,  that  the 

1  Vol.  iii.  237,  250.     In  1546  the  Treasury  could  not  prove  that 
the  sum  had  been  refunded  (A.  D.  C.  S.,  March  19  and  May  24). 

2  A.  D.  C.  S.,  April  2,  1541. 
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pope  was  delaying  his  sanction  of  a  grant 
promised  by  them,  and  he  stated  that  they  had 
petitioned  in  favour  of  a  papal  confirmation.  The 
sum  amounted  to  10,000  crowns,  according  to  one 
of  the  English  reports ;  but  the  clergy  were 
cunning  in  their  day  and  generation,  if  it  was 
true  that  they  "did  prevent  the  same  at  Rome 
afore  or  ever  the  King  of  Scots  had  sent  for  the 
same  confirmation."  1  Circumstances,  however, 
began  to  favour  them  and  render  their  support 
indispensable  for  the  king. 

A  revocation  of  grants  made  during  the  king's 
minority  was  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  in 
December  1540 ;  and  the  disappointed  bene 
ficiaries,  if  not  prepared  for  revolt,  were  not 
ready  at  the  king's  call  to  engage  in  a  campaign 
devised  by  the  prelates  for  the  protection  of  their 
order.  The  king's  sons  died  ;  and  after  their 
death  his  suspicions  of  his  nobles  increased,  and 
he  became  morbid  in  regard  to  his  own  safety.2 
He  recognised,  however,  that  the  clergy  could  be 
trusted,  as  they  were  praying  for  his  prosperity 
in  the  days  of  the  Church's  danger,  and  more 
and  more  he  turned  to  them  for  counsel. 

The  cardinal,  well  aware  of  the  king's  avarice 
and  Henry's  temptations,  kept  vigilant  watch, 


1  H.,  xvi.  619,  719,  990. 

2  Ibid.,  832.      On  January    28,  1540,  a  payment  was  made  by 
the  cardinal  to  the  nurses  of  the  prince  (Rentale  S.  Andr.). 
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and  even  dared  to  intercept  letters  addressed 
from  England.  His  master  showed  no  resent 
ment  when  the  letters  were  delivered,  but  passing 
to  St  Andrews  held  consultation  with  him  and 
other  councillors.  The  result  of  the  interview 
was  a  serious  resolution  to  prepare  for  war.1 
Early  in  July  it  was  decided  that  Beaton  should 
proceed  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
aid  against  England,  and  the  king,  who  was  in 
search  of  benefices  for  two  of  his  natural  sons, 
desired  his  faithful  minister  to  visit  the  papal 
court.2  Rapid  preparations  were  made  for 
Beaton's  departure.  Commissaries  were  chosen 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  St  Andrews  and 
Arbroath,  and  vicars  -  general  were  named. 
Powers  of  presentation  and  collation  were 
granted  to  John  Lauder,  and  he  was  author 
ised  to  make  appointments  in  the  consistorial 
courts  and  confirm  majora  testamenta.z 

Sometime  in  May  the  cardinal  crossed  from 
Queensferry  to  Inverkeithing  on  his  way  to  visit 
his  mother  who  was  seriously  ill,  and  there  is 
record  of  an  order  for  special  medicines  for  her. 
After  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1541,  Beaton 
commissioned  a  Frenchman  to  prepare  a  memorial 
brass  for  her  tomb  and  his  father's  in  the  Church 
of  Markinch,  and  the  chaplain  was  paid  to  celebrate 

1  H.,  xvi.  946.  2  Ibid.,  963,  964,  1112.     F.,  433. 

3  A.  D.  C.  S.,  F.  423,  426.    Rentals  S.  Andr.    Appendix  XIII. 
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for  the  souls  of  the  late  archbishop's  father  and 
mother.  Before  his  departure  for  France  another 
domestic  matter  received  the  cardinal's  attention. 
Precepts  were  signed  for  the  expenses  of  two 
grand-nephews  attending  the  school  at  Crail.1 
The  account-book  shows  that  on  July  16  the 
cardinal  granted  a  receipt  for  money  for  his  play 
with  the  king  at  Dumfries  and  Crawfurd  John, 
and  on  July  17  he  reached  Leith.  Sixteen  horses 
were  presented  to  him,  and  these  were  shipped  in 
the  Mary  Welshing Jiame.  It  is  noted  that  he 
took  with  him  tapestries  in  a  canvas  cover.  A 
sum  of  3000  crowns  of  gold  of  the  sun  was 
borrowed  from  the  Treasurer,  which  on  February 
18,  1542,  was  repaid  as  £3300  Scots. 

Beaton  left  Leith  on  July  21,  1541,  sailing  in 
the  Unicorn,  and  carried  letters  to  Paul  III.  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise.2  The  Queen  of  Navarre  was 
ready  to  receive  him  on  his  way  to  Rome,  but  at 
Lyons  he  informed  Lord  William  Howard  that  he 
was  doubtful  if  he  would  proceed  to  the  papal 
city.3  Certainly  he  had  no  need  to  seek  an 
opportunity  to  plead  for  his  country,  as  the  pope 
was  alive  to  Henry's  machinations.  Paul  III.,  how- 


1  Rentale   S.   Andr.      Beaton's  father  died  in   November  1532 
(A.  D.  C.  S.,Nov.  18). 

2  Rentale  S.  Andr.,  T.  A.,  vii.  497  ;  viii.  91.     EL,  xvi.  994,  999. 
"  The  said  Cardynale  goeth  in  a  shipe  callede  the  Marye  Wyllybie  " 
(ibid.,  990). 

3  H.,  xvi.  1073,  1199. 
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ever,  in  view  of  Germany,  would  not  alienate  the 
emperor,  and  on  account  of  the  friendly  relations 
between  Charles  and  Henry  would  not  incline  to 
Francis.  Germany  was  of  more  value  than  Scot 
land  in  the  judgment  of  his  Holiness.  It  was 
plain,  therefore,  to  Beaton  that  no  interview 
would  affect  the  papal  policy ;  and,  further,  he 
was  not  required  to  seek  the  pope  on  behalf  of 
James,  as  on  August  23  provisions  were  made  for 
Whithorn  and  Melrose.1  Yet  France  might  aid 
Scotland  in  the  quarrel  with  England,  even 
though  the  pope  would  not  intervene.  The  papal 
nuncio,  discussing  matters  with  Beaton,  declared 
that  Henry's  position  was  unstable,  and  if  he  died 
there  would  be  a  reaction  in  England.  Beaton,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  how  Henry  would  form  an 
alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  might  even  return 
to  obedience  to  Rome,  if  Charles  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Mary  of  England.  The  nuncio 
was  impressed,  and  described  Beaton  as  speaking 
more  like  a  cardinal  than  a  partisan  of  Scotland 
and  France.2 

Though  his  ablest  counsellor  was  not  by  his 
side,  James  did  not  break  off  correspondence  with 
Henry,  who  continued  to  press  the  question  of  the 
refugee  churchmen.  The  proposal  for  a  meeting, 
which  had  been  made  in  former  years,  was  re 
newed  ;  and  Henry  desired  to  take  advantage  of 

1  H.,  xvi.  1112  ;  cf.  Appendix  XIV.  2  Ibid.,  1138. 
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the  cardinal's  absence  in  France.1  He  went  so 
far  as  to  say  to  the  French  Ambassador  that  the 
Scottish  prelates  feared  that  James  would  imitate 
England  in  suppressing  the  religious  houses,  and 
that  the  cardinal,  seeing  the  storm  imminent, 
had  withdrawn  to  France.2  He  did  not  know, 
however,  that  Beaton,  alive  to  danger,  had 
obtained  a  promise  from  James  that  he  would 
not  enter  England  until  France  had  replied  to 
the  Scottish  overtures.3  For  some  reason  James 
agreed  to  meet  Henry  at  York  in  September,  but 
failed  to  keep  the  engagement. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  seems  to  have  been 
dominated  partly  by  considerations  of  finance. 
The  prelates  had  granted  a  contribution  of 
£5000,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  August  1  ;  but, 
if  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  the  general  feeling,  there  was  reluctance 
and  delay.4  It  was  Beaton's  diplomatic  duty  to 
represent  the  royal  wishes  and  secure,  if  possible, 
the  sanction  of  papal  authority  for  a  fresh 
recourse  to  ecclesiastical  wealth.  James  sought, 
in  fact,  to  enrich  himself  by  playing  upon  the 
fears  of  the  churchmen  and  the  papacy,  while 
they,  on  their  part,  naturally  desired  a  tangible 
return  for  their  money  in  pronounced  hostility 
towards  England.  That  the  cardinal  had  a 

1H.,  xvi.  1138.  2Ibid.,  1130. 

3  Ibid.,  1143.  4  Appendix  XV. 
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delicate  situation  to  handle  is  evident  from  the 
tone  of  his  communications  to  James  on  the 
subject  of  the  tax. 

Francis,  when  he  heard  of  the  proposed  meet 
ing  of  the  two  kings,  sent  for  Beaton  and  was 
assured  that  it  would  not  take  place.  The 
cardinal  asserted  that  had  James  intended  to 
visit  England  he  would  have  sent  an  intimation 
to  the  French  Court,  and  he  professed  to  have 
word  from  his  master  that  he  would  not  go 
to  York.  Satisfied  with  the  answer,  Francis 
instructed  him  to  send  thanks  to  James  for 
deciding  not  to  meet  Henry,  and  Beaton,  when 
intimating  the  royal  message,  reported  that  there 
was  an  appearance  of  trouble  between  France 
and  England.  At  the  appointed  time  Henry 
proceeded  to  York,  though  he  probably  knew 
that  he  would  not  see  his  nephew  ;  but  he  kept 
his  engagement  and  did  not  smother  his  wrath.1 

The  mission  to  France,  though  mainly  political, 
enabled  Beaton  to  attend  to  the  king's  private 
business.  In  a  despatch  from  Dijon,  dated 
October  25,  1541,  he  announced  that  the  queen's 
pension  was  ready  to  be  paid  at  Paris,  that 
5000  francs  had  been  sent  to  the  papal  treasury 
from  the  "  county  of  Gyen"  for  the  expenses 
of  Melrose,  while  another  sum  of  4000  francs 
had  been  obtained  from  the  same  source.  He 

1  H.,  xvi.  1178,  1181-3. 
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was  able  to  make  known  a  decision  by  which 
Scotland  was  to  be  exempted  from  a  tax  imposed 
on  merchants,  but  had  to  tell  that  there  was 
no  definite  reply  from  Rome  regarding  the  con 
tribution.1  Writing  from  Paris  on  November 
26,  he  showed  that  a  Frenchman  was  to  be 
"  hastily  dispatched "  to  spy  how  things  stood 
touching  English  fortifications  on  the  Borders ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  conveyed  to  Christian 
of  Denmark  the  goodwill  of  his  royal  master,  and 
expressed  his  own  satisfaction  with  the  alliance 
concluded  between  Christian  and  Francis.2 

The  policy  of  Beaton  at  this  juncture  was 
clearly  dictated  by  the  international  situation, 
A  Catholic  league,  with  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland  as 
members,  was  impossible,  as  Charles  and  Francis 
were  rivals.  There  might  be  an  alliance,  how 
ever,  between  Francis  and  Henry,  and  Scotland 
might  be  left  to  her  own  devices ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  English  king  united  with  the 
emperor  he  would  be  free  to  make  war  on 
Scotland.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Scottish 
statesman,  therefore,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  terms  should  be  arranged 
between  England  and  France;  but  Charles 
did  not  approve,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  alliance.  Accordingly  certain  Scottish 

1  H.,  xvi.  1288.  2  Ibid.,  1378,  1446. 
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ambassadors  who  were  in  London  had  to  act 
with  caution;  and  in  order  to  allay  suspicion 
avoided  the  French  envoy  and  corresponded 
with  Francis  through  Beaton.  It  suited  Francis, 
of  course,  to  oppose  the  emperor,  and  at  Beaton's 
instigation  he  empowered  his  representative  in 
England  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  the  three 
sovereigns.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
the  scheme  Henry  desired  a  settlement  with 
Scotland  on  his  own  terms,  and  continued  to 
press  for  the  return  of  the  refugee  churchmen. 
He  was  willing  to  meet  Francis,  but  did  not 
forget  the  failure  of  James  to  keep  the  engage 
ment  at  York,  and  would  not  have  him  at  the 
interview.  Apart  from  his  annoyance  over  his 
nephew's  conduct,  his  resentment  against  Scot 
land  was  a  permanent  passion,  which  no  alliance 
with  France  could  remove,  and  after  reporting 
their  failure  to  Beaton  the  ambassadors  returned 
to  Scotland.1 

Meanwhile  Pope  Paul  III.  had  summoned 
Beaton  to  Rome ;  but  in  the  middle  of  Feb 
ruary  1542  James  asked  that  the  summons 
should  be  recalled,  alleging  that  he  could  not 
spare  the  cardinal.2  Beaton,  however,  did  not 
return  immediately  to  Scotland,  and  towards 
the  end  of  March  appeared  at  the  French  Court.3 

1  H.,  xvii.  34,  51,  61,  84,  88,  92,  100.  2  Ibid.,  110. 

3  Ibid.,  232. 
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It  is  evident  that  Beaton  did  not  desire  to 
go  to  Rome,  and  therefore  his  master  intervened. 
Paul  III.  may  have  been  anxious  to  learn  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  Scotland,  but,  more  prob 
ably,  he  may  have  thought  to  use  Beaton  to 
prevent  a  struggle  between  Francis  and  Charles, 
knowing  that  the  emperor  would  resent  any 
alliance  between  France  and  England,  and  that 
in  a  conflict  Rome  might  suffer.  Beaton,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  eager  for  the  alliance,  and 
preferring  his  own  policy  to  the  pope's  deter 
mined  not  to  see  Rome. 

Henry  would  not  have  objected  to  a  renewal 
of  the  strife  between  Charles  and  Francis,  as  it 
would  have  left  him  free  to  deal  with  Scotland, 
and  equally  he  felt  himself  secure  against  France 
so  long  as  he  had  the  emperor  on  his  side. 
With  blatant  indiscretion  he  favoured  a  plot 
for  kidnapping  his  nephew,  though  fortunately 
his  Council  did  not  approve,  and  a  French  inter 
vention  on  behalf  of  the  outraged  Scots  was  not 
demanded.1  His  plans  for  an  ecclesiastical  re 
volution  in  Scotland  had  been  thwarted,  and 
his  proposals  for  a  meeting  with  his  nephew 
rejected.  In  spite  of  Beaton,  therefore,  a  treaty 
between  France  and  England  could  have  secured 
no  advantage  for  Scotland.  Yet  the  failure  of 
his  scheme  did  not  incline  the  cardinal  to 
1  H.,  xvii.  219. 
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thoughts  of  peace,  and  he  continued  in  France, 
a  suppliant  for  help  against  the  man  who  was 
the  enemy  of  James,  the  rival  of  Francis,  and 
the  disobedient  son  of  Pope  Paul.  Munitions  of 
war  were  despatched  to  Scotland.1  Yet  Henry 
was  not  alarmed,  especially  as  the  emperor  was 
eager  for  his  support.  His  Council,  too,  in  the 
interests  of  Charles,  dissuaded  him  from  agreeing 
to  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Mary  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.2 

In  May  Beaton  sent  "  ane  stand  of  harnes" 
as  a  gift  to  James ; 3  but  this  courtesy  did 
not  prevent  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Session 
over  the  lands  of  Baky  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  cardinal's  son  David.  These  lands  had 
been  annexed  to  the  Crown  by  the  Act  of 
Revocation  of  December  1540,  and  the  charters 
of  March  1539  and  February  1540  were  an 
nulled  on  the  ground  that  the  narrative  was 
false  and  that  the  transaction  involved  a  dim 
inution  of  the  royal  rental.4 

While  the  cardinal  still  lingered  in  France, 
the  preparations  for  war  were  continued  in 
Scotland ;  and  so  closely  united  were  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  that  Francis 
counted  on  Scottish  help  if  he  attacked  the 
emperor.  Rumours  of  war  were  rife,  and  Paget, 

1  R.  M.  S.,  iii.  2652.  2  H.,  xvii.  124,  291,  293,  324. 

3  T.  A.,  viii.  128.  4  A.  D.  C.  S.  (May  20). 
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the  English  ambassador  to  the  French  Court, 
reported  a  conversation  at  a  dinner  where 
Beaton  was  one  of  the  guests.  The  Cardinal 
du  Bellay  was  careful  to  point  out  the  danger 
to  England,  if  Henry  joined  the  emperor,  and 
spoke  of  the  French  sending  Scots,  Danes,  and 
Swedes  to  eat  up  all  the  Englishmen  in  four 
days.  Paget  calmly  replied  that  Englishmen 
were  not  easy  morsels  to  swallow.1  Francis 
was  eager  to  secure  England's  neutrality,  if  an 
alliance  was  impossible,  both  for  his  own  sake 
in  a  war  with  the  emperor  and  also  for  Scot 
land's  security  ;  but  Beaton  began  to  see  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  that  security,  even  if 
Francis  and  Henry  came  to  terms  against  the 
emperor.  In  any  case,  the  political  unrest  of 
his  own  country,  the  alienation  of  some  of  the 
great  nobles  from  the  king,  and  the  spread 
of  Protestant  opinion  might  well  induce  him 
to  believe  that  a  war  with  England  would  be 
preferable  to  a  peace  which  might  be  rudely 
broken  while  France  was  pursuing  her  own 
policies,  or  which  might  give  Henry  opportunity 
to  foment  disturbances. 

France  could  not  or  would  not  join  Scotland 

in    attacking    England,    and     Beaton     had     no 

reason  for  postponing  his  return.     The  English 

suspicions,   however,   were    not    allayed,    and    on 

1  H.,  xvii.  415,  470,  479. 
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July  31,  1542,  Paget  intimated  to  Henry  that 
ships  were  prepared  at  Dieppe  for  the  Scottish 
cardinal,  who  had  engaged  in  long  and  earnest 
conferences  with  the  French  king  and  the 
admiral.  Beaton  reached  Leith  on  August  3, 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  conferences,  he  was  not  the  bearer  of 
comforting  assurances  to  his  king.1 

Before  leaving  for  Scotland,  the  cardinal 
received  David  and  James  Beaton,  two  of  his 
kinsmen,  who  had  been  sent  to  France  to  be 
educated.  It  appears  that  his  chamberlain  had 
paid  a  sum  for  their  expenses  and  provided 
them  with  clothing  for  the  voyage.2  During 
the  cardinal's  stay  in  France,  his  castle  of 
St  Andrews  was  used  as  a  ward  for  certain 
prisoners.  William  an  Englishman,  two  preben 
daries  of  Dunglas,  Sir  John  Wygtoun,  curatus 
of  Ballumby,  three  witches,  and  a  condemned 
thief  were  detained.3  John  Major,  Provost  of 
St  Sal  vat  or 's,  Peter  Chaplain  and  Martin  Balfour, 
canons  of  the  college,  and  also  John  Wynram 

1  H.,  xvii.    554.     Rentale  S.  Andr.     On   Aug.   4,  Beaton  was 
rowed  ashore  for  letters  and  returned  to  the  ship  (Rentale).     On 
Aug.  16  he  was  an  auditor  of  accounts  (T.  A.,  viii.  1).     On  the 
24th  he  was  at  Burntisland  and  from  that  day  to  the  28th  was 
at  St  Andrews. 

2  Rentale  S.  Andr.     The  Cardinal  paid  for  board  and  clothes 
of  George,  son  of  John  Beaton,  younger  of  Balfour,  who  attended 
school  at  Crail,  also  board  for  John  the  eldest  son  (ibid.). 

s  Ibid. 
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were  appointed  by  Beaton  to  try  the  witches, 
and  after  sentence  these  women  were  executed.1 
Henry  learned  from  a  letter  dated  August  14 
that  Beaton  was  in  Scotland ;  and  while  he 
may  have  been  gratified  that  the  diplomatist 
had  left  France,  he  could  not  have  been  pleased 
that  the  statesman  was  once  more  in  his  own 
country.2  In  spite  of  his  preparations  James 
did  not  desire  war,  and  the  cardinal  saw  that 
Scotland  could  not  invade  England  with  hope 
of  victory.  Henry,  however,  was  not  eager  for 
peace  in  the  time  of  Scotland's  weakness,  and 
early  in  August  a  Scottish  ambassador  was 
prevented  for  days  from  talking  with  Henry, 
and  his  servant  on  some  pretext  was  imprisoned. 
The  ambassador,  when  he  did  obtain  an  inter 
view,  was  reproached  on  account  of  the  league 
with  France,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  was 
told  that  the  "traitor  Cardinal  of  St  Andrews" 
was  responsible  for  the  league  and  for  James's 
failure  to  keep  the  appointment  at  York.3  In 
September  Sir  Eobert  Bowes,  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  Sir  George  Douglas,  passed  into  Teviotdale 
with  a  force  of  3000  men,  and  at  Haddenrig 
were  defeated  by  the  Scots  under  Huntly.4 

i  F.,  475.     Appendix  XVI.  2  H.,  xvii.  622. 

3  Ibid.,  601.     On  September  2   James  desired   Henry  not  to 
be  misled  by  rumours  that  the  return  of  Beaton  had  produced 
a  hostile  attitude  (State  Papers,  Keg.  Ho.)- 

4  Ibid.,  662,  673,  732. 
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Haddenrig  was  at  most  a  serious  Border  feud, 
but  the  defeat  of  the  Englishmen  served  to 
increase  the  irritation  of  their  angry  king. 
Bowes  and  Lessellis,  another  English  knight, 
were  taken  and  were  warded  in  St  Andrews 
Castle  on  October  24,  where  they  remained  till 
the  end  of  January  of  the  following  year. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  conflict  Henry 
had  decided  to  cut  off  the  Scotsmen  betimes 
from  all  possibility  of  French  succour,  and 
hamper  the  aggressive  movements  upon  which 
the  cardinal  was  bent.  He  commissioned  a 
fleet  of  thirty-four  ships  with  an  invading  force 
to  hover  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Beaton,  who 
was  aware  of  the  plan,  hastened  to  fortify  his 
castle,  and  appointed  John  Beaton,  younger  of 
Balfour,  to  be  captain ;  but  he  did  not  cease 
to  prepare  for  a  march  to  the  south.  Orders 
were  given  for  two  tents  and  eight  painted 
"  thanis " :  ensigns  of  red,  white,  and  yellow 
taffeta  were  procured ;  and  the  martial  deter 
mination  of  the  churchman  was  evinced  when 
two  swords  were  brought  from  the  armoury 
and  polished  for  his  use.  Shortly  after  his 
return  from  France,  Beaton  paid  his  share  of 
£5000  promised  by  the  clergy  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  and  on  September  23  he  hastened 
to  offer  a  fresh  contribution.  In  1542,  it 
appears,  the  spiritual  estate  had  undertaken  to 
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raise   £10,000,   in  the  hope   or   the   belief  that 
there  would  be  war.1 

After  Haddenrig  James  still  showed  himself 
willing  to  negotiate  regarding  the  Border  dis 
turbances,  and,  when  a  safe  conduct  had  been 
granted,  his  commissioners  proceeded  to  York. 
Henry's  representatives  were  ready  with  accusa 
tions  and  threats.  James  had  broken  his  engage 
ment  with  Henry,  and,  if  he  did  not  arrange 
another  meeting  and  give  hostages  for  his  ap 
pearance,  the  military  preparations  would  not  be 
deferred.  Already  ships  were  on  the  watch  to 
intercept  French  succours,  and  it  had  been  de 
cided  to  send  Norfolk  to  Scotland  with  an 
invading  army.  The  Scottish  commissioners 
were  in  a  serious  difficulty,  as  they  believed 
that  James  would  consent  to  enter  England, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  knew  that  Argyle, 
Huntly,  and  Arran  would  not  offer  themselves 
as  his  hostages.  They  swore  "  blood,  wounds, 
nails,  body  and  passion  of  Christ,  that  they  dis 
sembled  not " ;  and  at  last,  after  communica 
tions  from  Scotland,  they  suggested  Newcastle 
or  York  as  a  place  of  meeting,  and  finally  agreed 
to  London.  They  were  unfortunate,  however, 
as  the  Scottish  Council  were  divided,  and  James 
decided  not  to  go  beyond  York.  At  a  later 
time  the  English  Council  were  convinced  "  by 

1  See  Kentale  S.  Andr.  for  these  and  other  details. 
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espials  and  the  words  of  the  late  ambassadors 
of  Scotland,  the  King  of  Scots  would  gladly 
have  come  to  the  king,  but  his  lords  would  not 
suffer  it,  the  principals  being  the  cardinal  and 
the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Argyle."  The  negotia 
tions  at  York  between  the  Scottish  and  English 
representatives  failed ;  and  war  was  inevitable, 
though  Henry  was  unwilling  to  be  the  first  to 
declare  it.  His  Council  determined,  however, 
that  some  notable  exploit  should  "purge  the 
dishonour  which  the  Scots  bruit  that  Bowes 
and  his  men,  being  far  greater  in  number,  durst 
not  abide  to  encounter  the  Scots." 

Henry  had  a  double  interest  in  the  war.  The 
imperial  ambassador  was  pressing  for  union 
against  France,  and  it  was  convenient  to  reply 
that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  prevented  co-opera 
tion.  Further,  Henry  desired  and  gave  orders 
that  the  Scots  should  be  so  handled  that  he 
might  be  free  of  them  in  the  event  of  his  under 
taking  another  enterprise.2  In  place  of  a  declara 
tion  of  war  a  manifesto,  prepared  by  the  Arch 
bishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  was 
published  as  an  apology  for  Henry's  action.  The 
manifesto  wandered  back  into  the  region  of  fable. 
Brutus  had  three  sons :  one  ruled  in  Scotland 
and  one  in  Wales,  and  these  acknowledged  the 

1  H.,  xvii.  654,  661,  674,  720,  807,  823,  853,  906,  913,  925,  1025. 

2  Ibid.,  799. 
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over-lordship  of  Locrine  of  England.  Instances 
were  cited  from  fiction  or  history  of  kings  of 
Scotland  paying  homage  to  England,  and  among 
them  was  the  case  of  James  I.  admitting  the 
authority  of  Henry  VI.  The  reasons  for  the 
war  were  declared  to  be  the  harbouring  of 
English  criminals  by  the  Scots,  the  invasion  of 
English  territory  during  negotiations  for  peace, 
the  refusal  to  yield  lands  to  which  Henry  had 
proved  his  title,  and  the  failure  of  James  to 
keep  the  appointment  at  York.1 

Norfolk  entered  Scotland  and  destroyed  Kelso, 
Roxburgh,  and  some  villages,  but  his  journey  was 
not  a  triumph.  There  wras  no  effective  co-opera 
tion  by  the  fleet  in  the  Forth  ;  his  supplies  were 
scanty ;  and  after  the  short  campaign  of  de 
struction  he  returned  to  England.  James  had 
collected  an  army  on  Fala  Moor,  and  hearing 
of  Norfolk's  retreat  would  have  crossed  the 
Border.  His  nobles,  however,  would  not  follow 
him,  and  though  he  charged  them  with  being 
faint-hearted,  they  would  not  pass  beyond  Scot 
tish  ground.2  The  quarrel  was  not  theirs,  and 
they  were  jealous  of  the  churchmen.  Accord 
ingly  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  James  was 
left  with  his  clerical  counsellors,  who  were  not 
slow  to  urge  a  raid  on  England.  Knox  asserts 
that  they  delivered  to  the  king  "  ane  scroll, 

1  H.,  xvii.  898.     Hall's  Chronicle.  2  H.,  xvii.  1117. 
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conteanyng  the  names  of  such  as  thei,  in  thare 
inquisitioun,  had  convict  for  Heretickis."  An 
other  army  was  collected,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Arran  and  Beaton  should  make  a  demon 
stration  on  the  eastern  Border,  while  the  serious 
attack  should  be  directed  on  the  western.  Yet 
James,  by  one  of  the  English  reports,  would 
have  agreed  to  any  reasonable  thing  to  obtain 
peace,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cardinal  and 
certain  bishops.1 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  war  the 
Scottish  king  wrote  to  Paul  III.  ;  and,  after 
telling  the  story  of  the  English  attacks,  declared 
that  Henry  was  angry  because  Scotland  would 
not  desert  the  Holy  See  and  unite  with  him 
against  France.  He  besought  the  pope  to 
influence  the  Christian  princes,  as  there  was 
danger  that  the  fire,  if  neglected,  would  shortly 
pervade  all  Christendom.  Beaton,  too,  addressed 
the  pope  and  confirmed  the  king's  statements.2 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  forget  that  France 
might  help,  and  Crichton  of  Brunston  was  com 
missioned  to  find  out  what  aid  might  be  obtained.3 
Serious  though  the  situation  was,  the  king  went 
off  beyond  the  Forth  on  a  hawking  exploit,  and 
the  Somerset  herald  and  Berwick  pursuivant, 
bearing  a  letter  to  James,  were  received  by  the 

1  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  Ixxiii.         2  H.,  xvii.  1060.     Theiner,  613. 
3  H.,  xvii.  1100. 
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cardinal  and  other  councillors.1  Brunston  had 
been  deputed  to  proceed  to  France,  but  before 
a  reply  could  be  given  the  Scots,  to  their  dis 
grace,  were  routed  at  Solway  Moss.  James  had 
not  joined  the  army,  and  when  the  fatal  news 
of  the  disaster  was  carried  to  him  at  Lochmaben, 
he  set  forth  in  haste  for  Edinburgh  and  speedily 
found  his  way  to  Falkland,  though  Beaton  and 
Moray  were  awaiting  him  at  Haddington.  The 
cardinal,  according  to  one  story,  was  prepared 
by  papal  authority  to  enter  England  and  place 
it  under  interdict,  and,  according  to  another, 
was  about  to  proceed  to  France  or  Rome,  as 
James  was  incensed  with  him  on  account  of  the 
army.2 

Shortly  after  Solway  Moss  the  Somerset  herald 
was  murdered  by  two  of  the  Englishmen  who 
had  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  England 
had  a  just  cause  of  complaint.  James  at  once 
announced  that  he  had  apprehended  the 
criminals,  though  he  did  not  say  that  he  had 
delivered  them  to  Beaton.  The  cardinal  sent 
them  to  St  Andrews,  and  his  enemies  were  not 
slow  to  suggest  that  the  murder  had  taken  place 
by  his  sufferance.  It  was  necessary,  apparently, 
that  he  should  defend  his  honour,  and  he  declared 


1  H.,  xvii.  1110. 

8  Ibid.,  1124,  1136, 1157, 1199.     Rentale  S.  Andr.     At  Fulden  the 
cardinal  gave  alms  to  a  poor  man  named  Beaton  (Rentale  S.  Andr.). 
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that  "  it  was  pity  he  should  live,  if  he  consented 
to  such  a  deed."  He  could  not  have  committed 
the  constitutional  blunder  of  seeking  the  life  of 
a  herald,  and  could  not  have  deemed  the  murder 
to  be  of  any  advantage  to  Scotland.  Yet  one 
of  the  prisoners  confessed  under  examination  at 
Alnwick  that  he  and  his  associate  had  been  moved 
by  the  cardinal's  words.  Beaton  had  pointed  out 
that  the  two  men,  having  been  succoured  in 
Scotland  for  a  long  time,  should  do  some  service ; 
and,  when  they  asked  how  they  should  act,  he 
replied,  "  that  he  had  authority  from  the  Holy 
Father  the  pope  to  interdict  the  realm  of 
England,  and  that  the  same  should  be  published 
within  certain  churches  in  England  ere  it  was 
long."  There  was  no  suggestion  of  murder  in 
Beaton's  words  ;  but  the  men  declared  that  being 
kept  in  poverty  they  had  thought  some  cruel 
deed  was  expected  of  them  and  so  had  concluded 
the  slaughter.  Neither  the  moral  character  nor 
the  common-sense  of  the  cardinal  was  impugned 
by  such  evidence.1 

Brunston  returned  from  France  bringing  little 
comfort,  "  which  myche  pallyth  the  Scottes,"  and, 
divided  as  they  were,  they  could  not  renew  the 
war.2  Few  of  the  Scots  had  perished,  and  yet 
the  English  had  won  a  decisive  victory  and 
naturally  looked  for  spoils.  Lord  Lisle  advised 

1  H.,  xvii.  1151  ;  H.,  xviii.  i.  26.  2  H.,  xvii.  1193. 
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Henry  to  seize  the  Scottish  territory  to  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth,  which  would  be  "  an 
acceptable  deed  before  God,  considering  how 
brutely  and  beastly  the  people  now  be  governed," 
and  intimated  that  there  was  in  London  a 
Scottish  doctor  of  Civil  Law,  banished  by  the 
cardinal,  who  would  draw  a  map  of  the  terri 
tory.1  The  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland  was  an  easier  task  for  contemplation 
than  for  accomplishment ;  but  Henry  was  not 
required  to  give  it  serious  consideration,  as  the 
political  situation  was  changed  on  December  14 
by  the  death  of  the  Scottish  king. 

Before  he  died  James  learned  that  the  queen 
had  borne  a  daughter,  but  the  announcement 
came  too  late  to  restore  his  peace  of  mind,  which 
had  been  hurt  by  the  death  of  his  sons,  injured 
by  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  at  Fala  Moor,  and 
destroyed  by  the  defeat  at  Solway  Moss.  The 
cardinal,  more  than  any  of  the  councillors,  was 
responsible  for  the  policy  which  had  brought 
about  the  war  and  the  disaster  to  the  Scottish 
arms,  but  he  was  the  last  man  who  could  be 
blamed  for  the  desertion  of  the  king's  cause  by 
the  nobles  who  had  calmly  permitted  that  dis 
aster.2  The  Venetian  Ambassador,  in  one  of 
his  despatches,  declared  that  he  had  been  told 
under  pledge  of  great  secrecy  that  Lord 

1  H.,  xvii.  1194.  2  Cf.  ibid.,  1157,  1199. 
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Maxwell,  "being  a  Lutheran  and  disagreeing 
with  Cardinal  Beaton  who  for  many  years  had 
ruled  the  king  and  realm  of  Scotland,"  caused 
the  rout  of  the  Scots ;  and  the  statement  shows 
that  there  were  rumours  of  treachery,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  churchmen  who  were  false  to  their 
king.1 

Beaton  was  at  St  Andrews  for  two  days  "at 
the  time  of  the  king's  death";  but  the  crisis 
demanded  his  presence  in  Edinburgh,  and  he 
hastened  thither.  Amid  diplomacy  and  intrigue 
the  preparations  were  made  for  the  last  rites  at 
Holyrood.  We  read  that  the  cardinal  purchased 
a  book  of  occasional  offices  and  ordered  the  mitra 
simplex  of  white  damask  suitable  to  an  occasion 
of  mourning.2 

i  H.,  xvii.  1207. 

*  Rentale  S.  Andr. :  on  December  29  he  made  a  payment  to  a 
nurse  of  the  queen,  who  was  at  Linlithgow. 
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1543. 

IT  is  related  by  Knox  that  when  the  king  was 
on  his  deathbed  at  Falkland  the  cardinal  cried 
in  his  ear,  "Tak  ordour,  schir,  with  your  realme  : 
who  shall  rewill    during    the   minoritie   of  your 
dowghter  ?     Ye  have  knawin  my  service  :    What 
will  ye  have  done?      Shall  thare  nott    be  four 
Regentes  chosyn,  and  shall  nott  I  be  principall 
of  thame  ?  "     Documents  were  taken  that  things 
might  be  as  Beaton  thought  expedient,  and  Knox 
proceeds  to  say  that,  "  as  many  affirme,  a  dead 
manes  hand  was  maid  to  subscrive  ane   blank, 
that  thei  mycht   wryte  above  it  what  pleased 
thame  best."      A  story  was  circulated,  then  or 
at  a  later  time,  that  James  died  of  poison  at  the 
hands  of  Beaton  ;  and  Knox  narrates  that  the 
cardinal  hastened  from  the  king's  death-chamber 
to   the    presence   of   the   widow,  and    does    not 
hesitate  to  suggest  a  scandalous  relationship.1 

Sir  George  Douglas,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  writing  from  Berwick  on  December  17, 

1  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  68,  261,  267  ;  ii.  55.     Lesley's  History,  p.  166. 
VOL.    IV.  F 
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1542,  announced  to  Lord  Lisle,  the  English 
Warden  of  the  Border,  that  the  nobles  assembled 
in  Edinburgh  were  about  to  choose  Arran,  Moray, 
Huntly,  and  Argyle  as  governors,  and  appoint  the 
cardinal  as  "governor  of  the  princess  and  chief 
ruler  of  the  Council."1  He  stated  that  James 
had  left  no  will,  and  apparently  was  ignorant  of 
the  story  of  the  cardinal  approaching  the  dying 
king.2  A  few  days  later  Lisle  informed  Henry 
that  Beaton  was  present  when  proclamation  was 
made  requiring  obedience  to  the  regents,  who 
were  stating  that  James  had  willed  that  the 
government  should  be  in  their  hands  and  that 
the  Douglases  should  be  restored.3 

Beaton  was  recognised  as  chief  among  the 
rulers,  but  his  precedence,  even  as  their  ascend 
ancy,  was  limited  to  days.  The  heir  to  the  crown, 
after  the  infant  queen,  was  Arran,  and  he  was  not 
content  to  be  second  to  a  priest.  He  was  young, 
the  inheritor  of  a  noble  name,  the  possessor  of 
wide  lands ;  and  with  a  pride  natural  to  his  high 
rank  desired  to  be  accounted  the  first  man  in  the 
realm.  Yet  he  was  not  suited  by  experience  or 
wisdom  to  govern,  and  some  said  that  he  was 
half-witted.4  It  is  narrated  that  shortly  after 
the  elevation  of  the  governors  he  quarrelled  with 

1  Arran's  name  does  not  occur  in  Balfour's  Notarial  Instrument 
(infra).     Knox  omits  it,  but  Buchanan  includes  it  in  the  list.     Cf. 
Hamilton  Papers,  i.  261,  263. 

2  H.,  xvii.  1214.  3  Ibid.,  1225,  1233.  4  Ibid.,  1241. 
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the   cardinal,    calling    him     -false   churle"    and 
drawing  his  sword  on  him.     He  did  no  murder, 
however,    but    in    his   evil  temper  sent   word  to 
Lisle  that  Beaton,  in  whose  arms  the  king  died, 
had  told  the  Council  many  things  ;  and  he  added 
that  he  himself  thought  these  things  were  all  lies.1 
The  rule  of  Beaton  and  the  governors  was  not 
acceptable  to  many  of  the  nobles,  who  did  not 
forget  that  the  Scottish  disaster  and  the  English 
triumph  before  the  death  of  James  were  due  to 
the  policy  of  the  churchman.       Accordingly  on 
January   1,   1543,   "a  great   assembly  of  all  the 
lords  and  states  of  Scotland  "  met  at  Edinburgh, 
and  two  days  later  Arran  was  proclaimed  Pro 
tector  and  Governor.2     It  may  be  that  the  alleged 
desire  of  the  late  king  was  disregarded,  but  there 
is^no  evidence  to  show  that  any  intimation  of  his 
wishes  was  made  to  the  great  assembly.     Thus 
was  the  cardinal  cast  down  from  his  high  position 
and  compelled  to  yield  to  Arran.     Their  quarrel, 
however,  was  soon  of  the  past,  as  on  January  10 
the  chancellorship  was  taken  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  and  given  to  Beaton.3     The  story  is 
probably  true  that  he  agreed  that  Arran's  son 

1  H.,  xvii.  1249.     He  from  the  context  might  he  Arran's  mess 
enger  and  not  Arran  himself. 


^  u'  S'     °n  JanuaiT«15  the  cardinal  sat  as  chancellor  and  the 
archbishop  was  with  Rim  (Acts  and  Decreets). 
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should  eventually  marry  the  young  queen,  since, 
if  he  was  not  honest  in  the  contract,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  many  things  would  happen 
before  the  queen's  wedding-day.1 

While    there   is  no    record    to    prove    that  at 
Arran's  elevation  a  charge  of  forgery  was  brought 
against  Beaton,  it  appears  that  his  statements 
were  challenged.     Writing  to  Henry  on  January 
5,  Lisle  repeated  the  words  of  Archibald  Douglas. 
"And    communying    with    hym    who  ruleth   yn 
Skotland  he  said  that  the  king  lieng  sicke,  and 
having  no  perfytte  reason  after  he  was  ons  layed 
in  his  bedde,   the   Cardynall  asked   hym  many 
questyons  of  the   governaunce  of  his  realme,  if 
God  did  call  hym  to  his  marcie,  whather  he  wold 
have  therles  of  Arren,  Murray,  Argill  and  Huntley 
to  rule  the  realme  for  his  doughter.     Wherunto 
(he  said)  the  kinge  made  no  answere,  albeit  the 
Cardynall  reported  otherwise."  2 

Henry  did  not  attempt,  though  victorious  at 
Solway  Moss,  to  occupy  Scotland  or  any  part  of 
it ;  but  the  death  of  James  quickened  his  purpose 
to  reduce  the  country  to  his  authority.  That 
purpose,  clearly  defined  after  Flodden,  had  been 
withstood  by  Archbishop  James  Beaton.  Once 
more,  however,  Scotland  was  to  be  governed  in 
the  name  of  a  child,  and  in  Henry's  judgment 
a  golden  opportunity  had  arrived.  Thenceforth 

i  H.,  xriii.  i.  4,  13.  a  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  272. 
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a  policy  of  subjection  was  pursued  with  the  per 
sistence  of  a  tyrant  and  by  the  diverse  methods 
of  secret  corruption  and  open  warfare ;  but  the 
policy  came  to  nought,  as  the  attacks  on  the 
independence  of  Scotland  were  frustrated  by  the 
astute  cardinal,  who  had  successfully  warned  his 
king  against  the  temptations  of  a  worldly  reformer 
of  the  Church. 

Certain  Scotsmen,  Henry's  prisoners  and 
pensioners,  were  in  England,  and  he  determined 
to  use  them.1  Accordingly  on  December  29, 
1542,  intimation  was  made  to  the  Scottish 
Council  that,  subject  to  assurances  and  hostages, 
the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Glencairn  and  other 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  Lords  Maxwell, 
Fleming,  Somerville,  and  Gray,  were  to  be  per 
mitted  to  return  to  their  own  country.2  Condi 
tions  were  imposed  which  these  Scotsmen  deigned 
to  accept.  They  pledged  themselves  to  secure 
the  deliverance  of  the  young  queen  to  Henry, 
under  the  arrangement  or  pretext  that  she  was 
to  be  affianced  to  his  son,  and  agreed  that  certain 
castles  and  fortresses  should  be  handed  over  to 
him,  and  the  country  governed  in  his  name. 
Further,  they  undertook  to  send  the  cardinal 
to  England  and  also  the  Governor,  if  he  would 

1  State  Papers  (Henry  VIII.),  v.  409.     H.,  xviii.  i.  26.     Of.  H., 
xviii.  i.  482. 

2  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  266,  276. 
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not  side  with  them.  But  Henry  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  extravagant  pledges,  and  by  persua 
sion  or  coercion  ten  of  the  prisoners  signed  a 
secret  bond,  committing  them,  in  the  event  of 
the  young  queen's  death,  to  assist  Henry  to  take 
the  crown  and  government  of  Scotland.  A  similar 
bond  was  subscribed  by  Angus.  While  Arran 
was  to  be  despatched  to  England  as  a  prisoner, 
if  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  country's  liberty,  he 
was  to  be  assured,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  he 
showed  friendliness  to  England  the  king  would 
make  him  and  his  supporters  "  so  honourable  a 
party  both  by  pension  and  other  reasonable  means 
of  advancement  as  they  would  never  obtain  the 
like,  all  things  considered,  at  any  hand  in 
Christendom." l 

These  ten  men,  and  Angus  with  them,  were 
ready  to  give  their  country  to  the  king  who  for 
a  generation  had  plotted  through  one  intrigue 
after  another  to  make  himself  the  overlord  of 
Scotland.  In  contrast  stood  Beaton  who,  even 
though  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  his  chief 
concern,  never  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  of 
his  public  life  dealt  treacherously  with  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  realm.  Soon  after  the  prepara 
tion  of  the  secret  bond  Henry  recognised  that  his 
plans  were  in  a  desperate  plight,  since  his 
prisoners  could  not  fulfil  their  pledges,  and 

1  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  275-277. 
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accordingly  he  proposed  to  send  an  army  to  their 
aid.  He  was  to  learn,  however,  that  an  invasion 
would  rouse  the  Scots  against  the  traitors  and 
that  no  faction  would  dare  to  stand  by  him  and 
call  him  lord.  Yet  he  heard  that  the  cardinal 
was  riding  daily  to  the  Governor's  palace,  and 
that  the  cardinal  and  Sir  George  Douglas  had 
met  and  embraced.1  No  sudden  revolution  could 
make  Henry  the  master  and  ruler  of  Scotland, 
but,  in  spite  of  rumours  and  stories,  his  cause 
was  not  lost.  Sir  George  Douglas,  the  cleverest 
and  most  unreliable  of  Henry's  partisans,  was 
permitted  to  enter  Scotland  under  a  safe-conduct, 
and  at  once  set  himself  to  get  Arran  into  his 
toils,  who,  weak  and  vain,  was  eager  to  be  rid 
of  the  domination  of  the  cardinal.  Arran  was 
in  a  difficulty  when  Douglas  presented  himself 
at  the  Court.  He  had  received  a  communication 
from  Lisle,  by  the  hands  of  the  Berwick  Pur 
suivant,  and  he  confessed  that  by  mistake  he  had 
handed  the  important  document  to  Beaton.  The 
cardinal  "  something  abashed "  had  said  "  this 
letter  speaketh  of  a  special  message  touching 
myself,"  and  had  desired  to  know  what  was 
meant.  Arran  admitted  that  he  had  "  overshot 
himself,"  and  Douglas  advised  him  to  hand  the 
letter  to  the  cardinal  and  leave  him  to  prepare 
the  answer.2 

1  H.,  xriii.  i.  19,  26,  59.  2  Ibid.,  64. 
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Shortly  after  the  incident  of  the  letter 
Douglas  was  received  by  the  Scottish  Council. 
The  cardinal  urged  that  the  Douglases,  so  long 
nourished  in  England,  would  never  be  profitable 
to  Scotland,  and  proposed  that  the  question  of 
their  return  should  be  thoroughly  debated,  and 
if,  after  full  consideration,  it  was  found  that  they 
would  come  for  the  wealth  and  defence  of  the 
country,  they  should  be  sworn  to  the  same. 
Argyle,  Moray,  Huntly,  and  the  bishops  agreed 
with  him,  but  Arran  persuaded  the  Council  to 
admit  the  Douglases.  The  decision  was  moment 
ous  for  Scotland  and  significant  for  the  cardinal. 
Angus  and  Douglas,  incensed  against  the  country 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  into  exile,  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  its  liberties,  and  Douglas, 
unscrupulous  and  treacherous,  was  ready  to 
match  himself  against  Beaton  as  against  a 
hated  rival  and  bitter  foe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Council  the  cardinal 
desired  to  speak  with  Douglas  apart.  He  asked 
him  if  he  was  a  good  Christian  or  if  he  was  given 
to  the  new  learning  after  the  fashion  of  England. 
Douglas  replied  that  he  was  baptised  and,  if  not 
a  good  Christian,  he  prayed  God  to  make  him 
one ;  and  he  wished,  he  said,  that  Scotland  was 
no  worse  Christian  than  England.  Hearing  this 
answer  the  cardinal  gave  a  great  sigh  and  desired 
him,  though  there  had  been  in  time  past  a  grudge 
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between  them,  to  forget  all  such  matters.  He 
stated  that  he  had  20,000  crowns,  which  would 
be  at  Douglas's  commandment ;  and  "  thus  they 
departed  great  friends."  The  money  was  not  a 
reward,  as  no  services  had  been  rendered,  and 
must  have  been  a  bribe  to  induce  Douglas  to  the 
side  of  the  cardinal.  Yet,  when  the  interview 
was  concluded,  Beaton  went  straight  to  Arran  to 
set  him  against  Douglas.  It  was  Arran,  however, 
who  told  the  story  to  Douglas,  and  he  declared 
that  the  cardinal,  "  the  falsest  karl  in  the  world," 
had  advised  him  to  divorce  his  wife  and  marry  the 
queen  dowager.  He  added  that  as  soon  as  Angus 
returned  they  would  lay  hands  upon  the  cardinal 
and  send  him  to  England,  if  the  king  would  have 
him.  Douglas  was  annoyed  with  Angus  for  sign 
ing  the  articles  accepted  by  the  English  prisoners, 
and  said  that  "  his  brother  was  but  a  beast  and 
had  no  wit  to  serve  when  time  did  proffer."  He 
declared  to  Lisle,  however,  that  if  the  matter  to 
which  Angus  had  agreed  did  not  impede  his  credit 
with  Arran  they  would  "  have  the  cardinal  by  the 
back  within  this  ten  or  twelve  days."  1  Arran, 
though  he  fancied  himself  a  strong  man,  was  un 
stable  as  water ;  and  the  English  Council  very 
cunningly  instructed  Lisle  to  advise  him  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  "  coming  thither,  by  mean  of 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  64  ;  see  Appendix  XVII.  for  a  charter  granted  to 
Argyle  about  this  time. 
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the  cardinal,  to  get  the  government,  child,  and 
holds  of  Scotland  into  his  hands."  The  English 
Council  heard,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
cardinal  was  meditating  a  flight  to  France.1 

On  January  25  Angus  and  the  "  prisoners  of 
Scotland  "  were  received  by  Arran  at  the  Court. 
Douglas  was  already  in  favour  with  the  Governor, 
who  declared  to  him  that  "  if  sure  of  quietness 
with  the  king"  he  would  seize  the  cardinal  and 
reform  the  Church  as  Henry  had  reformed  Eng 
land.  Events  moved  quickly,  and  on  the  28th  Lisle 
reported  that  Angus  and  Douglas  were  ruling 
the  Governor  and  that  the  cardinal  had  been 
apprehended.  He  was  persuaded  that  "  the  news 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise's  coming  had  pricked  this 
matter  forward."  Beaton  was  seized  while  sitting 
at  Council  in  the  Governor's  chamber  at  Holyrood  : 
instantly  there  was  a  stir  in  the  palace,  and  the 
queen  dowager  shrieked  when  she  heard  the 
noise.  Angus  hastened  to  her  lodging  and 
showed  her  "  that  it  was  but  a  false  trumping 
carle  that  should  answer  to  certain  points  that 
he  had  played."  A  priest  was  seen  trudging  out 
of  the  gate  as  fast  as  he  could,  bearing  the 
cardinal's  cross  under  his  arm ;  and  the  comment 
of  Angus  on  the  faithful  cleric's  act  was  that  the 
cardinal  "  shall  pay  better  than  his  cross  ere  he 
have  done."  The  cardinal  himself  was  sent  to 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  57,  80. 
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the  Earl  of  Morton's  house  at  Dalkeith,  to  be 
surely  kept.1 

Beaton  was  a  prisoner,  but  what  was  to  be 
done  with  him  ?  No  definite  charge  was  pre 
ferred  against  him.  It  was  not  alleged  that  he 
had  produced  false  evidence  when  he  was 
proclaimed  one  of  the  governors  of  the  realm, 
and  in  the  temper  of  Scotland  it  could  not  be 
openly  said  that  he  was  seized  for  the  gratification 
of  the  King  of  England.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  he  was  apprehended  in  order  that  he  might 
be  sent  to  England,  since  Douglas,  not  wholly 
destitute  of  prudence,  was  forced  to  admit  in 
reply  to  Lisle  that  if  Angus  and  he  delivered 
him  to  Henry  they  would  be  "  mistrusted  to  be 
of  England's  party."  2  Arran  had  made  himself 
the  servant  of  Angus,  and  the  wretched  man 
was  soon  to  learn  that  he  had  blundered  in  his 
cowardly  weakness.  To  pacify  the  ecclesiastics 
he  proclaimed  that  the  cardinal  had  been  seized 
for  treason,  "and  not  for  taking  away  of  any 
service  of  the  Church  "  ;  but  he  had  dared  to  lay 
his  hands  on  a  prince  of  the  Church,  and  the 
deed  was  speedily  avenged.  No  priest  would 
say  mass  or  baptise  or  bury,  and  the  country 
suffered  the  spiritual  ills  of  an  interdict.  There 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  80,  81,  88. 

2  Ibid.,  104.     Douglas  " holp  the  Cardinal  into  prison  "  (H.,  xviii. 
ii.  450). 
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were  men,  too,  apart  from  the  clerics,  who  cried 
out  against  the  arrest ;  and  Huntly,  Moray,  and 
Bothwell  offered  to  be  sureties  for  the  cardinal, 
and  threatened  that  if  he  was  not  set  free  they 
would  "  make  a  worse  reckoning."  The  Spanish 
ambassador  to  England,  who  gathered  political 
gossip,  wrote  on  February  12  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  that  the  cardinal  had  been  imprisoned 
"for  his  too  great  intelligence  with  the  French," 
and  for  procuring  to  bring  Guise  to  Scotland. 
He  added  that  Moray  and  the  other  two  noble 
men  "  named  (according  to  the  cardinal's  state 
ment)  in  the  king's  will,  hold  still  for  that 
prelate."  1 

Arran,  though  he  had  seized  the  cardinal  in 
a  wanton  display  of  authority  or  with  intent  to 
secure  the  favour  of  Henry,  was  impotent  to 
control  the  issues  ;  and  accordingly  a  Parliament 
was  summoned  to  deal  with  the  case  of  Beaton 
and  secure  the  formal  restoration  of  the  Douglases. 
He  had  not  with  him,  however,  a  compact  body 
of  subservient  nobles.  Argyle,  Moray,  and 
Huntly  let  it  be  known  that  they  would  attend 
"strong,"  and  Bothwell  separated  from  Angus, 
as  no  man  was  so  offended  as  he  at  the  taking 
of  the  cardinal.2  The  English,  too,  did  not  trust 


1  H.,  xviii.  i.  105,  124.     Spanish  State  Papers,  vi.  ii.  100.     Cf. 
Robertson's  Statuta,  i.  142,  note. 
3  H.,  xviii.  i.  104,  124. 
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Arran,  and  they  set  a  spy  to  watch  if  French 
men  and  servants  of  the  cardinal  frequented  his 
house.  The  cardinal  had  been  taken,  but  Henry 
had  not  secured  him.  Accordingly  Lisle  pro 
posed  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Tantallon,  which 
Angus  held,  and  then  to  Berwick.  He  even 
suggested  that  some  learned  man  "  addict  to 
the  truth "  should  be  made  commissary  of  St 
Andrews,  with  a  promise  of  succession  to  the 
archbishopric.1  Arran  replied  that  the  prisoner 
would  be  surely  kept ;  though  he  did  not  confess, 
as  he  might  have  done,  that  Bothwell  openly 
visited  the  cardinal  and  that  "  the  ignorant 
people  grudged  at  the  imprisonment."  He  did 
say,  however,  as  if  to  check  the  demand  for  the 
dispatch  of  the  cardinal  to  England,  that  the 
apprehension  had  been  for  high  treasons  well 
known  to  the  Council.2 

The  "English  lords"  had  not  fulfilled  their 
pledges  when  Henry,  in  the  middle  of  March, 
impatient  that  the  few  weeks  had  not  witnessed 
a  revolution,  commissioned  Sadler  "  to  go  in 
post  to  Edinburgh."  Formal  instructions  were 
delivered  to  him,  and  he  was  to  discover  why 
the  queen  had  not  been  sent  to  England,  the 
castles  had  not  been  given  into  the  king's  hands, 
and  Erskine,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
secretaryship  and  had  alleged  that  he  knew 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  156,  157.  2  Ibid.,  161,  174. 
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things  against  the  cardinal,  had  not  been  forced 
to  declare  them.1 

The  Parliament  assembled  on  March  13,  and 
among  those  representing  the  clerical  estate  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  been  re 
stored  to  the  chancellorship.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  Parliament  Huntly,  Argyle,  Moray,  Both- 
well,  with  a  great  number  of  bishops,  abbots, 
barons,  and  knights,  convened  at  Perth  and  sent 
representatives  to  the  Governor  to  demand 
among  other  things  the  liberation  of  the  cardinal. 
The  Governor  replied  that  he  would  not  grant 
their  unreasonable  desires,  and  charged  them  on 
pain  of  treason  to  attend  the  Parliament  and 
serve  the  commonwealth.  The  Parliament  duly 
recognised  Arran  as  Governor  and  as  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  decided  that,  while  the  queen  was 
not  to  be  removed  to  England,  a  marriage 
between  her  and  Henry's  son  should  be  arranged. 
The  Douglases  were  formally  restored,  but  no 
action  was  taken  in  regard  to  Beaton.  The 
Governor  was  asked,  however,  by  a  petition 
emanating  from  the  clergy  and  the  commonalty, 
to  release  him,  unless  he  could  be  proved  guilty 
of  treason.  A  charge  of  treason  would  have 
been  difficult  to  frame,  and  the  evidence  at  a 
trial  might  have  shown  the  accused  as  a  patriot 
rather  than  a  rebel.  In  any  case,  many  of  the 

3  H.,  xviii.  i.  270,  271. 
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Scots  trusted  him,  and  Arran  and  Angus  dared 
not  exasperate  them  by  sending  him  to  England. 
Beaton  had  been  seized  immediately  after  the 
return  of  the  Douglases  and  the  "English 
prisoners,"  and  the  apprehension  had  been  made, 
most  probably,  in  order  that  Henry  might  have 
his  enemy  in  his  keeping.  The  talk  of  treason 
had  followed,  but  not  even  the  most  corrupted 
pensioner  of  the  English  king  could  argue  that 
a  Scotsman  convicted  of  treason  should  be  handed 
over  on  any  pretence  to  that  sovereign.1 

Douglas  found  it  necessary  to  offer  explanations 
for  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  Parliament.  He 
assured  Sadler  that  the  nobles  would  not  agree 
to  have^  their  mistress  out  of  Scotland  ;  and 
while  claiming  that  it  was  he  who  had  moved 
the  Governor  to  put  down  the  cardinal,  he 
declared  that  were  an  attempt  made  to  depose 
the  Governor  and  reduce  Scotland  to  obedience 
to  England  "  there  is  not  so  little  a  boy  but 
he  will  hurl  stones  against  it,  the  wives  will 
come  out  with  their  distaffs,  and  the  commons 
universally  will  rather  die  in  it."  He  added  that 
the  nobles  and  clergy  would  be  against  the 
attempt,  the  cardinal,  who  had  "  been  much  sued 
for,"  wouldjbe  set  at  liberty,  ambassadors  would 
be  sent  to  France,  and  the  French  army  accepted. 
Arran,  too,  had  a  conversation  with  Sadler.  For 

1  A.  P.     H.,  xviii.  i.  285,  286,  305. 
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some  reason  he  professed  to  be  afraid  that  Henry 
would  work  for  the  cardinal's  release,  and  the 
Englishman  seizing  the  opportunity  pointed  out 
that  "  if  delivered  the  cardinal  would  be  Governor 
himself  and  ruin  the  realm,  for  he  was  more 
French  than  Scottish."  "By  God,"  cried  the 
Governor,  "  he  shall  never  come  out  of  prison 
whiles  I  live,  except  it  be  to  his  further  mis 
chief."  Sadler,  amply  satisfied  with  the  effect 
of  his  insinuations,  said  that  it  were  pity  but 
the  cardinal  received  the  reward  he  merited.1 

The  English  commissioner  passed  from  the 
Governor  to  the  queen  dowager.  Mary  professed 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  proposed  marriage  and 
also  to  the  delivery  of  her  daughter  to  England, 
and  in  confidence  related  how  Arran  desired  the 
young  queen  to  be  retained  in  Scotland  till  of 
marriageable  age,  in  the  hope  that  Henry  would 
then  be  dead.  She  declared  that  his  real  motive 
was  to  marry  her  to  his  own  son,  and  suggested 
that  Henry  should  insist  on  the  immediate 
custody  of  the  child,  and  that  "  the  cardinal 
if  set  at  liberty  might  do  much  good  in  the 
same."  Sadler,  however,  did  not  agree  with 
her  regarding  the  release,  and  she  replied  that 
"  the  cardinal  was  a  wise  man  and  could  better 
consider  the  benefit  of  the  realm  than  all  the 
rest."  She  explained  that  she  would  publicly 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  305. 
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oppose  the  marriage,  which  she  really  favoured, 
in  order  that  the  Governor  might  reveal  his 
intentions.1  It  is  possible  that  Sadler  was  not 
deceived,  though  there  is  no  hint  in  his  letters 
that  he  did  not  trust  her.  Yet  it  seems  that 
her  purpose  was  to  disparage  Arran  and  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  cardinal.  As  a 
Frenchwoman  and  a  Scottish  queen  she  had  no 
wish  to  serve  the  King  of  England. 

Though  Sadler  would  not  consent  to  the  re 
lease,  the  removal  of  the  cardinal  to  the  castle 
of  St  Andrews  had  actually  taken  place  before 
the  interview  with  the  queen  dowager.  Beaton 
was  seized  at  Holyrood  on  January  27,  and  Sir 
John  Symson,  one  of  his  household,  set  out  in 
haste  for  St  Andrews  to  warn  the  captain  that 
he  should  keep  careful  guard  over  the  castle. 
Next  day  the  prisoner  was  consigned  to  Dalkeith. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  February  he 
remained  at  Seton,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  services  of  his  chief  cook,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  was  transferred  to 
Blackness,  from  which  he  passed  to  St  Andrews 
a  few  days  before  Easter.2  From  Beaton's  own 
account  it  appears  that  on  the  fifth  day  after  his 
committal  he  gave  Douglas  400  crowns,  and  was 
removed  to  the  keeping  of  Lord  Seton.  At  a 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  313. 

2  Eentale  S.  Andr.  :  Easter  fell  on  March  25. 
VOL.    IV. 
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later  stage  Douglas  and  Seton,  who  were  cousins, 
secured  his  approval  of  certain  marriage  arrange 
ments,  and  agreed  in  consequence  that,  on  the 
bond  of  four  lords  and  a  promise  not  to  leave 
his  castle  without  Arran's  consent,  he  should 
pass  to  St  Andrews.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  St  Andrews,  where  he  spent  Easter,  he  was 
visited  by  Douglas  and  the  laird  of  Grange,  who 
freed  him  from  his  bond ;  and  as  he  marvelled 
he  was  informed  by  Douglas  that  he  would  have 
him  know  "  that  it  was  none  but  he  that  loosed 
him."  l  Douglas,  on  the  other  hand,  told  Sadler 
a  very  different  story.  He  explained  that  the 
Governor  and  he  proposed  to  remove  Beaton  to 
St  Andrews  "by  his  own  consent,"  that  they 
might  obtain  the  castle  and  thereafter  send  him 
to  Tantallon  or  Dunbar,  but  "  the  cardinal  was 
a  wily  carle  and  would  not  consent  to  the 
matter."  Yet  Beaton  was  transferred  to  his 
own  castle,  and  by  the  cancelling  of  the  bond 
secured  his  freedom.  Sadler,  hearing  that  the 
cardinal  was  at  liberty,  protested  to  Henry  that 
if  the  story  was  true  he  would  never  trust  either 
Douglas  or  the  Governor.2  The  English  Privy 
Council,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  warned  Sadler 
that  the  removal  to  St  Andrews  must  be 
prevented,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  181.  Rentale  S.  Andr.  2  H.,  xviii.  i.  313. 
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convey   Beaton   nearer   the    Border,   and  finally 
place  him  in  the  king's  hands.1 

Douglas  and  Arran  had  the  wit  of  fools  or 
the  innocence  of  children  if  they  thought  the 
cardinal  could  be  a  prisoner  in  a  castle  which 
was  his  own  and  held  by  his  own  men.  But  as 
Douglas  was  neither  silly  nor  simple,  the  400 
crowns  accounted  for  him ;  and  it  may  be  con 
jectured  that  the  threats  of  the  Catholic  lords 
or  the  persuasions  of  his  brother,  the  Abbot  of 
Paisley,  moved  Arran  to  consent  to  the  release. 
Moreover  Arran  knew  that  Lennox,  who  was 
returning  to  Scotland,  might  be  recognised  as 
heir  to  the  crown,  since  his  own  legitimacy  of 
birth  was  questioned.  He  protested  to  Sadler, 
however,  that  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  was  a 
sure  prison,  and,  referring  to  his  name  as  first 
on  the  list  presented  to  the  late  king,  declared 
that  the  cardinal  would  willingly  send  him  to 
the  fire  as  a  heretic.2 

On  March  31  Sadler  had  a  strange  story  to 
tell.  The  cardinal  sent  word  that  he  would 
gladly  welcome  him  and  offer  his  lawful  service 
to  Henry.  Thereupon  the  Englishman  called 
Douglas  to  council,  and  he  "seeming  to  be  in 
a  great  heat'"'  accused  the  Governor  of  being 
the  most  wavering  person  in  the  world,  and 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  318.  2  Ibidi>  324 
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Huntly,  "the  falsest  and  wiliest  young  man," 
of  persuading  the  Governor  to  give  the  cardinal 
more  liberty  in  his  own  castle  than  he  had  in 
Blackness.  Regarding  the  removal  to  England, 
which  Sadler  advised,  Arran  would  say  nothing 
save  that  "the  cardinal  would  liever  go  into 
hell."  Whatever  the  cardinal's  motives  may 
have  been,  the  sincerity  of  his  offer  of  service  to 
Henry  was  suspected ;  and  no  interview  took 
place.  Henry,  however,  did  not  condemn  his 
commissioner  for  neglecting  an  opportunity,  and 
was  persuaded  that  the  cardinal's  liberation  was 
due  to  the  combination  and  conspiracy  of  Argyle, 
Huntly,  Moray,  Bothwell  and  divers  bishops. 
He  certainly  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
accomplishment  of  his  schemes  would  be  fraught 
with  difficulties.1 

Arran  professed,  according  to  Sadler's  report 
of  April  9,  to  be  at  his  wits'  end  regarding  the 
cardinal,  and  in  his  perplexity  sent  Douglas  to 
St  Andrews.  Beaton  received  Douglas  and 
informed  him  that  though  he  was  free  he  would 
stand  his  trial  and  serve  the  Governor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  realm,  adding  that,  while  noted  to 
be  a  good  Frenchman,  he  was  a  true  Scotsman 
and  knew  what  benefit  would  ensue  from  the 
alliance  of  Scotland  and  England,  whereto  he 
would  travail  as  much  as  any  man  in  Scotland, 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  338,  348. 
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"  saving  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  same." 
Beaton  and  Douglas  were  wily  diplomatists,  and 
each  recognised  that  the  other  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  cardinal  feigned  a  friendship  for  the  King  of 
England,  whom  he  hated.  Certainly  he  never 
betrayed  his  country's  interest,  and  it  may  be 
that  he  hoped  to  deceive  and  thereby  to  conceal 
his  purposes.  Shortly  after  his  confession  to 
Douglas  he  again  offered  his  services  through 
Sadler,  assuring  him  that  he  had  not  prevented 
the  meeting  of  James  with  Henry.  Stating  that 
he  knew  not  "  in  what  case  he  stood,  hearing 
that  the  cardinal  was  committed  upon  sundry 
great  crimes,"  Sadler  replied  that  if  he  could  law 
fully  treat  with  him  he  would  use  his  advice.1 

Arran,  as  the  evidence  undoubtedly  suggests, 
consented  to  the  removal  of  the  cardinal  to  St 
Andrews,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  stand  by 
his  action.  There  is  no  word,  in  any  case,  of 
a  protest  against  the  removal  or  of  an  attempt 
to  make  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  a  prison. 
Henry  had  spoken  of  a  marriage  between  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  the  Governor's  son. 
The  honour  was  not  despised,  but  the  release  of 
the  cardinal  might  prove  a  stumbling-block. 
Lying  with  strong  protestations,  however,  might 
remove  difficulties ;  and  Arran  was  skilful  in  the 
1  H.,  xviii.  i.  391. 
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use  of  loud  words.  Accordingly  he 
many  great  oaths,  as  wounds  and  sides,  that  he 
was  no  more  privy  nor  consenting  to  the  letting 
of  the  cardinal  at  large  than  Sadler  was,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  wishing  that  the 
same  might  stick  him  to  the  heart,  if  he  knew 
of  it  till  he  was  at  liberty."  He  explained  that 
Lord  Seton  had  been  bound  in  life  and  inher 
itance  for  the  cardinal,  who  was  not  to  be 
removed  from  Blackness  to  St  Andrews  until 
Seton  had  obtained  the  castle  of  St  Andrews, 
and  the  cardinal's  folk  were  put  out ;  and  yet 
Seton,  corrupted  with  money  and  other  gifts, 
brought  the  cardinal  into  his  strength,  and  had 
not  twelve  or  sixteen  men  within  the  castle, 
whereas  the  cardinal  had  two  hundred.1  He 
added,  "  I  have,  by  the  advice  of  my  Council, 
sent  my  brother,  the  Abbot  of  Paisley,  unto  him 
to  look  if  he  can  induce  him  to  bring  him  hither. 
And  since  he  had  his  liberty  he  said  that  he 
would  serve  me,  and  that  leaving  utterly  the 
cast  of  France  he  would  be  wholly  given  to  the 
cast  of  England."  Sadler  questioned  him  regard 
ing  the  seizure  at  Holyrood,  and  was  told 
that  the  principal  reason  for  it  was  Lisle's 
message  regarding  the  arrival  of  Guise,  though 
there  were  other  matters.  Thereupon  Arran 

1  Beaton  gave  Seton  a  feu-farm  of  Kirkliston.      Of.  Rentale  S. 
Andr.  Introd. 
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declared  that  the  cardinal  did  counterfeit  the 
late  king's  testament,  "  and  when  the  king  was 
even  almost  dead  he  took  his  hand  in  his  and 
so  caused  him  to  subscribe  a  blank  paper."  He 
denied  the  truth  of  Lord  Somerville's  statement 
that  Beaton  had  been  pardoned  for  forging  the 
testament.1 

Sadler's  communication,  dated  April  12,  which 
records  the  interview  with  the  Governor,  contains 
the  first  definite  assertion  that  Arran  charged 
Beaton  with  forgery,  and  the  statement  was 
made  four  months  after  the  king's  death.  The 
story  of  the  forgery,  however,  had  been  known 
to  Chapuys,  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  as  on 
March  17  he  referred  to  the  cardinal,  "who  is 
now  kept  under  closer  confinement  than  before, 
on  the  charge,  as  I  have  written  in  one  of  my 
despatches,  of  having  forged  a  certain  will  under 
the  name  of  the  king,  who  died  ab  intestato" 2 
Henry  heard  the  story,  and  on  April  25,  without 
comment  on  the  charge  preferred  against  his 
enemy,  instructed  Sadler  to  say  to  Arran,  "  Can 
you  think  that  you  shall  continue  a  Governor 
when  the  adverse  party,  that  would  have  made 
themselves  by  a  forged  will  regents  with  you, 
or  rather  excluded  you,  shall  have  authority  ? " 
A  few  years  after  Beaton's  death  Sir  David 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  395.  2  Spanish  State  Papers,  vi.  ii.  116. 

3  H.,  xviii.  i.  455. 
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Lyndsay,  in  one  of  his  poems,  represented  the 
cardinal  as  saying,  "  Ane  paper  blank  his  grace  I 
gart  subscryve  " ;  and  Knox,  as  has  been  noted, 
asserted  that  many  affirmed  that  a  dead  man's 
hand  was  made  to  subscribe  a  blank.  Buchanan 
stated  very  explicitly  in  his  'History'  that 
Beaton  hired  a  priest,  Henry  Balfour,  to  forge 
the  king's  will,  and  in  his  "  Admonition  to  the 
Trew  Lordis  "  that  Beaton  obtained  his  authority 
by  "ane  false  instrument/'  Even  Bishop  Lesley, 
a  staunch  Catholic,  when  speaking  of  the  eleva 
tion  of  Arran  to  the  governorship,  declared  that 
"  the  cardinall  of  St  Androis  and  sum  utheris 
wuld  have  made  sum  impediment,  allegeing 
that  the  king  be  his  testament  nominat  four 
regentis ;  bot  the  same  on  no  wise  culd  be 
verefeit  nor  provin." 

Within  recent  times  a  document  has  been 
discovered  among  the  Hamilton  Papers  which 
bears  to  be  a  notarial  instrument.  It  is  dated 
December  14,  1542,  and  is  written  by  Henry 
Balfour,  designating  himself  a  presbyter  of  the 
diocese  of  Dunkeld  and  a  notary  public,  who 
narrates  that  the  dying  king  nominated  Beaton, 
Moray,  Huntly,  and  Argyle  as  governors  of  the 
kingdom.  Balfour  was  present  with  others  in 
the  king's  death-chamber,  and  at  Beaton's  desire 
prepared  the  instrument.1  The  document  had 

1  Hist.  MSS.  Eleventh  Report,  App.  VI.  219,  220. 
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no  legal  value,  if,  as  an  indorsation  states, 
Balfour  was  not  a  notary,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
it  was  not  the  "  blank"  signed  by  the  king.  It 
may  be  that  the  "blank"  was  secured,  and  it 
may  be,  too,  that  an  instrument  was  prepared  ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  either  was  used, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  the  cardinal  made 
statements,  which  were  not  believed,  regarding 
the  king's  wishes.  The  recognition  of  Arran  as 
Governor  indicated  that  his  faction  was  stronger 
than  Beaton's  ;  but  the  cardinal,  though  defeated, 
was  not  disgraced,  as  he  was  made  Chancellor. 
Immediately  after  the  return  of  Angus  to  Scot 
land  the  cardinal  was  seized  and  imprisoned. 
He  was  not  brought  to  trial,  and,  therefore,  no 
definite  change  of  treason  or  forgery  was  pre 
ferred  against  him.  Arran  and  "the  English 
lords "  could  not  admit  that  he  had  been  taken 
for  Henry's  purposes,  and  when  explanations 
were  required  the  story  of  the  "  blank  "  was  told. 
Still  later,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  Knox  asserted 
that,  whatsoever  the  king  answered  in  reply  to 
Beaton,  documents  were  taken ;  and  Buchanan 
declared  that  Balfour  forged  the  will  of  the  king. 
Lesley,  the  Catholic  historian,  did  not  mention 
documents,  but  said  simply  that  the  cardinal's 
statements  could  not  be  verified.  There  re 
mains,  however,  the  instrument  found  among 
the  Hamilton  Papers ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
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that  Beaton,  though  he  had  employed  Balfour, 
saw  the  strength  of  Arran's  faction  and  judged 
that  the  instrument  would  be  of  no  value  for  his 
schemes.  The  "blank"  may  have  existed  only 
in  rumour,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  been 
made  ready  with  the  king's  signature  and  never 
completed.  There  is  certainly  written  reference 
to  it  in  the  period,  and  both  it  and  the  instru 
ment  may  have  been  prepared ;  but  the  evidence 
for  the  "blank"  is  meagre  when  contrasted  with 
that  for  the  instrument.  There  is  no  proof  that 
the  cardinal  made  use  of  either  of  these  papers ; 
and  whether  conscious  of  guilt  or  sure  in  his 
innocence  he  seized  no  opportunity  in  private  life 
to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  of  forgery, 
and  his  enemies  did  not  dare  to  bring  him  to  an 
open  trial.1 

The  news  of  the  cardinal's  imprisonment  was 
duly  received  by  the  pope,  who,  in  a  communica 
tion  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  Scotland  and 
dated  March  25,  1543,  recalled  the  fact  that  on 
hearing  of  the  war  moved  by  Henry  against  James 
of  distinguished  memory  he  had  granted  the  Scot 
tish  king  six-tenths  of  the  Church  revenues,  and 
appointed  the  Cardinal  of  St  Andrews  collector. 
A  few  days  after  letters  had  been  written  to 
James  and  Beaton  the  grievous  news  of  the 


1  Cf .    'Black wood's   Magazine,'   clxiii.,   p.  344;    'Contemporary 
Review,'  Ixxiv.,  p.  375. 
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death  of  the  one  and  the  capture  of  the  other 
had  reached  him.  The  Governors  would  need  the 
tenths,  and  he  was  sending  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia  to  be  collector  in  place  of  the  cardinal, 
with  instructions  to  put  the  money  at  their  dis 
posal  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  and  release 
of  the  prelate.  The  release  was  accomplished, 
however,  before  the  papal  intervention  was  inti 
mated  ;  and,  though  that  intervention  was  not 
delayed,  events  had  moved  rapidly  in  Scotland.1 

At  the  beginning  of  April  1543  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  left  France,  and  Arran  had  cause  for 
alarm,  since  his  legitimacy,  depending  on  the 
validity  of  a  divorce,  might  be  questioned. 
Lennox  was  descended  from  James  II.,  and  the 
cardinal  in  his  resentment  against  Arran  might 
favour  the  claim  of  Lennox  as  heir  to  the  crown. 
On  his  arrival  Lennox  united  with  Beaton,  and 
a  rumour  spread  that  they  were  assembling  a 
force  to  obtain  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
queen.  More  serious  for  the  success  of  Henry's 
plans  was  the  report  that  the  Abbot  of  Paisley, 
"  of  the  cast  of  France  and  the  cardinal's  great 
friend,"  was  ruling  his  brother.  Serious,  too, 
was  the  news  that  Arran  would  not  consent  to 
the  removal  of  the  queen  to  England ;  and  when 
Sadler  announced  that  the  Governor  had  been 
persuaded  "  with  fair  means  and  also  some 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  319. 
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threatenings "  by  Angus,  Glencairn,  Cassillis, 
Maxwell,  Somerville,  and  Sir  George  Douglas  to 
remain  "  at  the  cast  of  England,"  he  was  forced 
to  say  that  they  trusted  the  king  would  defer 
the  delivery  of  the  child  until  she  was  of  lawful 
age,  or  within  a  year  or  two  of  it.1  Early  in 
April,  before  the  date  of  Sadler's  communication, 
ambassadors  appeared  at  the  English  Court  and 
intimated  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  Council 
that  the  queen  should  not  proceed  to  England 
till  of  marriageable  age,  that  Arran  should  con 
tinue  to  be  Governor  throughout  her  minority, 
that  Scotland  should  have  always  her  own  laws 
and  customs,  and  that  the  chief  strongholds 
should  not  be  delivered  till  the  queen  had 
children.  When  asked  if  they  would  "become 
frende  to  frende  and  ennemye  to  ennemye,"  they 
refused  to  declare  enmity  to  France.  Henry, 
however,  had  very  different  plans,  and  would  not 
conform  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Scottish  Council. 
As  his  son  was  a  prince  to  be  desired  for  the 
daughter  of  any  king,  and  should  not  marry  any 
one  ignorant  of  the  nurture  and  fashion  of  his 
country,  the  queen  must  be  sent  to  England 
within  two  years.  He  agreed  that  Arran  should 
govern  during  her  minority,  but  stipulated  that 
after  it  he  should  hold  his  office  under  him 
and  his  son,  and  that  the  election  of  another 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  140,  302,  374,  418,  425,  435,  448,  458. 
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Governor,  to  take  his  place,  should  be  with  the 
King  of  England.  lie  admitted  that  the  laws 
and  customs  should  continue  unaltered,  but  re 
quired  the  fortresses  to  be  held  by  Scotsmen 
selected  by  himself.  As  if  his  extravagance 
knew  no  bounds,  he  demanded  that,  if  the  Queen 
Mary  died,  he  should  receive  the  crown.1 

The  ambassadors  returned  to  Scotland,  bearing 
Henry's  communications,  and  Arran  immediately 
summoned  the  lords  to  prepare  an  answer. 
Beaton  would  not  attend  their  meeting,  as  he 
and  his  friends  were  forbidden  to  gather  with 
any  considerable  force.  Yet  Arran  had  courage 
to  resent  the  English  demands,  and  with  a 
great  oath  told  Sadler  they  were  most  un 
reasonable,  and  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Scotland  would  liever  die  than  accept 
them.  He  even  determined  to  abide  the 
extremity  of  war  rather  than  condescend  to 
the  king's  desires,  and  would  have  revolted 
from  him,  but  for  the  leaders  of  the  Angus 
faction.2 

Henry  overreached  himself  by  his  exorbitant 
proposals ;  and  Beaton,  his  chief  enemy,  whose 
seizure  he  had  ordered  or  at  least  suggested, 
was  honoured  as  a  martyr  for  his  country's 
freedom.  The  Church,  too,  of  which  Beaton 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  402.     State  Papers  Henry  VIII.),  v.  428. 

2  H.,  xviii.  i.  425,  458. 
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was  primate,  was  saved  from  the  spoiler's  hands, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  set  back. 
"  The  English  lords,"  with  some  show  of  honour, 
might  seek  to  fulfil  their  dishonourable  pledges  ; 
but  not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  hand  over 
the  young  queen  to  the  man  who  was  plotting 
to  be  the  supreme  ruler  of  Scotland,  and  they 
knew  that,  if  they  proclaimed  their  infamy  by 
trafficking  with  the  child,  their  countrymen 
would  withstand  the  usurper  even  unto  death. 

In  his  failure  to  reduce  Scotland  to  his 
authority  by  the  agency  of  Arran  and  "  the 
English  lords,"  Henry  turned  to  the  use  of 
craft,  and  sought  to  secure  Beaton  by  the 
promise  of  an  English  bishopric  richer  than 
Mirepoix.  Accordingly  instructions  were  given 
to  Sadler,  who,  while  he  did  not  refuse  the  task 
of  tempter,  excused  himself  for  not  approach 
ing  Beaton  on  the  ground  that  a  Convocation 
of  Clergy  was  being  held  at  St  Andrews. 
Prudence,  however,  probably  guided  him,  as 
he  heard  that  Douglas  had  just  "  escaped  a 
hazard,"  of  which  the  laird  of  Craigie  with 
Beaton's  consent  was  to  be  the  executor.1 

Arran  was  prepared  to  engage  in  war  rather 
than  yield  to  Henry's  imperious  demands,  and 
in  his  passion  or  patriotism  dismissed  the  Pro 
testant  preachers  from  his  household.  Beaton 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  479,  482.     Of.  H.,  xviii.  ii.  68. 
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saw  clearly  that   if  he  and  his  friends  were  to 
profit     by    the    change     in     policy    they    must 
be    ready    to    offer    help;    and,    therefore,    with 
Arran's    consent    he    called    the    clergy    to    St 
Andrews.     The  Convention  duly  met  and  money 
to  £10,000  and  plate  were   promised.      In   their 
enthusiasm    priests    professed    to    be    willing    to 
fight,  if  need  might  be.1     While  a  love  of  their 
country  may  have  inspired   these  men,  it   is   to 
be     remembered     that     their     Church     was     in 
danger.     With  singular  inconsistency,  and  prob 
ably  with   no   honest  motive,   Beaton  intimated 
to  Arran   that   if  he  was  a  hindrance  to  peace 
he  would  depart  from  Scotland  and  live  quietly 
m  France;  but  Sadler  commented  that  he  was 
more    likely    to    inaugurate    some    new    policy 
than  seek  retirement.2     The  cardinal  in  reality 
was    awaiting    a    force    from    France,    and    the 
arrival   of  a   papal    legate    was    daily   expected, 
who    would     advance    his    desires    and    punish 
certain  prelates  who  had  persecuted  him.     Marco 
Grimani,  the  papal  nuncio   in  France,  sent  de 
spatches  to    Cardinal   Farnese  by  a   servant  of 
the  Cardinal  of  St  Andrews,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  heard  from  a  Scottish   gentleman 
that    the    said    Cardinal    of    St    Andrews    had 

'  H     xviii.  i.   572.     Robertson's  Statuta,  i.  143;  Appendix  to 
the  Preface,  xvin.  xix. 
2  H.,  xviii.  i.  572. 
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suffered  great  persecutions  from  certain  prelates, 
and  desired  for  the  honour  of  God,  the  Holy 
See,  and  himself  that  they  and  their  adherents 
should  be  punished.  Grimani  was  to  visit 
Scotland,  and,  requiring  a  special  commission, 
sent  to  Farnese  a  memorandum  of  the  terms 
of  a  Bull  empowering  him  to  proceed  against 
those  who  had  laid  hands  upon  the  Cardinal 
of  St  Andrews,  even  though  they  might  be  of 
archiepiscopal  or  episcopal  dignity,  or  who 
might  be  accused  by  the  cardinal,  or  any 
others,  of  crimes  and  excesses.1 

On  May  14  Arran  had  written  to  Paul  III. 
professing  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  and  com 
mitting  Scotland  to  the  protection  of  his 
Holiness  ;  and  yet  when  he  heard  of  the  advent 
of  Grimani,  he  declared  to  Sadler  that  if  the 
French  king  did  them  no  more  harm  than 
procure  the  sending  of  a  legate  to  curse  them 
he  cared  little,  for,  if  the  legate  raised  any 
garboil  with  his  fulminations,  or  advanced 
things  which  might  stir  division,  "he  should 
surely  never  go  home  again."  In  spite  of  the 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  Arran  protested  that 
if  peace  was  concluded  he  would  with  the  king's 
advice  soon  reduce  the  realm  to  obedience,  re 
form  the  Church,  and  advance  God's  Word, 
"maugre  the  legate,  the  cardinal,  and  all  the 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  535,  652,  745. 
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bishops  and  priests  of  the  realm,  with  all  their 
partakers";  and,  further,  would  set  upon  the 
cardinal  at  St  Andrews,  who  was  the  only  man 
he  hated,  and  that  with  just  cause,  for  he 
wrote  the  humblest  possible  letters  and  yet 
privily  worked  to  set  division  betwixt  him  and 
the  noblemen.1  Arran's  words  were  but  empty 
threats,  and  in  June  the  cardinal  left  St 
Andrews  for  Arbroath  without  any  permission 
and  with  a  guard  of  his  own  choosing.2  No 
man  had  pronounced  him  free,  even  as  no  judge 
had  condemned  him  for  any  crime,  and  as 
early  as  May  2  he  had  intimated  to  the  pope 
that  after  suffering  imprisonment  for  defending 
the  Church  he  was  again  at  liberty.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  excused  himself,  owing  to 
State  affairs,  for  not  attending  the  Council  called 
by  the  pope.3 

Shortly  after  his  removal  to  St  Andrews  from 
Blackness  the  cardinal  offered  at  two  masses 
in  the  parish  church  and  offered  also  to  the 
arm  of  St  Andrew.  He  did  not  content  him 
self,  however,  with  exercises  of  piety  or  the 
display  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  on  May  11  gave 
an  order  to  a  French  engineer  for  guns  and 
powder.  The  castle  required  to  be  strengthened, 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  542,  572. 

2  Ibid.,  733.     On  June  19  he  was  named  as  auditor  of  exchequer 
(Charters,  Register  House). 

3  Theiner,  614. 
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and  gabions  were  constructed  for  the  walls,  the 
"  great  cannon  stok  with  the  wheels  thereof" 
was  taken  from  Leith  to  St  Andrews,  and 
"  great  iron  bullets  "  were  procured  from  Dunbar 
Castle.1  During  the  period  of  the  cardinal's 
imprisonment,  writers  and  printers  alike  were 
busy,  and  on  June  2  in  presence  of  the 
Governor  reference  was  made  to  slanderous 
bills,  writings,  ballads,  and  books  daily  written 
and  printed.  The  publication  of  these  was 
strictly  forbidden,  and  the  printers  were  en 
joined  to  burn  their  stock,  especially  a  new 
dialogue  called  "  pascullus "  and  the  "ballait 
callit  the  bair."  Further,  the  issue  of  heretical 
books  was  to  be  stopped,  and  no  open  disputa 
tion  regarding  the  sacraments  was  to  be  allowed.2 
The  cardinal's  power  over  the  Governor  was 
otherwise  to  be  shown.  James  Gordon,  parson 
of  Crieff,  had  obtained  writings  of  the  Governor 
to  intromit  with  the  income  of  the  Charter 
house  at  Perth,  and  on  June  18  these  were 
suspended.  On  June  13,  however,  before  the 
suspension,  Gordon,  with  armed  men,  had  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  monastery,  and  on  June 
21  letters  were  addressed  to  him  bidding  him 
cease  from  his  depredations.8 

1  Rentale  S.  Andr.     John  Beaton  was  duly  rewarded  for  his 
services  as  captain  and  his  financial  support  (Appendix  XVIII.). 

2  Acts  and  Decreets.  3  Ibid 
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Arran  with  becoming  indignation  refused 
Henry's  demands,  and  not  improbably  his 
jealousy  of  Lennox  quickened  his  patriotism. 
Undoubtedly  Lennox  was  a  menace  to  his 
authority,  and  would  not  sign  the  Act  recognis 
ing  him  as  the  second  person  of  the  realm. 
Accordingly  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  was  de 
manded  in  the  queen's  name.  Lennox  promised 
to  render  it  and  to  acknowledge  the  Governor, 
but  receiving  a  letter  from  the  cardinal,  by 
whom  he  was  guided,  fled  to  "the  Highland," 
leaving  the  castle  strongly  defended.1 

In  spite  of  the  churchmen  with  their  con 
tributions  for  the  war,  and  in  spite,  too,  of 
Arran's  indignation,  the  negotiations  for  peace 
were  renewed.  Glencairn  and  Douglas  were 
sent  with  answers  to  Henry,  who  was  forced 
to  moderate  his  ambition  regarding  the  over- 
lordship  of  Scotland  and  the  occupation  of  the 
fortresses.  At  last  on  July  1,  1543,  com 
missioners  of  the  two  countries  arranged  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  to  Henry's  annoyance 
included  France,  and  also  a  second  treaty  by 
which  the  Queen  Mary  was  to  be  married  to 
Henry's  son,  and  on  the  completion  of  her 
tenth  year  sent  to  England.2  A  "secrete 
devise"  was  prepared  which  revealed  the 

1  Sadler,  i.  197.     H.,  xviii.  i.  572. 

2  H.,  xviii.  i.  482,  501,  577,  804. 
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shame  and  degradation  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
who  accepted  it,  and  Henry's  dishonourable 
diplomacy.  Glencairn  and  Douglas,  each  apart, 
subscribed  the  "  devise,"  and  agreed  to  labour 
"  for  the  observation  of  the  amity  and  delivery 
of  the  young  queen,"  and  for  her  preservation, 
but,  "  if  she  mis-carry  or  be  conveyed  away," 
to  serve  the  king  and  not  acknowledge  the  rule 
of  the  Governor  or  any  other  in  Scotland 
without  knowing  the  king's  pleasure.  Further, 
they  undertook  to  support  the  Governor  if  he 
maintained  the  treaties,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  cleave  to  the  king's  service  should  any 
division  arise  by  practices  of  "  the  cardinal,  kirk- 
men,  France,  or  otherwise."  They  promised, 
too,  to  advertise  the  king  from  time  to  time 
regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland.1 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties,  Arran, 
according  to  what  was  becoming  use  and  wont, 
was  urged  to  seize  the  cardinal,  but  he  declared 
that  an  attack  on  the  prelate  would  endanger 
the  treaties  and,  in  any  case,  would  be  difficult 
owing  to  the  help  expected  from  France.2  To 
wards  the  end  of  June  information  was  sent  to 
Henry  that  a  French  fleet  had  arrived  at  Aber 
deen.  The  French  ships  passed  to  Arbroath,  and 
some  conjectured  that  war  was  not  intended  and 
that  the  queen  and  her  mother,  and  even  the 

i  H.,  xviii.  i.  834,  835.  2  Ibid.,  791. 
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cardinal  himself,  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
country.1  Beaton  was  closely  watched,  and 
stories  were  told  that  he  had  supplied  provisions 
to  two  of  the  ships,  given  money  to  build  Home 
Castle,  and  received  into  his  household  the  sons 
or  kinsmen  of  Lennox,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and 
Montrose.2  Men  talked  of  the  splendour  of  his 
living.  "  The  cardinal  keeps  a  great  house  and 
gives  great  fees,  such  a  house  as  was  never  in 
Scotland  under  a  king."  3  In  this  splendour  may 
be  found  a  cause  of  the  jealousy  which  made 
many  of  the  nobles  his  enemies.  They  could  not 
emulate  him,  and  the  man  who  excelled  was 
a  priest.  Yet  some  of  the  nobles  were  true  to 
him  and  his  cause,  and  everywhere  the  common 
people  saw  in  him  the  champion  of  their 
liberties. 

After  the  visit  to  Arbroath  the  cardinal  was 
in  St  Andrews  on  June  15,4  and  there  on  July 
6,  according  to  the  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  a  great 
council  was  held,  at  which  Arran  was  arraigned 
for  misguiding  and  heresy.  The  Governor  had 
consented  at  the  bidding  of  the  cardinal  to 
interdict  the  publication  of  political  pamphlets 
and  heretical  books,  but  had  not  openly  declared 
either  for  the  Church  against  Henry  the  reformer 
or  for  the  realm  against  Henry  the  usurper ;  and 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  810,  813.  2  Ibid.,  827. 

Ibid.,  670.  4  Kentale  S.  Andr. 
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Beaton  determined  to  crush  his  authority.  Words 
in  the  Council  were  followed  by  deeds  in  the 
country ;  and  Arran  had  a  sad  tale  of  insurrec 
tions  to  relate,  while  Sadler  had  to  inform  his 
master  that  the  cardinal  and  his  accomplices 
were  to  meet  at  Stirling  on  July  20  and  march 
to  Linlithgow  in  order  to  seize  the  queen.1 
Among  the  stories  of  the  time  was  one  which 
told  that  Beaton  sent  a  challenge  to  Sir  Ralph 
Evers ;  and  so  anxious  was  Henry  to  get  rid  of 
his  hated  foe  that  he  commanded  Evers  to  accept 
it.  While  the  king  did  not  think  that  the 
cardinal  would  fight,  he  arranged  that  the  com 
bat  should  take  place  at  Edinburgh,  "rather 
than  he  should  so  slip."  In  some  way  Clement 
Crosier,  "one  of  the  strongest  thieves  in  Scot 
land,"  was  implicated ;  and  the  story  of  the 
challenge  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an 
exercise  in  mischief-making.2 

In  his  anger  against  the  cardinal  for  not  ap 
proving  the  settlement  projected  by  the  treaties 
Henry  sent  £1000  to  Arran  and  advised  him  to 
proclaim  Beaton  and  his  friends  traitors  to  the 
realm.  He  offered,  too,  to  chastise  the  Borderers 
and  despatch  a  fleet  to  capture  the  French  ships.3 
The  cardinal  did  not  wait  for  the  issue  of  a  pro- 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  896,  897. 

2  Ibid.,  914,  921.     Cf.  H.,  xviii.  ii.  Introduction. 
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clamation,  but  proceeded  to  action.  An  attack 
was  made  on  the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  which, 
however,  was  too  strongly  garrisoned  to  be  taken. 
At  this  juncture  Arran  was  singularly  inactive. 
He  and  his  confederates  were  stationed  a  few 
miles  from  Linlithgow,  and  though  stronger  than 
the  enemy  did  not  move.  Negotiations  were 
opened,  though  not  before  Beaton,  Lennox,  Argyle, 
Huntly,  Bothwell  and  others  pledged  themselves 
by  a  secret  bond  to  defend  the  realm  and  protect 
the  queen.  When  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
factions  came  together  the  cardinal's  proposals 
were  accepted,  that  four  barons  should  have 
charge  of  the  queen  and  a  Council  be  chosen  to 
advise  the  Governor.  During  the  negotiations 
Beaton  and  Arran  met  for  the  first  time  after 
their  estrangement.1 

The  factions  had  come  together,  but  the  treaties 
between  Scotland  and  England  were  not  signed, 
and  a  convention  was  suggested.  Beaton  proposed 
Stirling  as  the  place  of  assembly,  and  represented 
to  Glencairn  that  he  desired  Henry's  favour. 
Suspicions  were  aroused,  however,  and  it  was 
thought  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  seize 
the  young  queen,  who  had  been  removed  to  Stir 
ling.  It  was  known,  too,  that  the  arrival  of  a 
French  ship  with  men  and  money  was  expected. 
Accordingly  the  Governor  determined  that  the 

i  H.,  xviii.  i.  938,  940,  944,  945,  951. 
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signing  of  the  treaties  should  be  at  Edinburgh, 
and  to  make  sure  of  the  cardinal's  presence  offered 
his  own  son,  and  the  son  of  Sir  George  Douglas, 
as  sureties  for  his  safety.  But  Beaton  did  not 
trust  Arran,  and,  in  any  case,  would  not  give 
his  sanction  to  the  treaties.1  When  they  were 
signed  at  Holy  rood  on  August  25,  1543,  the  car 
dinal  of  Scotland  was  not  a  party  to  them.2 

Sir  George  Douglas,  when  an  opportunity  oc 
curred,  taxed  the  cardinal  with  responsibility  for 
the  rebellion  at  Linlithgow,  and  charged  him 
with  not  seeking  the  commonweal  but  only  the 
"  maintenance  of  the  proud  state  and  abuses  of 
the  Church."  Beaton  answered  frankly,  accord 
ing  to  Douglas,  that  that  was  true,  and  that  he 
and  his  friends  understood  that  the  Governor 
would  put  down  abbeys,  altering  the  state  of  the 
Church  after  the  example  of  England,  and  that 
to  oppose  this  they  would  do  all  in  their  power. 
At  the  same  time  he  excused  himself  for  not 
attending  at  Holyrood,  on  the  ground  that  he 
feared  the  lightness  and  inconstancy  of  the  Gov 
ernor,  and  especially  the  malice  of  the  countess 
his  wife.3  During  the  negotiations  of  the  factions 
the  arrogance  of  the  English  king  was  once  more 
displayed.  He  urged  that  Beaton  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  Council,  unless  he  renounced  the 
red  hat  and  agreed  that  God's  Word  be  set  forth. 

1  EL,  xviii.  i.  951,  952,  974.        2  H.,  xviii.  ii.  79.        3  Ibid.,  49. 
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He  declared,  too,  that  were  the  queen  removed 
and  married  contrary  to  his  desire,  he  would 
by  his  "  title  and  authority  "  make  the  Governor 
King  of  Scotland  beyond  the  Forth,  and  give  his 
own  daughter  in  marriage  to  Arran's  son.  The 
use  of  fair  promises  was  not  forgotten,  however, 
and  Beaton  was  offered,  if  he  would  give  up  the 
red  hat,  as  great  profit  as  he  ever  had  at  the 
hands  of  his  king  or  the  pope.1 

Whatever  they  might  have  done  for  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  two  countries,  the  treaties 
were  rendered  useless  by  the  foolish  action  of 
Henry  himself,  who  had  sought  them  for  his  own 
diplomatic  purposes.  Certain  Scottish  ships  were 
seized  in  an  English  port,  and  in  excuse  it  was 
alleged  that  the  men  had  confessed  to  being  of 
the  cardinal's  party.2  The  news  of  the  event, 
which  had  happened  before  the  ratification  at 
Holyrood,  created  intense  excitement  in  Scotland. 
An  angry  crowd  threatened  to  set  Sadler's  house 
on  fire  and  to  burn  "him  and  his."3  The 
Governor,  also,  did  not  escape  the  popular 
indignation.  He  had  recognised  the  need  of 
Beaton's  consent  to  the  treaties  and  had  laboured 
to  obtain  it.  Moreover  he  had  protested  to  Sad 
ler,  perhaps  sincerely,  that  the  cardinal  would 
prove  the  most  honest  man  of  them  to  the  king. 

1  fl.,  xviii.  i.  971  ;  ii.  9,  68.  2  H.,  xviii.  ii.  46. 
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In  his  excitement  after  the  ratification  he  had 
gone  to  St  Andrews,  but  being  repulsed  by  the 
cardinal  had  publicly  denounced  him  as  a  traitor.1 
Returning  to  Edinburgh  he  encountered  the  anger 
of  the  people,  who  saw  in  him  the  betrayer  of  their 
liberties.  One  man  profited  by  the  new  political 
situation.  Beaton  had  not  assented  to  the 
treaties,  and  his  opposition  appeared  to  be 
justified  by  Henry's  outrageous  folly.  The 
primate  of  the  Church  was  hailed  as  the  de 
fender  of  his  country. 

One  of  Sadler's  letters  of  September  5  contained 
an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cardinal's 
abbey  of  Arbroath,  which,  however,  is  not  re 
corded  in  any  other  document.  Writing  from 
Edinburgh  he  declared  that  "  there  be  newes 
com  this  day  to  this  towne,  that  the  Lorde  Gray, 
being  one  of  the  kynges  majestes  prysoners,  and 
the  Lord  Ogleby,  with  a  good  bande,  have  sacked 
the  cardynalles  abbey  of  Arbrogh,  and  that  they 
have  taken  out  all  thordenaunce  and  artillery 
out  of  the  French  shippes  which  were  chased 
into  Dundee  and  Mountrosse  by  our  men,  with 
the  which  artyllery  they  did  besiege  the  said 
abbey,  intinding  in  lyke  wyse  to  precede  to  the 
rest  writhin  theyr  boundes  and  countreys.  This 
is  sayed  here  comenly  to  be  trew,  but  whether  it 
be  so  or  riot  I  can  not  tell."  2  In  the  Diurnal 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  79,  94.  2  Hamilton  Papers,  ii.  14. 
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of  Occurrents  there  is  the  brief  statement  that 
"  Abirbrothok  kirk"  would  have  been  destroyed 
"  war  not  the  lord  Ogilbie." 

Learning  that  the  treaties  had  been  ratified, 
but  unaware  of  the  clamour  roused  by  the 
seizure  of  the  ships,  Henry  did  not  hesitate  to 
advise  Arran,  and  his  recommendations  were 
definite.  The  Governor  should  endeavour  to 
win  the  cardinal  to  his  side,  and  if  he  failed 
should  prosecute  the  churchman,  take  Stirling 
Castle,  declare  Bothwell  and  the  Homes  traitors, 
place  Glencairn  or  Cassillis  over  Dumbarton 
Castle,  make  himself  lord  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Forth  and  hold  the  key  of  the  North. 
Men  experienced  in  counsel  were  to  be  sent  from 
England,  and  money  was  promised.  Thus  did 
Henry  plan  the  destiny  of  a  country  of  which 
he  was  not  dictator.1 

Scotland  was  incensed  by  the  wanton  attack 
on  the  ships,  and  Arran  recognising  the  in 
security  of  his  position  saw  the  need  of  freeing 
himself  from  suspicion  of  treachery  and  treason. 
Sadler,  indeed,  described  him  as  faint-hearted, 
and  likely  to  yield  to  the  cardinal,  who  was  a 
"  wily  fox."  Arran's  brother,  the  Abbot  of 
Paisley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  wavering 
in  purpose,  and  through  his  influence  a  ship 
was  taken  by  which  the  relation  of  the  factions 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  116. 
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was  changed,  and  the  King  of  England  out 
witted.  The  Governor,  yielding  to  his  brother, 
sought  the  cardinal,  and  found  him  at  Callender 
House,  situated  between  Linlithgow  and  Stirling.1 
A  reconciliation  took  place,  and  the  priest  and 
the  noble,  who  had  been  enemies  through  many 
bitter  days,  rode  amicably  together  to  Stirling. 
The  cardinal  at  once  made  known  to  Angus  the 
fact  of  the  new  alliance,  and  invited  him  to 
attend  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  which  was 
to  take  place  on  September  9.2  Henry  again 
intervened,  and  again  his  orders  were  futile. 
Angus  was  instructed  to  seize  the  cardinal,  the 
Governor,  and  the  young  queen,  and  men  and 
money  were  to  be  supplied.3  Events,  however, 
did  not  tarry  to  please  the  angry  king.  Arran 
had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  in  con 
trite  manner  he  made  public  confession  of  his 
faults.  He  admitted  that  by  his  consent  the 
friaries  at  Dundee  had  been  sacked,  and  all 
thereupon  said  he  was  accursed.  Passing  to 
the  friars  at  Stirling  he  made  "  open  penance 
and  a  solemn  oath "  to  support  the  profession 
"  of  monks,  friars,  and  such  other."  Thereafter 
he  was  absolved  by  the  cardinal  and  bishops, 
and  received  the  sacrament,  "  Bothwell  holding 
the  towel  over  his  head."  In  his  pious  humility 
the  Governor  remitted  all  his  proceedings  to 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  128,  132.  2  Ibid.,  139.  3  Ibid.,  169. 
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the  advice  of  the  cardinal  and  others.  In  the 
chapel  of  Stirling  Castle,  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  ceremony  of  absolution,  "  they  crowned  the 
queen,  the  Governor  bearing  the  crown,  Lennox 
the  sceptre,  and  Argyle  the  sword."  According 
to  Sadler  the  coronation  was  performed  "  with 
such  solemnity  as  they  do  use  in  the  country, 
which  is  not  very  costly."  A  Council  was  chosen 
to  advise  with  the  Governor,  of  which  were  the 
queen  dowager  and  the  cardinal;  and  on  Monday, 
September  17,  the  leaders  of  the  new  party 
entered  Edinburgh.  It  was  told  that  Beaton 

o 

declared  at  Stirling  that  ere  the  King  of  England 
had  interest  in  Scotland  he  and  many  of  the 
clergy  would  die  ;  and  certainly  he  was  as  de 
termined  as  a  man  could  be  that  Henry  should 
not  be  master.1  The  Scottish  ships  had-  been 
seized,  and  before  that  event  was  known  in 
Scotland  the  treaties  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Governor  and  his  friends ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  the 
Governor  had  revolted,  the  queen  had  been 
crowned,  and  the  cardinal  had  triumphed  in 
his  policies. 

Shortly    after    the    transference    of    the    new 

Council  to  Edinburgh  Sadler  was  called  to  an 

interview.     He  found  the  members  set  at  a  long 

board  in  the  cardinal's  house,  the  dowager  at  the 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  174,  181,  188,  202. 
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board's  end,  with  the  Governor  on  her  right  and 
Moray  on  her  left,  the  cardinal  next  the  Governor, 
and  the  rest  in  order.  The  cardinal  told  him 
that  they  had  seen  letters  from  the  king  to  the 
provost  and  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  which  were  so 
sharp  that  they  thought  the  king  must  have 
been  untruly  informed,  and  as  the  occasion 
seemed  to  be  that  Sadler  was  not  well  treated 
he  would  show  them  the  circumstances,  so  that 
they  might  punish,  and  provide  for  his  welfare. 
Further,  they  had  heard  from  him  that  one  of 
his  posts  had  been  detained  by  the  Homes,  and 
they  prayed  him  to  impute  it  to  the  wildness  of 
the  Borders.  In  reply,  Sadler  set  forth  the  un 
godly  violence  of  the  townsmen  to  him  and  his, 
and  their  vile  railing  on  the  king,  and  all  seemed 
sorry  to  hear  of  it.  Speaking  of  the  Borders,  he 
declared  that  the  Englishmen  would  not  suffer 
unrevenged,  and  if  peace  was  not  observed  the 
fault  would  lie  with  the  Scots.  The  cardinal 
prayed  him  "  to  garr  him  understand  how  the 
default  should  be  in  them " ;  and  Sadler  showed 
how,  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  Henry  had 
stayed  his  sword,  and  had  been  content  to  treat 
a  peace  and  marriage  which  the  Scots  concluded 
and  swore  to  perform.  The  non-performance  of 
the  treaties  was  declared  to  be  the  only  cause  of 
the  trouble  on  the  Borders.  The  answer  of  the 
cardinal  was  significant.  He  showed  that  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  nobility  had  not  consented 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties ;  and  proceeded 
to  say  that  Henry  was  a  prince  of  such  wisdom 
as  would  rather  seek  direct  means  for  the 
authentic  and  honourable  conclusion  of  them 
than  private  ways  which  could  not  stand.  The 
noblemen  present,  he  said,  minded  no  less  to 
satisfy  the  king  than  did  the  others  who  had 
privately  treated  with  him,  "  in  all  things  reason 
able  standing  with  the  honour  and  surety  of 
their  sovereign  lady,  and  the  honour,  liberty, 
and  commonwealth  of  her  realm "  ;  but  if,  for 
not  agreeing  to  that  which  would  be  contrary 
to  the  honour  and  liberty  of  this  realm,  the  king 
persecuted  his  own  kinswoman,  an  infant,  it  could 
not  stand  with  his  honour.  Sadler  answered 
that  the  cardinal  should  not  be  the  judge  of  the 
king's  honour,  and  asserted  that  as  Henry  had 
concluded  things  to  "  the  weal,  honour,  and 
surety  of  his  pronepte,"  he  would  prosecute  in 
terrupters  of  the  same  as  her  enemies.1  It  is 
evident  that  Beaton  did  not  hold  that  the 
treaties  were  binding,  even  though  the  Governor 
had  signed  them ;  and  certainly  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries  was  in  danger. 

At  another  interview  Beaton  showed  that, 
upon  the  assurance  of  the  treaties  arranged  by 
the  Governor  and  Henry,  merchants  had  sent 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  202. 
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their  ships  to  sea,  and  that  some  of  the  ships 
had  been  taken.  Sadler  replied  that  the  ships 
were  laden  with  victuals  for  France,  contrary  to 
the  treaties,  and  that  the  men  spoke  slander 
ously  of  the  Governor.  The  cardinal  thereupon 
said  that  these  causes  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
stay  of  the  ships,  as  they  carried  no  victual, 
except  it  were  fish,  which  was  their  common 
merchandise.  Further,  he  demanded  whether, 
if  the  Scots  conformed  to  the  laying  of  hostages 
and  accomplishment  of  the  treaties,  Sadler  could 
promise  that  the  king  would  restore  the  ships 
and  redress  "  attemptates  "  done  on  the  Borders. 
No  definite  promise  could  be  given,  but  Sadler 
supposed  that  if  the  treaties  were  executed, 
Henry  would  restore  the  ships  and  redress  the 
"  attemptates."  It  was  well  for  Sadler  that  he 
offered  nothing,  as  on  September  30  Henry 
wrote  that,  considering  the  unseemly  overture 
made  by  the  cardinal  and  his  sort,  and  that  he 
himself  was  at  war  with  Scotland  for  the 
lack  of  performance  of  the  treaty,  he  would  not 
accept  it  again  as  it  was  passed.  He  saw  "one 
man  his  enemy  directing  all  things,"  and  de 
clared  that  unless  that  man  and  the  Governor 
were  delivered  to  him  or  deprived  of  their 
authority,  he  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  any 
pact  with  Scotland.  The  unfortunate  Sadler 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  213. 
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was  forced  to  reply  that  Angus  and  his  friends 
seemed  to  mislike  the  king's  advice,  and  that 
while  they  wished  the  cardinal  to  be  in  the 
king's  hands  he  was  secure  in  his  castle  of  St 
Andrews,  which  was  very  strong.1  Nothing  but 
unfulfilled  promises  had  been  got  by  Henry  from 
the  "English  lords,"  and  yet  he  continued  to 
give  orders  which  these  men  were  powerless  to 
obey. 

France  was  still  the  hope  of  the  Scottish 
patriots,  and  the  expected  help  did  not  alto 
gether  fail.  At  the  beginning  of  October  1543 
money  and  stores  were  consigned  to  Lennox  at 
Dumbarton.  Lennox,  however,  had  passed  to 
the  English  party,  though  the  fact  was  unknown 
in  France  when  the  ships  set  sail.  He  and 
Arran  were  rivals,  and  he  separated  from  Beaton 
when  the  Governor  made  his  momentous  political 
change  at  Stirling.  The  French  stores,  however, 
were  not  delivered  to  him,  as  James  Stewart  of 
Cardonald  intimated  to  Beaton  that  he  had  just 
arrived  with  the  ships  and  "  ane  patriarche 
quhilk  the  payp  has  sent  in  Schottland  quhae 
sail  do  na  thing  bot  as  your  lordship  plessis 
command  hyme." 2  The  legate  was  Marco 
Grimani,  who  before  his  arrival  had  excom 
municated  the  men  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  of  imprisoning  the  cardinal.  With 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  235,  255.  2  Ibid.,  257  ;  C.  M.  G. 
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Grimani  certain  ambassadors  had  crossed  from 
France,  and  Beaton  desired  their  presence  in 
Stirling,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  eager 
to  secure  the  munition  carried  by  the  ships.1 
Stirling  was  reached,  and  it  was  a  doleful  tale 
that  the  legate  told  in  his  correspondence.  The 
dowager  and  the  cardinal,  he  wrote,  grieved 
that  the  troubles  prevented  them  from  making 
a  loving  demonstration.  The  realm  was  so 
divided  and  full  of  heresy  that  unless  God 
provided  for  it  they  would  shortly  hear  of 
Scotland  as  they  had  heard  of  England.  By 
their  excessive  expenses,  he  added,  the  dowager 
and  the  cardinal  were  so  exhausted  of  money 
that  they  could  only  turn  to  God,  and  recom 
mend  themselves  to  his  Holiness  and  the  French 
king.2 

With  good  intention,  though  with  little  skill 
as  a  diplomatist,  Arran  invited  Angus  and  his 
friends  to  a  convention  at  Stirling ;  but  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  meddle  so  long  as 
the  cardinal  was  in  place  or  Council.  These  men, 
however,  were  in  straits.  They  were  powerless 
to  act  against  the  Governor  and  Beaton,  and  they 
knew  not  what  Henry  would  do.  Would  he  engage 
in  Border  wars  or  invade  the  country  ? 3  The 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  275.     Of.  letter  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican) 
quoted  by  Father  Stevenson  in  *  Mary  Stuart,'  p.  50. 

2  H.,  xviii.  ii.  299.  3  jbid.,  275. 
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king's  plans,  as  they  were  really  not  determined, 
could  not  be  communicated,  and  his  only  com 
mand  to  Angus  was  to  watch  events.  Rumour 
and  slander  alike  were  busy  at  the  time.  It  was 
said  that  Arran  was  about  to  return  to  the  king, 
and  that  the  dowager,  the  cardinal,  and  Bothwell 
were  together  in  St  Andrews,  "  whereof  the 
people  speak  largely  enough,  because  in  the  life 
time  of  the  late  King  of  Scots  he  had  her  in  some 
jealousy  for  the  over  much  familiarity  betwixt 
her  and  the  said  cardinal."  Further,  there  was 
talk  that  the  young  queen  might  be  taken  away, 
and  another  child  substituted.  Angus  accord 
ingly  was  ordered  to  watch,  as  "  the  falsehood 
of  the  world  was  such,  and  the  compasses  such 
of  the  cardinal  and  of  the  dowao-er."  1 

o 

Sadler  left  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  October, 
when  his  indiscretions  had  made  his  stay  im 
possible  ;  and  his  last  action  was  almost  his 
worst.  He  represented  to  the  merchants  that, 
if  they  supported  the  English  cause,  the  ships 
might  be  restored.  These  men,  however,  were 
enraged  by  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
betray  their  country,  and  Sadler  was  in  deep 
disgrace  when  he  sought  a  refuge  in  Tantallon.2 
Angus  received  him,  and  thereby  increased  the 
popular  indignation  against  "  the  English  lords," 
which  was  further  excited  by  the  discovery  that 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  255,  256.  2  Ibid.,  302,  367,  388 
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Maxwell  and  Somerville  as  their  agents  were 
trafficking  with  Henry.1  Sadler  was  in  a 
difficulty  when  communicating  with  the  English 
Council.  He  could  not  tell  what  course  Angus 
and  his  friends  would  follow  upon  the  apprehen 
sion  of  Maxwell  and  Somerville,  and  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
do  the  king's  will  and  could  neither  apprehend 
the  Governor  and  the  cardinal  nor  get  the  young 
queen  into  their  hands.  So  far  as  he  could 
perceive,  they  would  have  difficulty  in  saving 
themselves  from  their  enemies.2 

Though  he  had  secured  a  shelter,  Sadler  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  peace  at  Tantallon,  as 
the  Governor  ordered  his  dismissal  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  corrupting  by  money  and  otherwise 
the  great  men  in  the  realm.3  The  Douglases, 
too,  were  judged  to  be  dangerous  to  Scotland's 
liberty,  and  their  strength  must  be  broken. 
Rumour  said  that  Beaton  declared  that  though 
it  cost  him  his  life  he  would  drive  them  out,  and 
that  he  was  urging  the  Governor  to  destroy  all 
who  favoured  England.  The  cardinal  did  more 
than  threaten.  By  his  advice  Dalkeith  House  was 
taken,  while  Pinkie,  belonging  to  Douglas,  was 
besieged  and  the  passes  to  Tantallon  were  beset.4 

i  H.,  xviii.  ii.  328.  2  Ibid.,  343. 

s  Ibid.,  397.  4  Ibid.,  350,  353,  364. 
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After  the  attack  on  the  Douglas  strongholds, 
the  Governor  and  the  cardinal  proceeded  to  Fife 
and  Angus  "to  do  some  exploit"  on  the  Earl  of 
Rothes  and  the  Lords  Gray,  Ogilvy,  and  Glamis.1 
It  appears  from  one  of  Brunston's  letters  that 
they  visited  Dundee  and  sent  for  Gray  and  his 
company,  who,  however,  refused  to  speak  with 
Arran  till  he  had  put  away  the  cardinal  and 
Bothwell.  Thereupon  by  rewards  and  other  false 
means  the  cardinal  "  dressed "  most  of  Gray's 
gentlemen  and  caused  Arran  to  arrange  another 
meeting.  The  tryst  was  accepted,  and  Gray, 
Rothes,  and  Balnaves  were  betrayed  and  taken. 
The  cardinal  desired  the  custody  of  Balnaves, 
"because  he  loved  him  most  of  all."  John 
Charters,  a  friend  of  Gray,  escaped,  and  no  man 
in  Scotland  was  able  to  give  his  enemies  more 
trouble.  Brunston  further  reported  that  the 
cardinal  and  the  Governor  took  seven  or  eight 
of  the  honestest  men  of  Dundee  for  pulling  down 
the  friaries,  and  that  the  cardinal  had  the 
Governor's  son  in  pledge  that  "  he  should  bide 
at  his  counsel."  2  Rothes  was  a  prisoner  but  for 
a  short  time,  as  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
December  1543  he  was  present  with  the  car- 


1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  378. 

2  Ibid.,  425,  428.     Cf.    Kentale   S.  Andr.  for  the  presence   of 
Arran's  son  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews. 
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dinal  at  a  Council  held  in  Edinburgh.  Gray, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  set  at  liberty  till 
May  of  1544.1 

Knox  narrates  that  the  Governor,  having  the 
cardinal  at  his  side,  endeavoured  to  set  his 
enemies  the  one  against  the  other,  and  began 
with  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Gray.  "  Now,  thus 
reassoned  the  worldly  wise  man,"  he  says,  "  Yff 
I  can  putt  ennimitie  betwix  those  two,  I  shalbe 
rydd  of  a  great  nomber  of  unfreindis ;  for  the 
moste  part  of  the  cuntrey  will  either  assist  the 
one  or  the  other ;  and  so  will  thir  be  otherwise 
occupyed  then  to  watch  for  my  displeasur." 

While  force  was  being  employed  in  the  cause 
of  patriotism,  the  uses  of  bribery  were  not  de 
spised,  if  Sir  George  Douglas  spoke  the  truth. 
He  declared  that  he  had  received  a  message 
that  if  he  would  meet  the  Governor  or  the  car 
dinal,  with  four  with  them,  and  refuse  England, 
he  should  have  an  abbey  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
twenty  score  crowns  out  of  another  abbey,  and 
a  pension  of  France.  Asserting  that  Scotland 
would  "  not  be  won  but  with  great  strokes  and 
many  of  them,"  and  that  all  Scots  favoured 
France  better  than  England,  he  professed  that 
"  if  all  his  friends  refused  him  he  would  serve 
the  king  with  himself  and  a  boy."  2 

Beaton's  vigour,  if  the  praise  was  of  value  to 

1  Hamilton  Papers,  ii.  145,  237.  2  H.,  xviii.  ii.  424. 
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him,  was  applauded  by  the  dowager,  who  wrote 
to  the  pope  "that  her  cousin  the  Cardinal  of 
St  Andrews  had  done  his  duty  well."  Marco 
Grimani,  too,  was  impressed,  and  intimated  to 
the  Cardinal  Farnese  that  his  continuance  in 
Scotland  would  be  of  no  honour  to  the  pope  or 
service  to  the  French  king,  "  now  that  the  alli 
ance  with  France  is  confirmed,  the  queen  and 
cardinal  being  now  at  liberty  and  governing  all 
at  the  cardinal's  pleasure,  who  is  of  prudence  and 
worth,  without  any  one's  aid  or  counsel,  to  govern 
a  greater  nation  than  this."  Even  Arran  did 
not  fail,  and,  as  James  so  often  had  done,  he 
asked  the  pope  to  appoint  Beaton  a  legate  of 
the  Holy  See.1  Sir  George  Douglas,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  neither  praise  nor  reward 
from  his  English  master.  He  was  plainly  told 
by  the  English  Council  that,  though  men  and 
money  had  been  granted,  he  and  his  brother 
were  sitting  still,  and  was  warned  that  when 
things  were  brought  to  what  the  cardinal  desired 

O  O 

they  would  "  surely  go  to  the  pot  for  it."  It  was 
also  said  to  him  that  "  the  cardinal  who  slandered 
him  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  king  deceased  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  continual  exile  (for 
which  he  went  into  France  to  challenge  his  re 
venge  and  at  his  restitution  into  Scotland  holp 
the  cardinal  into  prison)  is  not  a  man  of  so 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  416,  435,  471. 
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simple  courage  or  little  malice  as  not  to  requite 
what  Douglas  has  done  against  him."1 

Neither  Beaton  for  Scotland  nor  Henry  for 
England  was  seeking  after  peace,  and  the  Scot 
tish  Parliament  of  December  declared  the  treaties 
to  be  at  an  end.  The  alliance  with  France  was 
formally  renewed :  a  summons  of  treason  was 
prepared  against  Angus  and  his  friends,  and  a 
decree  against  heresy  was  passed.  The  records 
of  the  Parliament  show  "  that  my  Lord  Cardinal 
had  accepted  the  office  of  Chancellor  in  and  upon 
him  at  the  desire  of  my  Lord  Governor  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles."2 

The  Parliament  gave  legal  sanction,  if  any  was 
required,  for  a  campaign  against  heresy,  and  the 
Treasurer's  Accounts  for  January  1544  show  that 
money  was  spent  for  "  punising  certane  Heretikis  " 
in  Perth  and  Dundee.3  In  the  Diurnal  of  Oc- 
currents  it  is  recorded  that  "  upoun  the  xxviij 
day  of  Januare  the  Governour  with  his  Lordis 
past  to  Sanct  Johnstoun  and  Dundie,  and  brunt 
mony  limmaris  in  the  said  tolbuis."4  According 
to  Knox  the  Governor  and  the  cardinal  were  at 
Perth  on  St  Paul's  day  "  befoir  the  first  burnyng 
of  Edinburgh."  A  great  number  of  honest  men 
and  women,  accused  of  heresy,  were  called  before 
them ;  and  though  they  could  be  convicted  of 

1  H.,  xviii.  ii.  450. 

2  Beaton  was  made  Chancellor  on  December  13. 

3  Of.  Laing's  'Knox,'  i.  117,  note. 

4  "Tolbuis  "  in  the  print  looks  like  a  mis-reading  of  "townis." 
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nothing  but  only  of  suspicion  that  they  had  eaten 
a  goose  upon  Friday,  four  men  were  adjudged  to 
be  hanged  and  a  woman  to  be  drowned.  At  the 
same  time  several  men  were  banished,  and  John 
Roger,  a  Dominican  preacher,  was  removed  to  the 
castle  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  was  murdered. 
Spottiswood's  account  of  the  tragedies  at  Perth 
is  graphic  in  its  details,  whatever  their  truth 
may  be.  Five  men  were  executed :  one  for 
saying  that  a  man  might  be  saved  without 
prayer  to  the  saints ;  three  for  nailing  two  horns 
on  the  head  of  an  image  of  St  Francis,  for  "  the 
putting  of  a  cowes  rump  to  his  tail,"  and  for 
eating  a  goose  on  All-Hallow  evening ;  the  fifth 
for  keeping  company  with  the  others.  A  woman, 
charged  with  refusing  while  in  labour  to  pray  to 
the  Virgin  and  saying  she  would  pray  to  God 
only  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  drowned. 
Tradition  tells  how  from  the  Spy  Tower  beside 
the  Tay  the  cardinal  beheld  the  executions.1 
History  and  tradition  alike  witness  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  prelate  who  with  ruthless  severity  punished 
even  trivial  offenders  against  the  dignity  of  the 
Church.  But  for  his  cruelty  Beaton  might  have 
been  found  among  the  nation's  heroes,  arid  by 
that  cruelty,  displayed  again  and  again,  he  made 
enemies  to  himself  and  injured  the  cause  of 
Scottish  independence  of  which  he  was  the 
champion. 

1  Chronicle  of  Perth  (Maitland  Club). 
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AT  the  beginning  of  1544  Henry,  with  definite 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
intimated  that  peace  could  not  be  established 
unless  the  Governor  and  the  cardinal  "  perfected  " 
the  treaties.  Arran,  who  was  neither  willing 
nor  able  to  satisfy  the  king,  asked  for  safe- 
conducts  for  ambassadors  to  treat  of  things 
which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  two  realms. 
The  cardinal  also  wrote ;  and  in  declaring  that 
there  was  perfect  obedience  to  the  queen  and 
Governor,  with  unity  amongst  the  nobles,  begged 
Henry  to  believe  that  he  was  inclined  to  labour 
for  his  "  contentation,"  in  so  far  as  might  stand 
with  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  lady.1  The  car 
dinal  was  not  lying  about  the  unity,  as  on 
January  13,  1544,  in  the  Rood  Chapel  of  the 
Greenside,  Edinburgh,  commissioners  appearing 
for  Angus,  Lennox,  Cassillis,  and  Glencairn 
agreed  to  be  true  to  the  queen  and  assist  the 
Governor  in  defence  of  the  realm  and  Holy 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  2,  44,  46. 
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Kirk.  Hostages  were  given,  and  among  these 
was  Sir  George  Douglas,  who  with  truth,  if 
regardless  of  honour,  explained  that  the  men 
of  his  party  were  acting  to  save  themselves, 
seeing  they  were  to  their  adversaries  as  one  to 
ten.  He  told  Suffolk  that  he  trusted,  if  God 
gave  him  liberty,  to  make  all  his  friends  serve 
the  king,  and  asked  that  an  English  army 
should  be  sent  when  the  time  of  year  per 
mitted.1  Henry  did  not  ignore  the  cardinal's 
letter  or  hesitate  to  say  that  his  enemy  had 
offended  God,  slandered  his  profession,  and  used 
little  loyalty  to  his  native  country.  If  he  in 
tended,  the  king  said,  "  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  and  to  leave  aside  the  charge  of 
the  office  of  a  minister  of  God's  Word,"  he  should 
regard  better  the  honour  and  weal  of  the  realm 
than  he  had  done.2  The  tortuous  dealings  of 
Angus  and  Douglas  were  not  passed  over  by 
Henry,  who  declared  his  purpose  to  make  their 
punishment  known  to  all  the  world.3  At  the 
same  time  his  wrath  against  the  country  did 
not  abate,  and  he  proposed  to  make  an  invasion 
in  March,  though  Suffolk  considered  that  the 
preparations  could  not  then  be  completed.4 

Though  angry  with  the  Douglases,  Henry  soon 
saw    that    without    their    help    his    cause    was 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  24,  30,  33.  2  Ibid.,  91  (letter  undated). 

3  Ibid.,  51.  4  Ibid.,  71,  83,  98. 
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hopeless,  and  he  let  it  be  known  that  Sir 
George  must  understand  that  certain  of  his 
lands  were  to  be  overrun,  in  order  that  he 
might  appear  to  the  cardinal  and  the  Governor 
to  be  out  of  the  royal  favour.1  He  advised 
that  wherever  a  raid  was  successful  there  should 
be  set  on  the  church  door  or  other  place  an 
intimation  to  the  people,  "  you  may  thank  your 
cardinal  of  this ;  for  if  he  had  not  been,  you 
might  have  been  in  quiet  and  rest,  for  the  con 
trary  whereof  he  hath  travailed  as  much  as  can 
be  to  bring  you  to  sorrow  and  trouble."  There 
should  be,  too,  according  to  Hertford's  advice, 
a  general  proclamation  that  "  whereas  divers  of 
the  nobility,  being  the  king's  prisoners,  humbly 
sued  that  he  would  extend  pity  to  the  young 
queen,  his  pronept.  and  marry  her  to  the  prince, 
so  that  the  realms  might  be  united  and  live  in 
peace  for  ever,  the  king,  notwithstanding  his 
just  title  to  Scotland,  was  content  to  hear  their 
suit,  provided  that  their  Estates  would,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  authorise  some  to  conclude  it. 
This  was  done  and  the  marriage  concluded,  and 
oath  taken  to  it  by  '  the  Earl  of  Arrain,  your 
Governor,  as  ye  call  him,'  and  yet  by  the  crafty 
and  devilish  mean  of  the  cardinal  and  his 
complices  that  godly  purpose  has  been  altered 
so  that  all  this  realm  has  cause  to  curse  the 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  92. 
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hinderers  of  it."  Hertford  further  suggested 
that  the  proclamation  should  bear  that  "  con 
sidering  that  those  pacts  are  not  kept  and  that 
his  pronept  is  in  peril  from  the  discords  here, 
the  king,  as  her  next  kinsman,  has  sent  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  with  his  army  royal  to  require 
the  delivery  of  her,  safely  to  be  kept  within 
this  realm  (England)  until  the  marriage.  All 
who  refuse  this  shall  be  persecuted  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  those  who  agree  and  deliver 
good  hostages  shall  be  taken  to  Hertford's 
protection,  who  promises  in  the  king's  name 
that  they  shall  enjoy  the  '  liberty  and  freedom 
of  his  realm,'  with  all  their  possessions,  as  amply 
as  they  now  do."  1 

Proclamations  issued  under  the  authority  or 
in  the  name  of  the  English  king  were  wholly 
useless  to  stir  the  Scots  against  the  man  whom 
they  recognised,  churchman  though  he  was,  as 
the  defender  of  his  country's  independence. 
Beaton  as  primate  and  cardinal  was  un 
doubtedly  the  guardian  of  the  Church  in  Scot 
land,  but  ecclesiastical  policy  did  not  clash  with 
patriotism,  and  the  priest  was  not  in  conflict  with 
the  politician.  The  powers  of  the  primate  were 
increased  and  his  dignity  was  heightened  when 
at  last  on  January  30,  1544,  the  pope  ap 
pointed  him  legate  ad  beneplacitum.  There  is 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  231. 
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nothing  to  show  why  the  long-deferred  honour 
was  granted  on  that  date,  though  on  Feb 
ruary  29  the  Governor,  ignorant  of  the  papal 
act  of  grace,  commissioned  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia  to  narrate  to  the  pope  the  efforts  of 
the  cardinal  against  the  enemy  and  to  indicate 
the  favour  he  deserved  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
advantage  of  the  office  of  legate  was  manifest, 
Arran  wrote,  as  the  people  exclaimed  that 
amongst  all  the  fires  of  war  the  slightest  causes 
were  carried  to  Rome,  which  was  a  hardship 
and  an  intolerable  expense,  especially  when 
the  realm  was  exhausted.  The  truth  was,  in 
all  probability,  that  the  pope  recognised  how 
much  now  depended  upon  Beaton,  and  saw 
the  necessity  of  giving  him  powers  which  had 
seemed  dangerous  while  James  V.  was  alive. 
The  bestowal  of  the  legateship  was  duly  ac 
knowledged  on  March  30,  when  the  Governor 
assured  the  pope  that  he  was  much  affected,  as 
the  man  was  very  dear  to  him  and  ready  to 
spend  his  life  for  the  Holy  See  and  the  realm. 
He  thought  that  an  ornament  had  been  added 
to  the  State,  and  that  he  himself  was  honoured 
because  of  the  relationship  of  blood  that  was 
between  them.1 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  75,  138,  266.  Of.  xx.  i.  630.  The  commission  was 
taken  by  an  English  privateer,  as  it  was  being  conveyed  from 
Campvere.  It  was  sent  to  Henry  VIII.  (cf.  Robertson's  Statuta,  i. 
130,  note). 
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The  resources  of  the  Governor  and  the  cardinal, 
unfortunately  for  their  cause,  were  inadequate  to 
provide  an  army  to  meet  the  English  invaders, 
and  their  hope  lay  in  aid  from  France.  A  rumour 
spread  that  the  cardinal  was  about  to  call  a  great 
assembly,  and  it  was  also  said  that  the  dowager 
and  he  were  about  to  leave  the  country.  But 
according  to  a  letter,  dated  March  11,  Beaton  de 
clared  that  the  Governor  and  he  "trusted  not 
long  to  be  at  a  quietness  with  England,  or  else 
they  should  have  aid";  and  on  March  21  a  pro 
clamation  was  made  that  all  who  were  friends  of 
the  Governor  should  assemble  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  to  proceed  against  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who  was  false  to  the  compact  made  in  the  Rood 
Chapel.  Again  there  was  the  rumour  that  the 
cardinal  would  steal  away.1  Two  things,  how 
ever,  did  come  to  pass.  Lennox  was  attacked 
in  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  and  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  France.2 

Before  the  attack  on  the  castle  of  Glasgow  it 
was  represented  to  Henry  that  Lennox,  Angus, 
Cassillis,  and  Glencairn  were  in  danger  from 
Arran  and  Beaton,  who  were  preparing  forces.3 
If  the  statement  was  true,  the  danger  to  Angus 

1  H.,   xix.    i.    159,   180,   190,  228,  235,  253.      Cf.  Hist.  MSS., 
Salisbury,  i.  31. 

2  Diurnal  of  Occurrents.     T.  A.,  viii.  278. 

3  H.,  xix.  i.  243.     Beaton  was  at  Glasgow  on  April  9  (Rentale  S. 
Andr.) 
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and  Cassillis  was  averted  by  their  own  surrender. 
Angus,  with  some  of  the  Douglases,  and  Maxwell 
were  seized,  under  a  warrant  signed  by  the 
queen,  the  Governor,  and  the  cardinal;  but  no 
resistance  was  offered,  as  the  captives  were 
parties  to  the  arrest.  Doubtless  they  intended 
to  deceive  the  English  king,  who,  however,  duly 
learned  the  details  of  the  harmless  plot.  Though 
Sir  George  Douglas  was  taken,  his  son,  the 
Master  of  Morton,  who  was  not  a  prisoner,  pro 
fessed  loyalty  to  Henry,  and  also,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  the  allegiance  of  the  Douglases.1 
Henry  had  no  intention  of  helping  Angus,  whom 
he  could  not  trust.  He  was  determined,  how 
ever,  to  punish  Scotland  for  repudiating  his 
claims,  and  also  to  prevent  any  intervention  by 
the  Scots  on  behalf  of  Francis,  against  whom  he 
was  meditating  war.  Accordingly,  on  April  10, 
instructions  were  given  which  revealed  the 
furious  anger  of  the  king.  Hertford  was  to 
burn  Edinburgh,  and  so  deface  it  as  to  leave  a 
memory  for  ever  of  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
falsehood  and  dishonesty.  The  castle  was  to  be 
beaten  down,  Holyrood  House  destroyed,  Leith, 
with  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages, 
sacked,  burnt,  and  subverted,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  put  to  fire  and  sword,  wherever 
resistance  was  made.  The  destruction  was  to  be 

i  H.,  xix.  i.  294,  297,  299,  306,  337. 
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extended  to  Fife,  and  Hertford  was  not  to  forget 
to  turn  upside  down  the  cardinal's  town  of  St 
Andrews,  so  "as  th'  upper  stone  may  be  the  nether 
and  not  one  stick  stand  by  another."  He  was 
to  spare  no  creature  alive,  especially  such  as 
were  allied  to  the  cardinal.1  Henry  did  not 
rely  on  help  from  any  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
but  the  Master  of  Morton  offered  to  convey 
the  king's  army,  and  deliver  Tantallon  ;  while 
Jardine,  the  captain  of  the  castle,  who  swore 
that  he  would  deliver  it  with  as  good  heart  as 
he  would  drink,  desired  the  army  to  hasten, 
saying,  "  I  pray  God  that  a  knife  stick  me, 
but  I  could  be  contented  to  boil  seven  years  in 
hell  upon  condition  I  might  have  a  piece  of 
'mends  of  the  proud  cardinal."2 

While  Hertford  was  at  Newcastle  in  April 
"a  Scottish  man  called  Wysshert"  carried  to 
him  a  letter  from  the  laird  of  Brunston,  who 
had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  Beaton. 
Wishart  was  repairing  to  Henry  with  com 
munications  from  Brunston,  and  Hertford  ex 
plained  to  the  English  Council  the  nature  of  his 
business,  which  was  in  the  main  a  proposal  to 
seize  or  kill  the  cardinal.  The  laird  of  Grange, 
late  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  the  Master  of  Bothes, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl,  and  John  Charters  would 
apprehend  or  slay  the  cardinal  when  passing 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  314,  319.  2  Ibid.,  320,  326. 
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through  Fife  to  St  Andrews,  if  they  knew  what 
support  the  king  would  afterwards  give  them. 
Further,   if  the  king  would  aid   them   to   keep 
1000    or   1500   men   for   a  month   or  two,  they, 
with  the  help  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  the  Master 
of  Eothes,  the  laird  of  Calder,  and  other  friends 
of  Lord    Gray,   when    the    king's    army   was    in 
Scotland,    would    destroy    the    cardinal's    abbey 
and    town   of  Arbroath,   and    all   other   bishops' 
and  abbots'  houses  "on  that  side,"  and  apprehend 
the   principal  "  impugn ators"   of  the  amity  be 
tween  England  and  Scotland.     The  Privy  Council 
replied,  in  the  first  instance,  that  if  the  lairds  of 
Brunston  and  Ormiston,  and  the  lairds  of  Calder, 
father  and  son,  delivered  hostages,  or  joined  the 
army,  their  lands  and  goods  would  be  preserved. 
Later,  the  Council  announced  to  Hertford  that 
"this  bearer,  Wishert,  which  came  from  Brun- 
stoun,"  had  been  with  the  king,  and  received  an 
answer.     If  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  by 
him  enterprised  the  feat   against   the   cardinal, 
and  thereupon  were  compelled  to  flee  to  England, 
they  would   be   relieved    "  as   shall  appertain "  ; 
and,  as  to  the  entertainment  of  men  to  burn  the 
kirkmen's  lands,  the  time  was  too  short  to  com 
mune  further  of  it,  but  if  they  would   lay  hos 
tages  to  Hertford  to  do  as  they  offered  he  would 
deliver  them  £1000  "  for  their  furniture."  l 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  350,  389,  404.     Appendix  XIX. 
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The  English  Privy  Council,  continuing  their 
instructions  to  Hertford,  prepared  a  proclamation 
to  be  issued  in  Scotland.  The  king,  it  was  to  be 
set  forth,  notwithstanding  his  title  to  the  realm, 
had  concluded  articles  of  peace  and  marriage, 
from  which  the  Governor  and  State  of  the  realm, 
by  the  sinister  enticement  of  the  cardinal,  had 
dishonourably  swerved.  Hertford  was  to  declare 
that  in  order  to  revenge  the  dishonourable  pro 
ceedings  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  per 
secute  the  realm,  and  the  people  were  to  know 
that  the  very  ground  of  the  trouble  which  God 
was  sending  them  was  the  cardinal  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran — "  the  cardinal  to  maintain  the 
pride  of  himself  and  the  clergy  having  falsely 
seduced  Arran  and  most  of  the  noblemen,  and 
Arran,  by  relenting  to  the  cardinal's  fair  words, 
having  brought  this  realm  to  its  present  misery, 
and  himself  into  great  peril  (for  the  cardinal  has 
already  covenanted  with  Argyle  to  depose  him  and 
take  the  Governorship,  as  would  be  done  forth 
with,  if  this  our  entry  did  not  impeach  it)." 1 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  Hertford,  having 
sailed  from  Tynemouth,  disembarked  near  Leith, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  landing-place 
encountered  the  Governor  and  the  cardinal.  A 
fight  "right  sharply  handled  on  both  sides" 
lasted  but  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  victorious 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  389. 
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English  marched  to  Leith  and  occupied  the 
town.1  Chapuys,  writing  to  the  emperor,  rep 
resented  Beaton  and  Arran  fleeing  from  Edin 
burgh.  The  cardinal,  he  said,  "  estoit  vestu 
d'une  casacque  de  vellour  jaulne  fort  descouppe, 
plaine  de  taffetas  blanc  avec  listes  d'or  que 
flocquoyent  par  les  descoupeures."  2  In  a  news 
letter  dealing  with  "  the  late  expedition  in 
Scotland"  it  was  stated  that  the  Scots  with 
5000  or  6000  horse  and  a  good  number  of  foot 
seemed  ready  at  first  to  attack  the  vanward, 
but,  the  cardinal  especially,  "  finding  our  de 
votion  to  see  his  Holiness  such  that  we  were 
ready  to  wet  our  feet  for  the  purpose,  to  pass 
a  ford  between  us,  after  some  shot  of  artillery 
on  both  sides,  they  made  a  sudden  retreat  and 
fled  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  their  artillery  behind 
them.  The  first  man  that  fled  was  the  holy 
cardinal,  like  a  valiant  champion,  and  with  him 
the  Governor,  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Moray,  and 
Bothwell,  with  divers  other  great  men  of  the 
realm."  According  to  the  news  -  letter,  the 
English  on  their  homeward  march  burned  Lord 
Seton's  house,  destroying  his  orchards  and 
gardens,  the  fairest  in  the  country.  This 
despite  was  done  "  because  he  was  the  chief 
labourer  to  help  their  cardinal  out  of  prison, 

1  II.,  xix.  i.  463,  472.  2  Ibid.,  518. 
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the  only  author  of  their  calamity." 1  In  an 
other  account  it  was  said  that  the  Scots,  seeing 
the  English  so  willing  to  fight,  fled  away,  "  the 
cardinal  and  Governor  and  other  earls  first." 2 
Knox  narrates  that  on  May  3,  without  the 
knowledge  of  such  as  should  have  had  the  care 
of  the  realm,  a  great  navy  of  ships  arrived  in 
the  Forth.  Posts  reached  the  Governor  and 
the  cardinal  who  were  in  Edinburgh.  Questions 
arose,  and  some  said  the  men  were  English  and 
would  land.  The  cardinal  scripped  and  said, 
"  It  is  but  the  Island  flote :  thei  ar  come  to 
mak  a  schaw,  and  to  putt  us  in  feare.  I  shall 
lodge  all  the  men-of-ware  into  my  eae,  that 
shall  land  in  Scotland."  Beaton  still  sat  at 
dinner,  even  as  that  there  had  been  no  danger 
appearing.  After  describing  the  landing  of 
the  English,  Knox  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
Governour  and  cardinal,  "  seeing  then  the  thing 
that  thei  could  nott,  or  att  least  thei  wold 
nott  beleve  befoir,  after  that  thei  had  maid  a 
brag  to  feght,  fled  as  fast  as  horse  wold  cary 
them,  so  that  after,  thei  approched  nott  within 
twenty  myllis  of  the  danger." 

It  is  recorded  that  on  May  5  payment  was 
made  to  a  guide  for  Beaton  from  Corstorphine 
to  Stirling,  where  on  the  8th  in  fear  of  his  life 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  533.  2  Ibid.,  534. 
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he  completed  an  instrument  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  by  which  three  of  his  kinsmen  were 
appointed  his  testamentary  executors.1 

No  serious  opposition  was  offered  to  Hertford 
throughout  his  campaign  of  destruction,  and 
Henry's  threats  were  fulfilled.  The  English 
man  could  tell  that  the  king's  commission  was 
well  executed,  as  "  the  town  and  abbey  of 
Holyrodehouse  was  in  a  manner  wholly  burnt 
and  desolate,"  and  that  "  the  women  and  poor 
miserable  creatures  of  the  town  cried  out  upon 
the  cardinal  with  the  words,  '  Wa  worth  the, 
cardinal!.' "  2 

While  Hertford  was  at  Leith  he  received  a 
visit  from  Sir  George  Douglas,  who  protested 
that  he  would  serve  as  the  king  appointed. 
The  Governor  and  the  cardinal,  he  said,  though 
perplexed  by  the  English  invasion,  were  com 
forted  by  the  arrival  at  St  Andrews  of  five 
French  ships  with  news  of  further  aid  from 
France.  He  declared,  too,  that  fire  and  sword 
were  putting  the  people  in  despair,  but  that 
fair  means  would  win  their  hearts.  Hertford, 
who  had  no  authority  to  desist  from  fire  and 
sword,  "  so  choked  him  with  the  untruth  of 
the  nobility  that  he  could  not  deny  they  de 
served  their  punishment." 3  The  aid  from 

1  Rentale  S.  Andr.     Appendix  XX. 

2  H.  xix.  i.  483.  3  Ibid.,  510.     Cf.  516. 
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France  was  not  obtained,  and  again  it  was 
spread  abroad  that  the  cardinal  intended  to 
steal  away.  Towards  the  end  of  July  a  ship 
was  captured  off  Scarborough,  and  one  of  the 
men  on  board  was  thought  to  be  the  cardinal, 
and  even  so  late  as  September  there  was  the 
rumour  of  flight.1  Beaton,  however,  did  not 
pass  to  France.  From  Stirling  he  had  retreated 
to  Doune,  as  Hertford  detached  a  force  to 
overrun  the  country  westwards  in  pursuit  and 
sent  ships  along  the  coast  in  the  direction  of 
St  Andrews.  Turning  back  towards  Castle 
Campbell  he  crossed  the  Ochils,  and  remained 
for  eleven  days  at  Kyncardin,  near  Auchter- 
arder,  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose. 
Thence,  after  Hertford  had  reached  the  Border, 
he  sought  the  protection  of  his  own  castle, 
travelling  by  way  of  Falkland.  When  depart 
ing  from  Kyncardin  he  gave  donations  to  the 
coverer  of  the  tables,  William  the  "  Gude 
Gyde,"  the  steward,  janitor,  cook,  pantryman, 
and  a  priest  who  had  celebrated  mass.2  Though 
the  cardinal  was  the  holder  of  a  priestly  office, 
his  goods  were  not  counted  more  sacred  than 
a  layman's.  On  May  19,  at  a  place  near 
Dunning,  his  silver  was  seized  by  William 
Murray  of  Tullybardine,  as  it  was  being  con- 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  595,  603,  621,  1000.     ii.  227. 
1  H.,  xix.  i.  510.     Kentale  S.  Andr. 
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veyed  from  Kyncardin  to  St  Andrews.  The 
stolen  goods  included  a  great  cross,  two  basins, 
two  lavers,  trenchers,  "  salt  panis,"  plates,  dishes, 
"  candlaris,"  and  spoons,  to  £2800  Scots.1  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  Lords  of 
Session  gave  judgment  against  Murray,  and, 
as  he  could  not  refund  the  silver  or  pay  its 
cost,  lands  to  the  required  value  were  taken.2 
During  the  autumn  spades  and  ropes  were 
procured  for  the  work  of  strengthening  the 
Castle  of  St  Andrews,  and  large  quantities  of 
lime  were  bought.  Master  Wolf  was  engaged 
in  making  culverins,  and  culveriners  were  hired. 
Victuals,  too,  were  conveyed  from  Arbroath.3 

Hertford,  reporting  on  his  campaign,  asserted 
"  that  the  like  devastation  had  not  been  made 
in  Scotland  these  many  years."  Intrigue,  how 
ever,  was  a  part  of  Henry's  practice ;  and,  while 
the  work  of  destruction  was  still  advancing,  he 
concluded  a  compact  with  Lennox  and  Glencairn 
which  differed  little  from  his  bargain  with  the 
Solway  prisoners.  These  two  men  were  to  cause 
the  Word  of  God  to  be  preached,  to  remain  friends 
to  England,  to  see  that  the  queen  was  not  con 
veyed  away,  and  to  aid  the  king  in  securing 
Jedburgh  and  making  him  director  and  protector 


1  Acts  and  Decreets  (March  19,  1545). 

2  Acts  and  Decreets,  ibid.     R.  M.  S.,  iii.  3105. 

3  Rentale  S.  Andr. 
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of  Scotland.  In  return  for  this  service  Glen- 
cairn  was  to  have  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
crowns,  and  Lennox  was  to  be  Governor  of  the 
realm  under  Henry,  and  to  marry  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  the  king's  niece.1  In  pur 
suance  of  the  agreement,  Glencairn  attacked 
Arran  at  Glasgow,  but  the  expedition  failed 
and  Lennox  fled  to  England.2  Apart  altogether 
from  the  schemes  of  the  two  earls,  a  plot  was 
devised  by  Sir  George  Douglas  for  the  removal 
of  Arran  and  Beaton  from  the  government.  The 
country  was  suffering  at  the  ruthless  hands  of 
the  English  ;  and,  as  the  devastation  was  a  result 
of  Beaton's  policy,  his  enemies  sought  to  reap 
advantage.  Whatever  persuasions  were  used, 
these  men  succeeded  in  attracting  the  queen 
dowager ;  and  she  certainly  was  above  suspicion 
in  her  care  for  her  daughter.  A  bond  was  pre 
pared  "by  the  nobles  of  Scotland  to  maintain 
the  queen  mother  in  the  office  of  government "  ; 
and  at  Stirling  on  June  10,  1544,  the  intriguers 
suspended  Arran  from  his  high  dignity  for  hav 
ing  broken,  by  the  cardinal's  counsel,  the  peace 
and  marriage  with  England,  and  chose  the  queen 
mother  "  to  use  the  said  office  of  government." 
The  decree  of  suspension  was  signed  by  the 
dowager,  the  prelates  of  Glasgow,  Moray,  Dun- 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  243,  337,  522. 

2  Ibid.,  652.      Diurnal  of  Occurrents. 
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blane,  and  Orkney,  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Both- 
well,  Montrose,  Huntly,  Cassillis,  Moray,  and 
Argyle,  and  the  lords  Maxwell,  Somerville,  and 
Erskine.  Sir  George  Douglas  also  signed.  A 
proclamation  was  made  that  the  Governor  was 
discharged ;  but  it  was  useless,  as  only  a  Parlia 
ment  could  remove  him.  There  was  a  difficulty, 
too,  in  regard  to  the  dowager.  Douglas  urged 
that  she  was  a  woman,  and  therefore  too  weak 
to  rule,  and  Angus,  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  Both- 
well  were  selected  to  continue  the  work  of 
government.1  Doubtless  the  dowager  was  dis 
appointed,  and  ambition  to  rule  in  her  daughter's 
name  may  account  for  her  association  with  men 
who  had  been  her  opponents.  Apart  from  such 
ambition,  however,  she  had  the  desire  to  see 
Arran  cast  down,  as  she  had  quarrelled  with 
him.  Letters  were  found  in  the  ship  taken  off 
Scarborough,  and  while  these  revealed  the  dis 
cord  with  the  Governor  they  showed  that  the 
cardinal  was  not  involved.2  But  Beaton's 
enemies  were  in  league  with  the  dowager,  and 
naturally  he  continued  with  Arran,  though  the 
lairds  of  Brunston  and  Fyvie,  who  were  at 
Calais  in  July  with  messages  for  Henry,  re 
ported  that  while  all  was  confusion  in  Scotland 
the  cardinal  scarcely  troubled  himself  with  the 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  664,  673.  2  Ibid.,  1000 ;  ii.  105. 
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government.1  These  messages  were  from  the 
Master  of  Eothes  and  John  Charters,  and  the 
association  of  names  suggests  that  the  business 
with  Henry  may  have  included  the  plot  to 
seize  or  murder  the  cardinal.2 

A  definite  campaign  was  arranged  at  this 
period.  Lennox  was  to  occupy  Bute  and  hand 
over  his  castle  of  Dumbarton  to  the  English, 
and  Brunston  and  Fyvie  were  to  follow  him 
to  Scotland.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
if  the  campaign  was  successful  the  attack  on 
Beaton  would  be  attempted.3  Lennox  set  sail 
for  Scotland  in  August,  and  without  landing  on 
Bute  passed  up  the  Clyde  to  Dumbarton.  The 
castle  was  held  by  Glencairn  in  the  name  of 
Lennox,  and  probably  the  captain  was  advised 
by  him  when  he  refused  to  surrender.  Glencairn 
and  his  son  Kilmaurs  had  deserted  Henry's  cause, 
and  Lennox  was  "  prettily  deceived  by  the  old 
fox  and  his  cub."  4  The  expedition  was  a  failure 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  cardinal  was  delayed. 

If  Beaton  took  no  part  in  the  government 
he  none  the  less  worked  energetically  for  his 
faction,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  men  who  had 
been  his  enemies.  On  July  22,  1544,  Eothes, 

1  H.,  xix.  i.  756,  955.  a  Ibid.,  881. 

3  Ibid.,  813,  1015. 

4  H.,  xix.  ii.  186,  19?,  206.     Diurnal  of  Occurrents. 
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Gray,  Glamis,  and  Ogilvy  attacked  Ruthven  on 
behalf  of  Charters,  for  whom  Beaton,  according 
to  Knox,  had  purchased  the  provostship  of 
Perth.  Ruthven  was  victor  in  the  encounter, 
and  Knox  narrates  that  while  the  cardinal  had 
rather  that  the  "unhappe"  had  fallen  on  the 
other  part,  he  thought  that  such  trouble  was 
his  comfort  and  advantage.1  Gray  afterwards 
received  lands  in  Forfarshire  from  the  cardinal, 
but  the  reward  was  declared  to  be  given  for  his 
defence  of  the  Church  against  Lutheranism  and 
"  other  execrable  heresies."  2  Beaton  and  Arran 
met  in  Dunfermline,  and  it  was  reported  that 
they  were  gaining  "  mony  assisteris  "  in  Mearns, 
Angus,  and  Fife.3  In  spite  of  the  friendly  con 
junction  of  the  Governor  and  the  cardinal,  assur 
ance  was  given  to  the  dowager  by  one  of  her 
partisans  in  St  Andrews  that  Huntly  was  try 
ing  to  keep  Beaton  to  the  best  opinion  for  her 
"  affect."  Glencairn,  however,  told  her  that 
Arran  had  called  a  Parliament  for  November  6, 
and  had  cited  Bothwell  and  Douglas  to  answer 
for  treason ;  while  Douglas  himself  advised  her 
to  call  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  her 
party  to  Stirling  before  that  date,  and  assured 

1  Diurnal  of   Occurrents.     Cf.  Laing's  Knox,  i.  112  note;  Hay 
Fleming's  Murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  Contemp.  Rev.,  Ixxiv.  386 
(for  1545  as  the  year). 

2  R.  M.  S.,  iii.  3029.     Cf.  Rentale  S.  Andr. 

3  H.,  xix.  ii.  52.  *  C.  M.  G.  (Aug  20). 
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her  that  if  she  did  not  act  her  cause  was  lost, 
since  Arran  and  Beaton  were  trying  to  buy 
off  the  nobles  who  were  standing  by  her.1  Per 
suasion,  if  not  bribery,  was  being  used,  as  was 
shown  when  Beaton  wrote  to  Erskine  of  Dun, 
stating  that  he  trusted  to  his  support  of  Arran, 
asking  him  to  influence  his  friends,  and  inviting 
him  to  St  Andrews  that  they  might  journey 
together  to  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh.2  The 
dowager,  for  some  reason,  was  unable  to  fore 
stall  Arran,  whose  Parliament  was  held  at  Edin 
burgh  on  November  6  and  following  days.3 
Intimation  of  a  summons  against  Angus,  Both- 
well,  and  Douglas  for  lese  majeste  was  reported  by 
the  Queen's  Advocate,  and  the  pretended  Parlia 
ment  to  be  held  at  Stirling  on  November  12  was 
declared  to  be  of  no  effect.  It  was  agreed,  how 
ever,  that  the  Governor  should  send  commis 
sioners  to  Stirling  to  declare  his  desire  for  unity 
among  all  the  queen's  lieges,  so  that  justice 
might  be  administered  and  they  be  stronger  to 
resist  the  English  and  the  thieves  and  traitors 
of  the  realm.  The  records  of  the  parliament  do 
not  show  that  peace  was  established  between  the 
factions,  though  they  bear  that  in  December 
Angus,  Both  well,  and  Douglas  were  pardoned 
for  treason.  The  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  sets  forth 

1  C.M.G.  (Sept.  25  and  Oct.  13). 

2  Hist.  MSS.  K.,  v.  635.  3  H.,  xix.  ii.  490.     A.  P. 
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that  Parliaments  were  held  at  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling,    and   that   "the   Cardinall   raid   betuix 
thame,   quha  come   to  Edinburgh  and  tuke  the 
governour    to    Stirling    with    him,    quhair    guid 
aggreance  was   maid,   to  be  bund   to  hir   grace 
and    twentie    foure    lordis    counsall."       Further 
details    are   furnished  in  a  "credence"   sent  to 
England   on  behalf  of  Lord  Somerville  and   en 
closed    in    a    communication    from    Wharton    to 
Shrewsbury.      When  the  lords  of  the  dowager's 
party  were  convened  at  Stirling  to  hold  a  Parlia 
ment    for  the   deprivation  of  the   Governor,   Sir 
George    Douglas    "made   a    tryst    between    the 
cardinal  and  Governor  and  agreed  them,  without 
advice   of  the  queen  or  any  of  the  lords  with 
her,   and   drew  the  cardinal   to   Stirling."      The 
"  credence  "  indicates  that  except  the  cardinal  all 
desired  peace  with  Henry.      It  is  further  shown 
in  another  paper  that  the  Governor,  the  cardinal, 
and  the  French  ambassador  "  spake  long  together 
in  secret "  ;  and  Wharton  reported  that  the  car 
dinal  at  the  Council  promised  to  cause  all  the 
chalices,  silver  gear,  and  bells  of  the  churches 
to  be  sold  towards  defence   of  the   realm,   and 
with   bragging  words    put  all    the   lords  out  of 
doubt  that  ere  summer  come  they  should  have 
such  aid  from   France  as  to   be   "  able  to  beat 
Englishmen  as  dogs." 

1  H.,  xix.  ii.  709. 
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The  dispute  of  the  factions  which  continued 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1544  did 
not  involve  the  realm  in  a  civil  war ;  and  when 
a  settlement  was  reached  Arran  was  maintained 
in  office,  and  a  Council  of  sixteen,  with  the 
dowager  as  chief,  was  appointed.1  Though  saved 
from  intestine  war  the  country  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  "a  list  of  exploits 
done  upon  the  Scots  "  reveals  that  from  July  2 
to  November  17  there  were  192  towns  and  towers 
burnt,  403  men  slain  and  816  made  prisoners. 
The  "list"  contains  the  statement,  under  date 
November  17,  that  Coldingham  was  won  and 
kept  to  the  king's  use.2  In  November,  immedi 
ately  after  the  negotiations  of  the  factions  at 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  Angus  attacked  Colding 
ham,  but  failed  to  recover  it.  The  place,  how 
ever,  was  of  importance  to  the  Scots,  and  Arran 
and  Beaton  proceeded  to  the  South  to  arrange 
another  campaign.3  In  spite  of  their  zeal  they 
were  unsuccessful ;  and  on  December  7  Shrews 
bury  forwarded  to  Henry  letters  showing  that 
the  Scots  durst  not  abide  the  siege  when  the 
Wardens  of  the  East  and  Middle  Marches  ap 
proached,  and  that  Angus  and  George  Douglas 
had  opened  their  untrue  hearts  to  their  per 
petual  shame.4  The  Douglases,  however  per- 

1  H.,  xix.  ii.  657.  2  Ibid.,  625. 

3  Ibid.,  657,  685,  692.  4  Ibid.,  707. 
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fidious  their  conduct  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English,  were  acting  for  the  time  in  good  faith 
with  the  Governor  and  the  cardinal,  and  Scot 
land  was  united.  Beaton  himself,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Cardinal  S.  Crucis  dated  December  24,  de 
picted  the  situation.  Declaring  that  he  shunned 
neither  labour  nor  danger  to  preserve  peace, 
nourish  concord  between  the  princes  and  pluck 
out  heresies,  he  begged  the  cardinal  to  move  the 
pope  to  the  defence  of  the  realm  against  the 
English.  Letters  which  were  being  sent  would 
warn  his  Holiness  how  much  was  due  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm,  seeing  the  tender  age 
of  the  infant  queen,  the  lamentable  death  of  the 
king,  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  the  enemies,  and 
"  our  continual  obedience  to  the  Holy  See  and 
their  disobedience." 

The  first  days  of  the  year  1545  saw  the  power 
of  the  cardinal  unimpaired,  and  the  union  of 
almost  all  the  great  nobles  for  the  security  of 
their  country,  but  saw  also  the  English  occupa 
tion  of  Scottish  strongholds.  By  the  story  of 
one  "espial"  the  Governor,  the  cardinal,  and  the 
Douglases  were  in  Edinburgh  on  January  1  ;  and 
while  Sir  George  Douglas  and  Beaton  were  very 
great  together,  Arran  and  Beaton  had  sharp 
words,  but  soon  were  speaking  "charftie"  to 
gether.  According  to  another  "  espial"  the 

i  H.,  xix.  ii.  774. 
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cardinal,    who   was   in   attendance   at   a   Council 
held    after    the    futile    attack    on    Coldmgham, 
promised   the  French  ambassador  that  his  king 
should   have   the  young  queen   to  marry   where 
he    list,    and    that    she    and    her   mother    would 
journey  to  France  in  the  spring.1     Yet   at   the 
beginning  of  February  Cassillis  was  responsible 
for    the    statement    that  all   save   the   Governor 
and  the  cardinal,  who  was  looking  for  aid  from 
France,  favoured  the  English  marriage  and  the 
treaty.     Douglas,  however,  according  to  another 
report,  was   wondrous  great   with   the   cardinal, 
and    had  received    promises  of  a    pension    from 
France.2      The    pension,    if    it    was    ever    paid, 
was   not  the   only  aid   supplied  by   the   ancient 
ally.       Towards    the    middle    of    February    two 
French    ships    arrived    in   Scottish   waters;    and 
Sir  George  Douglas  in  reporting  the  fact  to  Sir 
Ralph  Evers  protested  that  he  was  innocent  of 
any  crime   to   the  English  king  and  always  re 
membered   the   honour  and  gentleness  shown  to 
him  by  so  royal  a  prince.     At  the  same  time  he 
informed  Evers    that   "a  gentleman  called   La- 
crois"    had  brought    the    order  of    France    and 
40,000  crowns   to   the   Governor,  and   also  that 
Captain  Lorges  de   Montgomery  was  to  sail    to 
Scotland    in   March   with    6000    men   and   carry 
with    him    400,000    crowns,    while    40,000    men 
1  H.,  xx.  i.  5.  2  Ibidij  132>  m 
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under  the  Duke  of  Guise  would  land  in  England.1 
The  sum  remitted  by  Lacrois  was  useless  for  the 
equipment  of  an  army,  but  the  cardinal  trusted 
that  substantial  aid  would  arrive,  and  enable  the 
united  forces  of  the  Scottish  lords  to  drive  out 
the  English  from  the  land.     He  and  the  Governor 
and    many    of   the   most    powerful    nobles    were 
together    in   Edinburgh    on   February    15,   1545, 
and  Shrewsbury  heard  from  Robin  Ker  that  if 
they  agreed  they  would  ''quarter  Scotland  and 
send  to  the  Borders."     An  edifying  spectacle  was 
witnessed  on  that  day.     The  dowager  attended 
mass  in  the  Church  of  Holyrood,  and  as  she  knelt 
the    Governor,    the   cardinal,  Montrose,   Argyle, 
Glencairn,  the  Earl  Marischal,  and  Bothwell  stood 
bv.     Yet  these  men  were  not  all  united,  as  Glen- 
cairn,  asked  "  in  his  ear  "  by  Pate  Graham  whether 
he  would  be  true  man  or  false,  answered  that  he 
would  be  true  and  keep  any  promise  he  had  ever 
made   to    the   king.      Angus,   too,   told  Graham 
that  whereas  he  was  called  the  king's  foe,  he 
loved  'the  king  best  of  all  men,  and  if  Lennox 
would  obtain   a  truce  for  two  months  to  com 
mune  with  his  friends  in  Scotland  he  should  be 
made  chief  ruler  in  the  land.2      No  man  could 
bind   the   Scottish    nobles   into   one    honourable 
company   for   the   disinterested   defence   of   the 
realm,    and    the    cardinal,  though    he    was    the 

1  H.,  xx.  i.  202.  2  Ibid.,  210. 
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astutest  man  in  the  country,  was  a  churchman, 
and  at  most  the  leader  of  an  inconstant  faction. 
In  the  early  months  of  1545,  while  there  was 
no  open  discord  among  the  nobles  and  prelates, 
the  English  were  occupying  many  of  the  strong 
places  in  the  southern  counties. 

In  the  hope  of  rousing  the  Scots  to  action, 
the  Governor  proceeded  to  Lauder  on  February 
23,  where  all  "  maner  of  man"  had  been  sum 
moned  ;  but  those  whom  he  addressed  would  not 
respond,  because  the  Douglases  who  were  with 
him  were  "ever  false."  Yet  on  Ancrum  Moor, 
on  February  27,  the  English  were  defeated,  and 
Angus,  moved  perhaps  by  the  burning  of  Melrose 
with  the  tombs  of  his  fathers,  aided  the  Governor 
in  his  victory.1  Sir  Ealph  Evers  and  other 
leaders  of  the  English  army  were  slain.  On 
the  field  of  battle,  amidst  the  dead,  Angus 
asked  the  Governor  if  he  were  merry,  and  the 
Governor  answered,  "My  lord,  I  am  much  the 
merrier  for  you,"  and  taking  Angus  about  the 
neck  and  kissing  him,  said  that  he  repented 
having  ever  mistrusted  him,  who  had  that  day 
done  so  much  for  Scotland.  Whereunto  Angus 
replied  that  God  knew  his  loyalty  to  his  native 
country.2  The  victory  at  Ancrum  gave  cheer 
and  hope  to  the  Scots,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  March,  the  Governor,  the  cardinal,  and  other 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents.  2  H.,  xx.  i.  301. 
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lords  assembled  in  Edinburgh  and  issued  a  pro 
clamation  that  all  between  sixty  and  sixteen 
should  be  ready  upon  twenty-four  hours'  warning 
to  proceed  to  the  Border,  while  all  freeholders 
were  to  gather  on  March  30  at  Edinburgh. 
Shrewsbury  learned  from  one  of  his  men  that 
the  Governor,  Angus,  and  the  rest  were  content 
to  refer  all  causes  to  the  dowager,  the  cardinal, 
and  George  Douglas,  so  that  the  cardinal  and 
George  Douglas  ruled  Scotland.  He  heard  also 
that  two  French  ships  had  reached  Leith  with 
artillery,  gunpowder,  and  "  money  to  fee  wagers 
with."  Another  of  his  men  informed  him  that 
there  was  then  no  suspicion  of  Angus  and 
Douglas,  as  they  and  the  cardinal  went  the 
same  way.1 

Henry,  though  successful  in  his  work  of 
devastation  in  the  south,  failed  altogether  in 
forcing  the  Scots  to  sue  for  peace.  Engaged 
as  he  was  in  a  war  with  France  which  was 
taxing  his  resources,  he  could  not  afford  to  send 
men  and  expend  money  to  subjugate  Scotland, 
and  he  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  turn  to 
diplomacy.  He  resolved  to  employ  Cassillis, 
who  was  one  of  the  Solway  prisoners.  The 
earl  had  entered  into  the  agreement  concluded 
in  the  Rood  Chapel,  and  later  had  allied  himself 
with  the  dowager  against  Arran ;  but  Henry 

1  H.,  xx.  i.  355,  382,  385. 
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ordered  him  to  return  to  England,  though  he 
was  aware  of  his  double-dealing,  and  threatened, 
as  a  penalty  for  disobedience,  to  put  to  death 
his  two  brothers  and  his  uncle  whom  he  held 
as  hostages.  Knowing  that  Henry  might  act 
on  his  threat,  Cassillis  returned  to  England, 
and  after  receiving  instructions  was  sent  to 
Scotland.  On  March  29  he  reached  Edinburgh, 
and  two  days  later,  at  an  interview  with  Arran, 
Beaton,  Angus,  Glencairn,  and  the  Earl  Maris- 
chal,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  been  with 
Henry,  and  was  ready  to  "declare  the  matter." 
Arran  and  Beaton  replied  that  they  would  not 
enter  on  such  great  business  till  the  dowager, 
Argyle,  and  Huntly  were  present,  and  by  agree 
ment  April  15  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  a 
meeting.  To  the  Douglases  and  others  Cassillis 
showed  that  Henry  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
former  treaties  if  securities  were  given,  and  to 
the  king  himself  he  sent  word  that  Lorges  de 
Montgomery  was  expected  to  arrive  in  April 
with  6000  men.1  News  of  the  succour  reached 
Beaton.  In  a  letter,  dated  April  12,  De  Mollins 
assured  him  that  Montgomery  was  ready  to  set 
sail,  and  at  the  same  time  he  addressed  him 
in  regard  to  a  benefice  in  Mirepoix.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  an  interview  with  the  French 
king  had  been  procured  for  Dr  Hillot  (Hilliard  ?), 
1  H.,  xx.  i.  279,  477. 
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the  Cardinal  Pole's  servant,  on  whose  behalf 
Beaton  had  spoken.  Advising  Beaton  to  work 
his  matter  wisely  and  secretly  in  Ireland  and 
England,  to  which  countries  the  French  king 
had  sent  secret  writings,  he  proceeded  to  speak 
of  a  marriage  "  with  the  emperor,"  in  reality 
the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  a  son  of 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans.1 

The  Scottish  Lords  assembled,  and  on  April 
20  Cassillis  obtained  an  audience.  Matters,  he 
reported  to  Henry,  "  are  so  handled  by  the 
queen,  Governor,  cardinal,  and  other  great  men, 
who  defer  the  king's  purpose  for  their  own 
profit,  that  those  who  favour  the  peace  and 
marriage  think  his  Majesty  should  at  once  invade 
this  realm  with  a  puissance  sufficient  to  give 
surety  to  Angus,  Douglas,  the  Earl  Marischal, 
and  others  who  favour  his  purpose,  otherwise 
it  will  be  said  that  he  is  unable  to  keep  promise, 
as  indeed  his  enemies  say  here  already.  .  .  . 
The  kindness  between  the  Earl  Marischal  and 
George  Douglas  and  the  cardinal  is  past,  since 
they  perceive  him  contrary  to  the  peace  and 
marriage."2 

The   laird    of    Drumlanrig,    in   a    "credence" 

1  H.,  xx.  i.  508.     Cf.  652.     About  this  time  Beaton  was  asked 
to  confer  certain  Scottish  benefices  (ibid.,  516,  615).      He  himself 
received  a  royal  grant  of  land,  and  resigned  certain  lands  to  his 
son  David  (R.  M.  S.,  iii.  3105,  3108,  3137).     Appendix  XXI. 
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forwarded  on  May  5  to  the  Lord  Warden 
of  the  West  Marches,  announced  that  "  their 
late  convention  agreed  to  perform  the  marriage 
of  their  queen  and  all  other  covenants  with 
the  king,  and  to  send  to  the  king  for 
safe  -  conduct  for  an  ambassador  to  sue  for 
peace  and  accomplish  the  covenants.  Next  day 
that  determination  was  broken  at  the  device 
of  the  dowager  and  cardinal,  who  considered 
that  the  marriage  and  peace  would  put  them 
out  of  credit  with  the  French  king,  and  detract 
from  their  authority  both  in  France  and  Scot 
land,  and  so  persuaded  the  Governor,  Argyle, 
Huntly,  and  their  adherents,  to  sue  for  no  peace 
and  perform  no  covenants,  putting  both  the 
Governor  and  Argyle  that  their  sons  should 
marry  the  queen.  .  .  .  The  cardinal  and 
dowager  have  devised  that  the  French  king 
shall  send  Lorgy  Montgomery  to  aid  the  realm, 
upon  whose  arrival  the  dowager  and  queen  shall 
be  conveyed  to  France.  .  .  .  The  Governor, 
dowager,  and  cardinal  envy  Cassillis,  and  would 
have  put  him  in  ward  if  he  had  not  left  Edin 
burgh  betimes."  : 

Cassillis  was  not  successful  in  his  mission, 
and  Scotland  under  Beaton's  influence  did  not 
yield  to  the  sovereign  who  demanded  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  his  own  rash  policy  had  de- 

1  H.,  xx.  i.  664. 
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stroyed.  But  a  Scotsman,  a  cardinal  of  the 
Church  though  he  was,  could  not  be  suffered 
to  outwit  the  King  of  England,  who  had  not 
exhausted  the  devices  of  revenge.  Murder 
would  silence  the  priest,  but  it  would  not  be 
fitting  that  a  king  should  seem  to  be  trafficking 
in  crime.  Henry  did  not  revive  the  plan  of 
murder,  and  yet  his  mind  must  have  been  known 
to  Cassillis,  when,  perhaps  out  of  revenge  for 
his  own  failure  in  Scotland,  he  suggested  that 
the  enemy  should  be  removed.  On  May  30  the 
English  Privy  Council,  in  a  communication  to 
Hertford,  intimated  that  Henry  had  seen  a  letter 
from  Cassillis  to  Sadler,  containing  an  offer  to 
kill  the  cardinal.  That  offer  was  not  refused 
with  contempt  or  hearty  scorn,  and  the  Council 
in  carefully  chosen  words  intimated  that  "  the 
king  reputing  the  fact  not  meet  to  be  set  forward 
by  him,  and  yet  not  misliking  the  offer,  thinks 
that  Sadler  should  write  to  Cassillis  that  it  does 
not  seem  meet  to  be  communicated  to  the  king, 
but  that  if  he  (Sadler)  were  in  Cassillis'  place, 
he  would  do  what  he  could  for  its  execution, 
thinking  thereby  to  do  the  king  acceptable 
service  and  to  benefit  Scotland."1 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  French  force, 
so  long  delayed,  sailed  up  the  Clyde.  The 
leader,  Lorges  de  Montgomery,  had  with  him 

1  H.,  xx.  i.  834. 
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money  for  Arran  and  Douglas,  and  the  order 
of  the  "  coclee  "  and  a  collar  of  gold  for  Angus. 
It  was  reported  by  an  "  espial "  that  the  cardinal 
was  letting  it  be  known  that  Montgomery  had 
brought  with  him  3000  men  and  500  horsemen, 
300,000  crowns,  and  great  rewards  for  all  good 
Scots,  and  also  100  men  to  wait  upon  the 
Governor  at  the  French  king's  cost.  The 
cardinal  was  saying,  too,  that  a  great  number 
of  galleys  of  the  French  king,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  were  on  the 
sea  to  invade  England.1  Angus  and  Douglas 
did  not  refuse  the  gifts,  and  yet  were  expressing 
to  Hertford  their  willingness  to  advance  the 
peace  and  the  marriage,  and  were  receiving 
assurances  that  Henry  would  forget  their 
offences.2  Early  in  June  the  Governor  and 
the  cardinal,  with  other  lords,  went  to  Glasgow 
to  welcome  the  Frenchmen,  and  on  the  24th  a 
convention  met  at  Stirling.  Two  days  later, 
when  the  convention  heard  that  Montgomery 
was  ready  at  command,  a  declaration  was  made, 
to  which  fifty -four  signatures  were  attached, 
that  since  the  King  of  France  had  shown  such 
friendship  all  were  ready  to  do  their  utmost  to 
defend  the  realm  or  to  invade  England.  Angus, 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents.     H.,  xx.  i.  887,  909,  924.     On  the  order 
of  the  Cockle  cf.  Laing's  Knox,  i.  217,  note. 
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Huntly,  Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencairn  were 
chosen  to  sit  with  the  dowager,  the  Governor, 
and  the  cardinal  to  conclude  upon  the  war.1 
A  proclamation  was  issued  that  all  men  between 
sixty  and  sixteen  should  assemble  by  July  28 
on  Roslin  Moor.  Certain  lords,  of  whom  the 
cardinal  was  one,  were  appointed  to  "  counsel" 
the  Governor,  and  it  was  ordained  that  no  gifts 
should  pass  without  the  consent  of  certain  lords, 
and  among  these  the  cardinal  must  always  be 
included.2 

In  spite  of  the  declaration  with  its  fifty-four 
signatures,  of  which,  however,  he  knew  nothing, 
Hertford  hoped  to  increase  the  suspicion  between 
the  factions  of  the  Governor  and  Angus,  and  his 
servant,  Thomas  Foster,  found  opportunity  to 
talk  with  Sir  George  Douglas  after  his  return 
from  the  Council.  Douglas  professed  to  be  will 
ing  as  ever  to  help  the  king,  and  asked  that 
Hertford  should  be  told  that  if  the  king  pro 
mised  a  good  reward  to  have  the  cardinal  dead 
"  that  adventure  would  be  proved."  He  asserted 
that  the  cardinal  was  thought  the  only  occasion 
of  the  war,  and  was  smally  beloved.3  Beaton, 
ignorant  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  Douglas 
treachery,  wrote  on  July  6  to  Pope  Paul  III., 
giving  an  account  of  the  country.  Knowing,  he 

1  H.,  xx.  i.  1027,  1049.  A.  P.      2  Ibid.,  1059,  1063.  A.  P. 
3  Ibid.,  1052,  1106. 
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said,  the  pope's  desire  for  frequent  news  of  the 
realm,  he  took  opportunity  to  assure   him  that 
things  were  better  than  they  had  been,  as  the 
quarrels    of    the    nobility    were    appeased    and 
heretical   opinions  almost  extinguished.     It  was 
necessary  to  repress  the  audacity  of  the  English, 
and,  when  the  most  Christian  king  of  the  French 
sent  500   horse   and  about  2500  foot  under  the 
Seigneur  de  Lorges,  the  nobility  met  at  Stirling 
and  decreed  that   a   great  army  should    be    as 
sembled.      He    himself  would    promote    the    ex 
pedition  both  with  counsels  and  person,  and  he 
trusted    that    the    army   would    carry    off    the 
victory.1     On  the  same   day  the  cardinal  wrote 
another  letter  to  the  pope  on  a  matter  of  juris 
diction.      The  narrative  shows    that    the    Arch 
bishop  of  Glasgow  caused  a  scandal   by  having 
his  cross  borne,  and   blessing  the  people,  while 
the  cardinal   was  present   in   Glasgow  with   the 
queen  and  Governor.     Not  to  excite  a  tumult  the 
cardinal  refrained  from  punishing  the  audacity, 
but  admonished  the    archbishop  to  desist,  who, 
however,     not    observing    his    promise    to    the 
Governor  not  to  bear  the  cross,  made  an  attack 
with    armed  soldiers  upon  the    cardinal    in    the 
Church  of  Glasgow.     For  that   and  former  mis 
deeds  the  Governor  there  and  then  would  have 
punished  the  archbishop,  but  the  cardinal  begged 

1  H.,  xx.  i.  1126. 
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him  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  Holiness.  The 
Bishop  of  Orkney  and  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline 
were  appointed  to  examine  witnesses  of  the 
crimes  with  which  the  archbishop  was  charged, 
and  the  depositions  were  sent  in  order  that  his 
Holiness  might  provide  a  remedy.1  The  dowager 
also  wrote  to  the  pope  on  the  matter  of  the 
dispute,2  and  Knox  has  left  in  his  'History'  a 
graphic  description  of  the  priestly  contest.  He 
explains  that  Beaton  as  cardinal,  legatus  natus, 
and  primate  claimed  pre-eminence,  while  Dunbar, 
as  archbishop  in  his  own  diocese,  and  in  his  own 
cathedral  seat  and  church,  thought  that  he 
should  give  place  to  no  man.  "  Cuming  furth 
(or  going  in,  all  is  one),"  Knox  narrates,  "at 
the  qweir  doore  of  Glasgw  Kirk,  begynnes 
stryving  for  state  betuix  the  two  croce  beraris, 
so  that  from  glowmyng  thei  come  to  schoulder- 
ing ;  from  schouldering  thei  go  to  buffettis,  and 
from  dry  blawes,  by  neffis  and  neffelling ;  and 
then  for  cheriteis  saik,  thei  crye,  dispersit,  dedit 
pauperibus,  and  assayis  quhilk  of  the  croces  war 
fynast  mettall,  which  staf  was  strongast,  and 
which  berar  could  best  defend  his  maisteris 
pre  -  eminence ;  and  that  thare  should  be  no 
superioritie  in  that  behalf,  to  the  ground  gois 

1  H.,  xx.  i.  1127. 

2  Cf.  Robertson's  Statute,  i.    130-1.     The  editor  gives  valuable 
information  in  reference  to  the  question  of  precedence. 
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boyth  the  croces.  And  then  began  no  litill 
fray,  but  yitt  a  meary  game  ;  for  rockettis  war 
rent,  typpetis  war  tome,  crounis  war  knapped, 
and  syd  gounis  mycht  have  bene  sein  wantonly 
wag  from  the  one  wall  to  the  other  :  Many  of 
thame  lacked  beardis,  and  that  was  the  more 
pitie ;  and  tharefore  could  not  bukkill  other  by 
the  byrse,  as  bold  men  wold  half  doune.  Butt 
fy  on  the  jaikmen  that  did  nott  thare  dewitie  ; 
for  had  the  one  parte  of  thame  reacontered  the 
other,  then  had  all  gone  rycht.  But  the 
sanctuarye,  we  suppose,  saved  the  lyves  of 
many." 

The  controversy  regarding  the  bearing  of  the 
cross  had  been  of  long  standing.  When  in 
Dumfries  in  1539  Beaton,  in  reply  to  a  protest, 
admitted  the  exemption  of  Glasgow  from  St 
Andrews,  and  explained  that  the  cross  had  been 
carried  before  him  as  primate,  and  the  ceremony 
in  no  way  affected  the  rights  of  Glasgow.  The 
dispute  was  not  ended,  as  an  instrument  was 
executed  on  Palm  Sunday  1544  in  the  choir 
of  Glasgow  Cathedral  before  the  high  altar. 
The  archbishop  protested  that  the  carrying  of 
Cardinal  Beaton's  cross  in  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Glasgow,  or  in  the  diocese  or  province, 
could  not  be  permitted ;  and  the  cardinal  court 
eously  replied  that  he  did  not  carry  his  cross  or 
give  benediction  within  the  church  to  the  pre- 
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judice  of  the  papal  exemption,  but  solely  by  the 
goodwill  of  the  archbishop  himself.  Bishop 
Lesley  assigns  the  incident  of  the  breaking  of 
the  crosses  to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  but  the  cardinal's  letter 
to  the  pope,  dated  July  6,  1545,  shows  beyond 
doubt  that  there  was  a  scene  of  scandalous 
rivalry  in  that  year.1 

In  July  1545,  another  scene  was  added  to 
the  "Tragedy  of  the  Cardinal."  Hertford, 
Bishop  Tunstall,  and  Sadler  received  letters  in 
cipher  from  Brunston  which  were  addressed  to 
the  king  and  Sadler.  Brunston  "  touched  the 
killing  of  the  cardinal,"  but  as  the  king  would 
"riot  seem  to  have  to  do  in  that  matter" 
it  was  arranged  that  Sadler,  who  had  written 
to  Cassillis  on  the  subject  but  had  received  no 
answer,  should  reply.  He  informed  Brunston 
that  he  noted  the  offer  of  certain  gentlemen 
his  friends  to  take  out  of  the  way  the  "  worker 
of  all  your  mischief"  and  principal  impediment 
of  all  good  purposes,  if  assured  that  the  king 
would  reward  them.  He  judged  that  Brunston 
meant  the  cardinal,  who  was  so  blinded  by 
affection  to  France  as  to  contemn  the  weal  of 
his  own  country,  and  thought  with  him  that 
it  would  be  an  "  acceptable  service  to  God  to 
take  him  out  of  the  way"  who  does  so  much 

1  Cf.  Dowden's  'The  Bishops  of  Scotland/  346-347. 
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to  obscure  God's  glory  and  confound  the 
common  weal.  Albeit  the  king  would  certainly 
not  meddle  with  the  matter,  it  would  be  a 
service  to  God  and  his  majesty  and  a  benefit 
to  the  country  which  Sadler  would,  if  in  Brun- 
ston's  place,  earnestly  attempt ;  and  he  advised 
Brunston  to  move  the  gentlemen  to  do  it,  and 
they  might  be  sure  that  the  king  would 
liberally  reward  them.  If  the  thing  depended 
only  on  the  amount  of  the  reward,  he 
begged  to  know  what  they  required ;  and,  if 
it  was  reasonable,  he  undertook  that  it  would 
be  "paid  immediately  upon  the  act  executed." 
The  root  of  all  their  misery  removed,  their 
country  would  "  soon  flourish  with  God's  Word 
and  His  truth,  and  many  good  purposes  would 
take  effect."  Sadler  was  careful  to  show  that 
he  wrote  of  his  own  fantasy,  as  one  that  would 
be  glad  to  give  advice.  He  asked  to  be  com 
mended  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  who  appeared 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion  touching  the  car 
dinal,  and  who  might  be  shown,  with  Cassillis, 
what  he  had  written.1  The  letter  was  not 
dictated  by  Henry,  but  Sadler  knew  the  mind 
of  his  master ;  and  the  writer  himself  discussed 
the  slaughter  of  a  man  in  deliberate  and  cal 
culated  terms,  and  dealt  with  criminals  willing 
to  send  to  death,  for  the  sake  of  money  about 

1  H.,  xx.  i.  1177,  1178. 
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which  they  were  haggling,  the  most  illustrious 
defender  of  their  country's  liberty.  The  plot 
was  to  develop  and  the  cardinal  to  be  slain, 
but  the  time  for  the  final  scene  had  not  then 
come. 

After  the  convention  at  Stirling,  Beaton  pro 
ceeded  to  Linlithgow  to  attend  to  the  prepara 
tions  for  the  war,  and  his  chamberlain  took 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  household. 
Food  was  at  a  famine  price.  Wheat  was  shipped 
to  Blackness  and  Dunbar  and  sold  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  lieges.  A  cargo  of  supplies  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  Grail,  and  the  car 
dinal,  who  was  duly  informed  of  their  daring 
in  retaining  it,  made  them  pay  in  due  time.1 
In  spite  of  his  zeal  and  careful  preparations 
the  military  campaign  was  to  be  a  complete 
and  ignominious  failure.  The  Governor  had 
appointed  July  28  as  the  day  of  assemblage 
on  Roslin  Moor  ;  but  according  to  the  Diurnal 
of  Occurrents  the  expedition  was  delayed  till 
August  6,  as  Argyle  had  not  appeared.  On 
August  9,  the  Governor  with  30,000  men,  among 
whom  were  3000  French,  crossed  the  Border, 
and  destroyed  a  few  small  towns,  doing  no 
other  thing  "  to  their  lak  and  greit  dishonour." 
"Upon  the  13th  day  of  August  the  Scottish 

1  Rentale  S.  Andr.  On  July  8  the  Lords  of  Session  ordained 
all  courts  to  be  continued  to  the  next  court  day  after  Michaelmas. 
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men  came  home  through  the  deceit  of  George 
Douglas  and  the  vanguard,"  in  which  were 
Angus,  Glencairn,  Cassillis,  Gray,  and  Glamis. 
It  is  related  by  Knox  that  the  cardinal's  banner 
was  displayed  "  and  all  his  feeallis  was  charged 
to  be  under  it.  Many  had  befoir  promissed,  but 
at  the  poynt  it  was  left  so  bayre,  that  with 
schame  it  was  schut  up  in  the  pock  againe,  and 
thei  after  a  schaw  returned  with  more  schame 
to  the  realme  then  skaith  to  thare  ennemyes." 
The  cardinal,  however,  had  not  joined  the  ex 
pedition,  though  he  advanced  £600  for  taking 
artillery  to  and  from  the  Border.1 

Undoubtedly  the  Douglases  were  responsible 
for  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and  they  sought  to 
obtain  credit  from  Henry  for  what  was  treachery 
to  their  country.  Angus  wrote  to  Hertford1, 
"this  last  journey  of  ours  was  devised  by  the 
queen,  cardinal,  and  Lorge  Montgomery.  Huntly 
fortified  it  at  his  power ;  and  yet  all  the  device 
was  stopped  by  us,  the  king's  friends."2 

Freed  from  the  danger  of  a  French  attack 
by  the  changes  of  international  politics,  Henry 
once  more  commissioned  Hertford  to  enter 
Scotland,  and  on  September  9  the  relentless 
Englishman  was  at  Kelso.3  The  Douglases  and 
Cassillis  had  desired  to  know  the  time  of  his 

1  T.  A.,  viii.  401.     H.,  xx.  ii.  194.  2  H.,  xx.  ii.  144. 

3  Ibid.,  347. 
VOL.    IV.  M 
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arrival   that    they  might    advise    him ;    and   Sir 
George   Douglas   sent   a   private    message    that 
although    he    and    his    friends    should    be    with 
the    Governor   he   would,   when    the  armies  ap 
proached   each   other,   give  the   onset   upon  the 
Governor    and    show    himself    the    king's    true 
subject.1     The  action  of  the  Douglases  revealed 
their  persistent  treachery  and  marked   the  dis 
union    of    Scotland.       Hertford    throughout    his 
new   campaign   was   never   opposed   by  a   great 
Scottish    army,    and    with    barbaric    vigour    he 
destroyed  wherever   he   went.     Never,    as    they 
themselves  confessed,  were  the  Scots  "  so  burned, 
scourged,  and    punished."      Towns    and  villages 
were    left    desolate,    and   religious   houses   were 
cast  down.     The  magnificent  abbeys  of  Colding- 
ham,   Dryburgh,   Kelso,  Melrose,  and   Jedburgh 
were  ruined  by  the  ruthless  Hertford,  working 
the    will   of  the    English  monarch  and   abetted 
by  the  faithless  Douglases  and  their  perfidious 
allies.     Arran  and  the  cardinal  were  powerless, 
as  the  army  which  crossed  the  Border  to  invade 
the  enemy's  country  and  performed  trifles  had 
been  disbanded.     The   Frenchmen  were  still  in 
Scotland,    but   in    Knox's   words   "  that   wynter 
following,    so    nurtored    the   French    men,    that 
thei  learned  to  eatt  (yea,   to  beg)  caikes  which 
at  thare  entrie  thei  skorned.     Without  jesting, 

1  H.,  xx.  ii.  329,  360. 
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thei  war  so  miserable  entreated,  that  few  re 
turned  to  France  agane  with  thare  lyves." l 
The  Frenchmen  were  discontented  with  their 
pay,  and  some  of  them  surrendered  and  offered 
their  services  to  Hertford.2  The  English  Privy 
Council  wished  them  to  be  told  that  Henry 
thought  it  scarcely  good  policy  to  credit  any 
man  of  their  nation,  and  to  be  advised  first  to 
do  some  notable  displeasure  to  the  enemy,  such 
as  "  trapping  or  killing  of  the  cardinal,  Lorges, 
the  Governor,  or  some  other  man  of  estima 
tion."  3  Murder  again  found  a  place  in  the 
English  policy. 

Sir  George  Douglas,  not  satisfied  that  the 
devastation  should  be  confined  to  Teviotdale 
and  the  Merse,  advised  that  armies  should 
march  from  Berwick  and  Dumbarton  and  meet 
at  Stirling.  The  campaign,  he  thought,  should 
be  carried  out  before  help  came  from  France,  and 
Lennox  should  be  with  the  army  in  the  West, 
where  he  was  loved,  and  the  Governor  and  car 
dinal  hated.4  Montgomery  himself,  according  to 
the  Diurnal,  sent  men  at  his  own  expense  to  the 
Merse  and  Teviotdale,  but  no  further  help  was 
received  from  the  French,  though  the  Scots  ap 
pointed  an  ambassador  to  proceed  to  France  and 
arrange  for  the  defence  of  the  country  during  the 

1  Cf.  Kentale  S.  Andr.  for  supplies  furnished  by  the  cardinal. 

2  H.,  xi.  ii.  308.  3  Ibid.,  328.  4  Ibid.,  414. 
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winter.1  The  Scottish  Privy  Council  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  shires  of  Rox 
burgh  and  Berwick  that  all  should  rise  at 
"  frays  and  followings,"  seeing  that  divers  lieges 
of  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale  "sits  under  the 
assurance  of  Ingland  and  rises  nocht  nor  con 
curs  with  others." 2  In  one  of  his  dispatches 
Hertford  stated  that  the  Scottish  army  never 
exceeded  6000,  including  Frenchmen,  and  that 
the  Scots  and  French  were  weary  of  each  other. 
He  declared  that  Lorges  wished  himself  in 
France,  and  added  that  "  the  plague  reigneth 
extremely  in  sundry  parts  of  Scotland."  3 

The  autumn  of  1545  was  an  unhappy  time  for 
Scotland,  with  the  enemy  in  her  midst,  the  op 
position  of  the  factions  renewed,  and  the  plague 
scattering  death.  Beaton,  writing  on  October  5, 
explained  to  the  King  of  France  that  soon  after 
the  Scottish  host  was  dispersed  Henry  sent  a 
powerful  army,  which  spoiled  some  of  the  fron 
tiers  and  pillaged  and  burned  some  abbeys. 
Thereupon  the  Governor  gathered  men,  with 
Mons.  de  Lorges  and  his  troops,  to  resist  the 
enemies ;  but,  as  the  army  had  been  newly 
withdrawn  and  the  English  remained  only  about 
eight  days,  it  was  impossible  to  assemble  soon 
enough  to  fight  them.4  The  Diurnal  states  that 
on  September  12  the  Governor  had  10,000  men 

1  H.  xx.  ii.  493.  2  Ibid.,  500. 

3  Ibid.,  524.  4  Ibid.,  525. 
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at  Greenlaw,  but  through  the  counsel  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus  they  "skalit"  and  went  home. 
Another  instance  of  treachery  is  chronicled.  On 
October  24  the  Lord  Maxwell  delivered  Caer- 
laverock  to  the  English,  "  quhilk  was  greit  dis 
comfort  to  the  countrie." 

The  Scottish  Parliament  met  at  Linlithgow  on 
the  first  day  of  October  and  dealt  with  a  charge 
of  treason  against  Lennox  and  his  brother  the 
Elect  of  Caithness.  The  cardinal  for  himself  and 
the  clergy  protested  that  in  regard  to  the  Elect 
of  Caithness,  "  arie  spirituale  man,"  there  should 
be  no  prejudice  to  the  ecclesiastical  privilege  in 
the  process  depending  before  him  as  "  ordinar"  ; 
and,  further,  that  the  lords  temporal  were  not 
competent  to  be  judges  over  a  bishop  -  elect. 
Lennox  was  found  guilty  of  trafficking  with  the 
king  of  England  in  time  of  war  and  invading 
Scotland  with  the  English ;  while  the  charge 
against  the  Elect  of  Caithness  was  not  continued, 
as  it  was  to  be  tried  before  his  ordinary.1  There 
after  the  Parliament,  understanding  that  divers 
and  sundry  lieges  of  the  realm  were  sitting 
"  under  assurances "  of  the  king  of  England, 
discharged  all  such  assurances,  ordained  that 
1000  men  should  be  furnished  for  the  protection 
of  the  Border,  and  decided  to  levy  a  tax  of 
£16,000  for  this  purpose. 

Brunston  duly  reported  the  parliamentary  pro- 

1  Cf.  Appendix  XXII. 
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ceedings  to  Henry,  and  added,  "The  cardinal 
passes  into  France  with  the  French  king's  lieu 
tenant,  their  ships  being  already  sent  for,  and 
means  to  bring  us  great  supports  the  '  foir 
yere.'  He  labours  to  have  the  young  queen 
in  St  Andrews  castle,  persuading  the  Governor 
that  it  is  to  keep  her  for  his  son  ;  and  the  queen 
dowager  '  makis  hir  angrie  wythal,  bot  I  belief 
she  dissembles.'  " l  Two  weeks  later  he  informed 
Sadler,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Douglas, 
that  the  lords  had  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  Arran's  son  ;  and 
the  story  was  repeated  to  the  dowager.2  The 
story  was  more  than  a  mere  rumour,  as  John 
Sturmius  of  Strassburg,  in  a  communication  to 
Paget,  the  English  Commissioner  at  Calais,  in 
formed  him  that  the  Scots  were  urging  the 
French  king  to  approve  the  marriage,  and  that 
the  cardinal  and  the  Governor  were  said  to  be 
going  to  France  to  persuade  him.  Paget  in  due 
time  suggested  to  Henry  that  his  ships  should 
intercept  "  those  gallants  that  go  into  France." : 
Word  was  sent  by  one  of  her  French  friends  to 
the  dowager  that  Angus  and  Douglas  were  de 
claring  that  great  offers  had  been  made  to  win 
their  consent.4  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the 
cardinal  was  willing  to  arrange  the  union,  as 

1  H.,  xx.  ii.  535.  2  Ibid.,  622.     C.  M.  G.  (Oct.  21). 

3  Ibid.,  926,  927.  4  Ibid.,  1018. 
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he  was  eager  to  hold  the  Governor  and  thwart 
Henry ;  but  the  queen  was  a  child,  and  her 
marriage  may  have  had  a  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the  astute  diplomatist  who  knew  how  to 
flatter  Arran  and  how  to  escape  from  awkward 
promises. 

A  victory  which  was  of  little  national  import 
ance  was  gained  by  the  Scots  in  the  late  part 
of  the  year.  Lord  Maxwell  had  delivered  Caer- 
laverock  to  the  English,  and  after  the  event  the 
Governor,  the  cardinal,  and  eight  bishops  and 
abbots  held  a  Council,  at  which  "  never  ane 
temporall  man  was."  They  decreed  that  there 
should  be  an  attack  on  the  castle  on  November 
2,  and  on  that  day  it  "  was  left  waist."  l  Loch- 
maben  and  Threave  were  secured ;  and  on  Nov 
ember  20  Lord  Fleming  intimated  to  the  dowager 
the  success  of  the  Scots,  assuring  her  at  the 
same  time  that  Arran  would  do  nothing  without 
her  advice,  and  that  when  he  had  seen  her  he 
would  visit  Beaton  in  Fife.2 

Except  for  the  victories  at  Ancrum  and  Caer- 
laverock  the  year  1545  witnessed  disaster  after 
disaster  for  Scotland  ;  and  so  thorough  was  the 
defeat  of  the  cardinal's  plans  that  a  story  was 
told  that  he  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  were 
hiding  in  the  mountains  beyond  reach  of  attack.3 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents.  2  Ibid.,  C.  M.  G.  (Nov.  29). 

3  H.,  xxi.  i.  131. 
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As  France  had  her  own  quarrel  with  England, 
her  aid  to  Scotland  was  too  meagre  to  secure  a 
triumph  ;  and  the  Scottish  factions,  in  spite  of 
their  united  action,  were  not  reconciled.  In  his 
difficulties  Beaton  on  December  21  intimated  to 
the  pope  that  he  was  sending  communications 
on  public  and  private  business.1  His  messenger 
reached  Antwerp  in  the  middle  of  January 
1546;  and  he  confessed,  according  to  Vaughan, 
one  of  Henry's  agents,  that  he  was  to  tell 
Francis  and  the  pope  that  as  Scotland  was  in 
great  poverty  she  must  yield  unless  money  was 
obtained,  and  that  the  cardinal  was  in  such  case 
that  if  he  feared  not  to  lose  "  all  his  dignities 
and  livings"  he  would  soon  bring  his  country 
to  obedience  to  the  King  of  England.  "  It 
seemeth,"  Vaughan  reported,  "  if  this  cardinal 
were  spoken  with  and  well  handled  with  fair 
promises  by  some  noble  and  wise  man  he  would 
be  won."2  As  late  as  May  6,  1546,  Lord  Lisle 
intimated  to  the  English  Council  that  a  Scottish 
ship  sailing  from  France  had  been  taken,  and 
that  it  carried  letters  addressed  to  the  dowager, 
the  Governor,  and  the  cardinal.3  No  help  was 
given,  though  in  March  the  dowager  was  assured 
that  money  would  be  sent,  which  she  and  the 
cardinal  were  to  use  at  their  discretion.4 

1  H.,  xx.  ii.  1020.  2  H.,  xxi.  i.  82. 

3  Ibid.,  751.  4  Ibid.,  322. 
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Scotland,  though  looking  to  France,  had  need 
to  tax  herself  for  war  purposes  ;  but  everywhere 
there  was  poverty,  and  even  the  clergy  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  strain.  The  cardinal 
would  not  save  his  order,  when  the  State  and 
the  Church  were  in  danger ;  and  in  January 
1546  a  convention  of  the  clergy  met  at  Edin 
burgh  to  authorise  collection  of  the  £13,000 
which  the  prelates  had  offered  in  the  previous 
summer  and  which  was  gravely  in  arrears.1 
Within  a  short  time  the  churchmen  were  asked 
to  find  money  for  the  expenses  of  deputies  to 
the  Pope's  General  Council.  A  provincial  council 
was  summoned  by  the  cardinal  to  meet  in  March 
at  St  Andrews,  and,  as  he  had  a  brief  from  the 
pope  to  strengthen  his  authority,  he  threatened 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  such  as  would 
not  attend  with  excommunication,  suspension,  and 
interdict.  It  appears  that  a  tax  of  £2500  was 
imposed ;  but  no  account  of  the  council  has  been 
preserved,  and  it  may  be  that  the  tax  was  the 
only  business,  or  that  the  proceedings  were  sus 
pended  for  the  trial  of  George  Wishart.2  A 
letter  of  the  period  throws  a  kindly  light  on 
the  character  of  the  man  who  sent  heretics  to 

1  Rentale  S.   Andr.  xlix,  :  Robertson's  view  of  the  work  of  the 
convention  ('  Statuta,'  i.  144)  requires  modification. 

2  Robertson's   *  Statuta/  i.   145  :   cf.  Appendix  to   the   Preface, 
xxi.,   xxii.  :    the  details   of    the   assessment  are   preserved   in  a 
collection  of  taxations,  mostly  in  Lauder's  hand  (Register  House). 
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the  stake.  A  woman,  whoever  she  was,  writing 
from  Edinburgh  to  the  dowager  on  February  12, 
made  reference  to  prisoners  in  the  castle,  and 
showed  that  the  cardinal,  while  protesting  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  speak  for  their  release,  had 
promised  to  do  what  he  could  to  please  her.1 

The  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  records  that  a 
General  Council  was  held  at  St  Andrews,  and 
there  George  Wishart  was  burnt,  and  no  other 
thing  done.  In  spite  of  Beaton  and  the 
churchmen  the  reformed  doctrines  had  spread. 
Arran,  before  his  appointment  as  Governor, 
professed  Lutheranism,  and  two  ministers  were 
included  in  his  household.  Under  his  presi 
dency  the  Parliament  of  March  1543  enacted 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  lieges  to  have  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  Henry  submitted  to  him  a  scheme  for  the 
demolition  of  the  monasteries,  and  did  not  fail 
to  advise  regarding  the  share  of  the  lands 
which  Arran,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  bishops 
might  obtain.2  Sir  Eobert  Richardson,  a  priest, 
was  sent  with  letters  to  the  Governor,  who 
received  him  with  favour,  and  for  some  reason 
sent  him  to  the  cardinal.  Perhaps  he  thought 
that  Beaton  might  be  led  to  declare  what 
portion  of  the  Church's  goods  should  fall  to 
himself.  In  the  end  Richardson  had  to  flee 

1  C.  M.  G.  ;  Appendix  XXIII.  2  H.,  xviii.  i.  364. 
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on  account  of  the  malice  of  the  cardinal,  who 
was  incensed  against  him  for  his  preaching 
and  his  zeal  for  England.1  After  the  Governor's 
return  to  the  Church,  the  Parliament  in  Decem 
ber  1543  required  the  prelates  to  proceed 
against  the  heretics,  who  were  increasing  in 
the  realm,  and  certainly  there  was  cause  for 
the  churchmen  to  be  alarmed.  In  Dundee  the 
houses  of  the  Black  and  Grey  friars  had  been 
spoiled,  Lindores  Abbey  had  been  attacked, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Blackfriars  Monastery 
in  Edinburgh  had  been  attempted.2  Grimani, 
who  visited  Scotland  in  1543,  as  has  been  noted, 
declared  that  but  for  the  interposition  of  God 
the  country  would  soon  be  in  the  condition  of 
England.  Beaton  himself  was  not  slow  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Parliament.  Early  in 
1544  he  made  a  pilgrimage  of  inquisition,  and, 
as  tradition  tells,  witnessed  at  Perth  his  victims' 
death.  Henry  may  have  been  the  quickening 
spirit  that  wrought  for  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  in  1543,  when  the  "English  prisoners" 
were  obedient  to  his  will ;  or  it  may  have  been 
that  the  ecclesiastical  changes  in  England  and 
the  religious  events  in  Germany  cast  a  spell 
over  many  Scotsmen,  turning  them  away  from 

1  H.,  xviii.  i.  478,  696  ;  ii.  392.     A  very  interesting  '  Exegesis 
in  Canonem   Divi  Augustini'   by   "Robertus  Eichardinus"   was 
published  at  Paris  in  1530  (College  of  St  Leonard,  87). 

2  H.,  xviii.  ii.  128. 
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the  Church.  Yet  Henry,  in  any  case,  with 
his  clumsy  attack  on  Scottish  freedom,  and  his 
sinister  dealings  with  his  prisoners,  hindered 
the  Reformation  which  he  may  have  desired  in 
sincerity  and  truth  ;  and  Beaton,  in  spite  of  his 
cruel  treatment  of  heretics,  saved  his  Church 
from  destruction,  because  he  was  the  incor 
ruptible  defender  of  his  country's  independence. 
George  Wishart  was  the  last  of  the  cardinal's 
victims.  Under  suspicion  of  heresy,  he  had 
fled  from  the  country,  and  after  a  sojourn  in 
England  had  passed  to  Germany  and  Switzer 
land.  He  was  again  in  England  in  1543  ;  and 
Emery  Tylney,  who  was  his  pupil  in  Cambridge, 
narrates  that  "  he  went  into  Scotland  with 
divers  of  the  nobility  that  came  for  a  treaty 
to  King  Henry  the  Eighth."  1  Knox  says  that 
"  in  the  myddest  of  all  the  calamities  that  came 
upoun  the  realme  after  the  defectioun  of  the 
Governour  from  Christ  Jesus  came  in  Scotland 
that  blissed  Mar  tyre  of  God  Maister  George 
Wisharte  in  company  of  the  commissioners 
befoir  mentionat,  in  the  year  of  God  1544." 
Tylney  and  Knox  agree  that  Wishart  joined 
the  commissioners,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  fearing  no  persecution 
while  the  Governor  was  professing  the  reformed 
doctrines.  Knox,  however,  when  mentioning  the 

1  Laing's  Knox,  i.,  Appendix  IX. 
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year  1544,  speaks  of  the  calamities  following  the 
defection  of  the  Governor ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  Wishart  did  not  journey  with  the  com 
missioners,  if  he  arrived  in  the  midst  of  these 
calamities.  The  date  is  of  importance,  as  it 
may  be  concluded  that  if  he  did  not  reach 
Scotland  till  1544  he  was  not  the  Wishart  who 
was  the  bearer  of  the  Brunston  letter  suggest 
ing  the  murder  of  the  cardinal.  Wishart,  in 
the  estimation  of  Knox,  was  "  that  blissed 
martyre  of  God,"  but  more  than  one  writer  in 
recent  times  has  identified  him  with  Brunston's 
messenger.  There  is,  however,  nothing  more 
than  the  name  to  suggest  the  identification, 
and,  as  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Wishart  was 
associated  with  the  conspirators,  his  saintly 
reputation  may  not  be  defamed.1  In  Dundee, 
whatever  the  date  of  the  visit  was,  Wishart 
taught  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  "  till  that 
by  procurement  of  the  Cardinall,  Robert  Myll, 
then  one  of  the  principall  men  in  Dundye  .  .  . 
gave  in  the  Quenis  and  Governoris  name  in- 
hibitioun  to  the  said  Maister  George  that  he 
should  truble  thare  toune  no  more."  Leaving 
Dundee  the  preacher  visited  the  west-land,  where 
he  laboured  "  till  that  the  Bischop  of  Glasgw, 
Dunbar,  by  instigatioun  of  the  Cardinall,  came 

1  Of.   Tytler's   'Life  of  Sir  T.    Craig,'  Appendix  I.      Koger's 
'Life  of  George  Wishart.' 
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with  his  gatheringis  to  the  toune  of  Ayr,  to 
mack  resistance  to  the  said  Maister  George." 
Protected  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  he  remained 
for  a  time  with  "the  gentilmen  in  Kyle,"  but 
hearing  of  the  pestilence  in  Dundee  he  returned 
to  the  town  in  order  to  minister  to  the  faithful.1 
In  his  own  graphic  style  Knox  records  that 
while  Wishart  was  comforting  the  afflicted  the 
devil  ceased  not  to  stir  up  his  own  son  the 
cardinal,  who  with  money  corrupted  a  desperate 
priest,  Sir  John  Wygtoun,  to  slay  the  said 
Master  George.2  The  horrid  deed  was  not 
accomplished,  though  one  day  the  priest  waited 
for  him,  with  a  drawn  sword  under  his  gown. 
"My  friend,  what  would  ye  do?"  Wishart  said, 
taking  the  sword  from  him,  and  the  man  falling 
at  his  feet  confessed  the  truth. 

Knox  has  still  another  tale  to  tell  of  the 
cardinal's  evil  intent.  From  Dundee  Wishart 
passed  to  Montrose,  where  he  divided  his  time 
between  preaching  and  private  meditation ;  and 
while  he  was  so  occupied  "  the  Cardinal  drew  a 
secreat  drawght  for  his  slawchter,"  and  caused  a 
letter  to  be  written,  as  if  it  had  been  from  his 
most  familiar  friend,  the  laird  of  Kynneir, 
"  desyring  him  with  all  possible  diligence  to 

1  Beaton  presented  meal  to  some  poor  people  in  Fife  suspected 
of  having  the  plague  (Rentale  S.  Andr.). 

2  Wygtoun  had   been  the   cardinal's  prisoner  (cf.   Rentale  S. 
Andr.). 
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come  unto  him,  for  he  was  strickin  with  a 
suddane  seekness."  Beaton  then  commissioned 
three  score  men  with  swords  and  spears  to  lie 
in  wait  for  him,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Montrose.  The  letter  was  duly  delivered,  and 
Wishart  made  haste  to  go  to  his  friend ;  but 
when  he  had  passed  out  of  the  town  he  suddenly 
stopped,  saying,  "  I  will  nott  go  :  I  am  forbidden 
of  God  :  I  am  assured  there  is  treasone."  Some 
of  his  companions  went  forward  and  found  the 
armed  men,  and  when  he  heard  of  their  discovery 
he  answered,  "  I  know  that  I  shall  finysh  this 
my  lief  in  that  blood-thrusty  manis  handis ;  butt 
it  will  not  be  of  this  maner."  Leaving  Montrose 
he  proceeded  to  Dundee  and  Perth,  and  journey 
ing  through  Fife  reached  Leith,  where  he  expected 
to  meet  Lord  Cassillis  and  the  gentlemen  of  Kyle 
and  Cunningham.  His  friends,  learning  that  the 
Governor  and  the  cardinal  were  to  visit  Edin 
burgh,  kept  him  from  time  to  time  at  Brunston, 
Longniddry,  arid  Ormiston.  He  preached  at 
Inveresk,  where  many  heard  him,  and  among 
these  was  Sir  George  Douglas.  At  the  close  of 
the  sermon  Douglas  said  openly,  according  to 
Knox,  "  I  know  that  my  Lord  Governour  and  my 
Lord  Cardinall  shall  hear  that  I  have  bein  at 
this  preaching.  Say  unto  thame  that  I  will 
avow  it,  and  will  nott  onlye  mariteane  the 
doctrin  that  I  have  hard,  bot  also  the  persone 
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of  the  teachare  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power." 
In  Haddington,  where  Wishart  preached,  the 
audience  was  so  small  that  many  wondered ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
by  procurement  of  the  cardinal,  had  given  in 
hibition  that  under  the  pain  of  his  displeasure  the 
people  should  not  hear  him.  From  Haddington, 
after  foretelling  plagues  for  its  contempt  of  the 
messenger  of  God,  he  went  to  Ormiston,  and 
there  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  "  made 
for  money  bucheour  to  the  Cardinall."  With  him, 
when  he  was  taken,  were  the  lairds  of  Ormiston 
and  Brunston,  and  the  young  laird  of  Calder. 
Ormiston  was  told  by  Bothwell  that  it  was  vain 
to  resist,  as  the  Governor  and  the  cardinal  were 
approaching.1  Knox  adds  that  "  indead  the 
cardinal  was  at  Elphinstone,  not  a  myle  distant 
from  Ormestoun."  Bothwell  promised  upon  his 
honour  that  Wishart,  if  delivered  to  him,  would 
be  safe,  and  that  it  would  pass  the  power  of 
the  cardinal  to  do  him  harm;  and  to  Wishart 
himself  he  said,  "  neyther  shall  the  Governour  nor 
Cardinall  have  thare  will  of  yow."  The  fair  words 
proved  false.  The  Privy  Council  required  Both- 
well  to  deliver  his  prisoner  to  the  Governor,2 
though  Knox  alleges  that  "  the  cardinall  gave 

1  In  the  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  it  is  stated  that  on  January  16 
the  Governor  and  the  cardinal  passed  to  Ormiston.     No  mention 
is  made  of  Bothwell  seizing  Wishart. 

2  H.,  «i.  i.  88. 
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gold,  and  that  largelye."  Wishart  was  taken 
to  Edinburgh  Castle  and  afterwards  removed 
to  the  sea-tower  of  St  Andrews  Castle.1  Knox 
proceeds  to  say  that  "the  Cardinall  delayed  no 
tyme,  but  caused  all  Bischoppis,  yea,  all  the 
cleargy  that  had  any  preheminance,  to  be  convocat 
to  sanctandrose  against  the  penult  of  Februare, 
that  consultatioun  mycht  be  had  in  that  questioun, 
which  in  his  mynd  was  no  less  resolved  than 
Christis  death  was  in  the  mynd  of  Caiaphas ; 
butt  that  the  rest  should  bear  the  lyek  burdein 
with  him,  he  wold  that  thei  should  befoir  the 
world  subscrive  whatsoever  he  did."  Buchanan 
narrates  that  Beaton  requested  the  Governor  to 
supply  a  criminal  judge  to  pass  sentence,  if  the 
clergy  found  the  accused  guilty ;  and  that  at  the 
instigation  of  Hamilton  of  Preston  the  Governor 
suggested  the  postponement  of  the  trial  till  he 
and  Beaton  should  speak  together.  Further, 
Arran  declared  he  would  not  consent  that  the 
prisoner  should  suffer  without  inquiry  into  his 
case,  and  if  Beaton  would  not  agree  the  blood 
should  be  on  his  head.  The  cardinal  replied 
that  he  had  written,  not  judging  the  Regent's 
authority  of  any  consequence,  but  desiring  for 
form's  sake  his  name  to  the  sentence. 

1  A  sum  of  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight  pence  was  paid  to  a 
servant  on  horseback  to  carry  letters  from  the  Governor  and  the 
cardinal  to  the  captain  of  the  castle  and  the  provost  of  Edinburgh 
(Rentale  S.  Andr.). 

VOL.    IV.  N 
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Upon  the  last  day  of  February,  according  to 
the  story  given  by  Knox,  the  dean  of  the  town 
was  sent  by  the  cardinal  to  summon  Wishart  to 
appear  for  trial:  on  the  following  day  the  car 
dinal's  armed  men  conducted  the  bishops  to  the 
Abbey   Church,   and    the   captain   of  the   castle 
conveyed  "  Maister  George."     After  a  sermon  by 
Dean  John  Wynram  the  prisoner  was  compelled 
to   hear  his   accusation  and  articles.     A  charge 
of  eighteen  counts  was  preferred,  relating  to  the 
sacraments,  saints,  purgatory,  and  the  marriage 
of  priests.     Wishart  appealed  to  "  ane  indifferent 
and  equall  judge,"  and  the  official  accuser,  John 
Lauder,    answered,    "  Is  not  my  Lord  Cardinall 
the  secund  persone  within  this  realme,  Chancellar 
of    Scotland,     Archibischope     of     Sanctandross, 
Bischope  of  Meropose,   Commendatour  of  Abir- 
brothok,    Legatus    Natus,    Legatus   a   Latere  ? " 
And  so  reciting,  Knox  says,  as  many  titles  "of 
his  unworthy  honouris  as  wold  have  lodin  a  schip, 
much  sonare  ane  asse,"  Lauder  asked,  "Is  not 
he    ane     equall    judge     apparentlye    to     thee? 
Whome  other  desyrest  thow  to  be  thy  judge?" 
Wishart  in  his  defence  claimed  that  his  teaching 
was  in  harmony  with    the   Bible,   and  that   he 
was  free  to  deny  all  doctrines  not  founded  on 
the  Scriptures.      Besolute  throughout  the  trial, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  save  himself  by  sacrificing 
the  truth,  and  mercy  was  not  displayed  by  his 
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accusers.  Knox  narrates  that  the  sons  of  dark 
ness  pronounced  their  sentence,  and  the  Lord 
Cardinal  caused  the  tormentors  to  pass  with  the 
meek  lamb  to  the  castle,  till  the  fire  was  made 
ready.  On  March  1  Wishart  was  burnt  at 
St  Andrews,1  and  Knox  reports  that  the  cardinal, 
dreading  that  the  condemned  man  might  be 
taken  away  by  his  friends,  commanded  the 
ordnance  of  the  castle  to  be  directed  against 
the  place  of  execution.  Buchanan  shows  that 
opposite  that  place  the  windows  and  battlements 
of  the  castle  were  covered  with  tapestry  and 
silk  hangings,  on  which  pillows  were  set,  whence 
the  cardinal  with  his  associates  might  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  an  innocent  man's  sufferings  and 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  crowd,  as  the 
authors  of  an  illustrious  exploit.  In  the  historian's 
narrative  the  martyr  prophesies  "that  he  who 
now  so  proudly  looks  down  upon  me  from  his 
high  place  will  within  a  few  days  be  as  ignomini- 
ously  thrown  over,  as  he  now  arrogantly  reclines." 
It  is  told  by  Lindesay  of  Pitscottie  that  Wishart 
revealed  to  the  captain  of  the  castle  that  he  had 
seen  a  great  fire  on  the  sea  which  came  upon  the 
city  and  broke  asunder  on  the  earth,  and  that 

1  Laing's  Knox,  i.  144,  note.  March  28  is  the  date  given  in  the 
Diurnal  of  Occurrents.  Bishop  Lesley  speaks  of  the  beginning  of 
March  and  of  Lent,  though  Easter  fell  on  April  25.  Knox  says 
that  Wishart  was  put  upon  the  gibbet  and  hanged  and  then  burnt 
to  powder. 
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he  beheld  in  the  vision  a  portent  of  the  wrath 
of  God  which  would  fall  shortly  on  the  wicked 
man,  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  on  the  city. 

Beaton,  according  to  Buchanan,  was  highly 
extolled  by  his  own  party  as  one  who,  when 
others  were  stupefied,  had  accomplished  a  great 
action  in  spite  of  the  Regent's  authority,  checked 
popular  insolence,  and  defended  the  clergy  ;  and 
it  was  freely  said  that  if  the  Church  in  former 
years  had  secured  such  defenders  of  her  dignity 
she  would  have  held  all  in  subjection  by  the 
strength  of  her  own  majesty.  It  is  evident  now 
that  the  cardinal  and  those  who  applauded  him 
were  not  wise  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Wishart  had  attracted  many  pious  men  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  his  merciful  care 
of  the  afflicted  was  remembered.  In  contrast 
with  him  stood  the  cardinal  as  a  ruthless  perse 
cutor.  Patriot  though  Beaton  was,  the  sup 
porters  of  the  Reformation  saw  in  him  the  enemy 
of  the  saints.  There  were  others,  too,  who  while 
they  praised  him  for  his  defence  of  the  independ 
ence  of  the  realm,  mourned  that  by  his  policy 
ruin  and  devastation  had  fallen  upon  the  land. 
And  these  men  witnessed  the  champion  of  their 
political  freedom  pursuing  with  relentless  severity, 
and  at  last  crushing  with  pitiless  cruelty,  the  ad 
vocate  of  religious  liberty.  Moreover,  in  conduct 
and  manner  the  judge  and  the  accused  were 
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divided,  and  he  who  kept  himself  from  evil  was 
consigned  to  the  flames.  In  the  temper  of  the 
nation  the  cardinal's  prosecution  of  Wishart  was 
at  the  least  a  gross  blunder  in  public  policy. 

Knox  betrays  strong  passion  in  his  account  of 
Beaton's  treatment  of  Wishart,  and,  though  he 
himself  did  not  suffer  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  cardinal,  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
Wishart  in  Lothian  and  witnessed  the  zeal  of  the 
oppressor.  Wishart's  connection  with  Cassillis, 
Brunston,  and  Douglas,  who  had  been  involved  in 
the  plot  for  the  murder  of  the  cardinal,  might 
seem  to  explain  the  great  prelate's  animosity. 
Yet  Wishart's  acquaintance  with  these  men  was 
formed  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  if  evidence 
in  place  of  conjecture  is  to  be  trusted ;  and  but 
for  his  name  he  would  not  have  been  suspected 
in  modern  years  of  complicity  in  a  mean  device 
of  assassination.  It  is  enough  for  the  historian 

o 

that,  as  Wishart  was  the  most  noted  preacher  of 
the  Reformed  doctrines,  and,  therefore,  was  ac 
counted  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Faith,  the 
representatives  of  the  Church,  with  intent  to 
silence  him  and  rebuke  his  supporters,  required 
his  removal. 

Shortly  after  the  burning  of  Wishart  the 
cardinal  passed  to  Forfarshire  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Master  of 
Crawfurd.  In  an  earlier  year  Thomas  Maule 
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was  affianced  to  one  of  Beaton's  daughters,  "  bot 
on  ane  day  cwmand  rydin  in  companie  owt  of 
Arbrothe  withe  King  James  the  Fyft,  the  kinge 
did  cal  him  asyd,  quha  heawin  afor  hard  of  the 
contract  said  to  him,  'marie  newir  ane  preists 
geat.'  Quharwpone  that  mariage  did  ceas." l 
A  contract,  dated  April  10  at  St  Andrews,  was 
signed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  cardinal  and 
his  daughter  Margaret,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
the  Earl  of  Crawfurd  and  David  his  heir  and 
successor  in  the  earldom.  The  cardinal  agreed 
to  give  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  the  princely 
sum  of  4000  marks,2  and,  according  to  Buchanan's 
narrative,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Angus 
with  great  splendour,  and  almost  royal  magni 
ficence.  Lindesay  of  Pitscottie,  varying  the 
description,  says  that  the  marriage  took  place 
with  great  solemnity  in  Arbroath. 

Margaret  was  not  the  cardinal's  eldest  daughter, 
if  she  was  the  person  mentioned  after  Elizabeth 
in  a  precept  of  legitimation.  In  that  document, 
dated  March  5,  1531,  are  found  the  names  of 
George,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret  or  Mariot, 
children  of  the  cardinal.3  Three  sons  on  Nov 
ember  4,  1539,  and  four  on  August  2,  1545,  were 
legitimated ;  and  it  appears  from  a  charter  that 

1  Reg.  de  Panmure,  i.  33. 

2  Cf.  Robertson's  'Statute,'  ii.  303.     Keith's  'Affairs  of  Church 
and  State  in  Scotland,'  i.  107,  note.     Acts  and  Decreets,  xiii.  220. 

3  Cf .  Hay  Fleming's  '  Reformation  in  Scotland,'  547. 
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there  was  a  daughter,  Agnes,  who  married 
George  Gordon  of  Scheves.1  The  records,  in 
cluding  precepts  of  legitimation  and  charters 
dealing  with  lands,  seem  to  show  that  Beaton 
had  eleven  sons,  and  that  in  several  instances 
two  had  the  same  Christian  name.  In  any  case 
there  were  five  sons  of  different  names,  and  three 
daughters,  if  Margaret,  and  not  Mariot,  was 
specified  in  the  precept  of  legitimation.2  To 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  has  been  attributed  the 
saying  that  there  was  more  of  Beaton's  "  blood 
running  in  the  veins  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland 
than  of  any  one  single  man  since  his  time." 

Some  of  the  cardinal's  children  were  borne  by 
Mariot  Ogilvy,  the  daughter,  as  already  stated, 
of  Sir  James  Ogilvy,  the  first  Lord  Ogilvy  of 
Airlie.4  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  resided 
at  Melgund  Castle  in  Forfarshire,  which  Beaton 
presented  to  her.5  It  has  been  alleged  by  apolo 
gists  for  the  cardinal  that  he  married  this  Mariot 
Ogilvy  before  taking  orders,  and  that  when  he 
entered  the  Church  he  recognised  her  as  his 
mistress.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  two 
were  wedded,  as  were  Abelard  and  Heloise,  and 

1  E.  M.  S.,  iv.  2740. 

2  Cf.  Hay  Fleming's  '  Kef ormation  in  Scotland,  47. 

3  Cf.  Macfarlane's  Geneal.  Coll.,  i.  10. 

4  E.  M.  S.,  iii.    3108,  iv.  2740.     Macfarlane  says  that  Mario 
Ogilvy  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters  to  the  cardinal. 

5  E.  M.  S.,  iii.  2788,  3095. 
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there  is  no  tale  of  the  Scottish  woman  repudiat 
ing  for  love's  sake  a  secret  marriage.  It  has 
been  said,  too,  that  she  died  before  Beaton  was 
a  priest ;  but,  apart  from  Knox's  statement  that 
she  was  in  St  Andrews  Castle  on  the  night  be 
fore  the  murder,  it  can  be  shown  that  she  lived 
for  many  years  after  that  tragedy.1 

Chambers  in  his  *  Pictures  of  Scotland '  asserts 
that  Beaton  had  six  daughters,  besides  sons,  and 
that  almost  all  these  were  borne  by  different 
women.  The  statement  illustrates  the  evil  repute 
in  which  the  memory  of  the  cardinal  has  been 
held,  and  local  traditions  strengthen  the  state 
ment.  In  Forfarshire  especially  there  are  many 
castles  which  legend  or  history  has  marked  as 
the  scenes  of  the  cardinal's  intrigues ;  and,  were 
charity  to  neglect  the  evil  stories,  there  remain 
the  precepts  of  legitimation.  Beaton  was  not 
the  worst  offender  against  morality  who  could 
be  named  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history ;  but 
he  was  archbishop,  primate,  legate,  and  cardinal, 
and  the  majesty  of  his  position  made  glaring 
his  sin,  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  to 
revile,  and  left  his  friends  with  no  excuse  to 
plead  on  his  behalf. 

Knox  narrates  that  after  the  death  of  Wishart 
men  of  great  birth,  estimation,  and  honour 
avowed  at  open  tables  that  the  blood  of  the 

1  Cf.  Laing's  Knox,  i.  174,  note. 
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martyr  should  be  avenged ;  and  of  these  John 
Leslie,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  spared  not 
to  say  that  his  "whingar"  and  his  hand  "should 
be  preastis  to  the  Cardinall."  Beaton,  however, 
had  entered  into  bonds  of  man-rent  with  some  of 
the  most  powerful  nobles,  and  trusted  in  them 
and  to  the  strength  of  his  castle.  But  he  was 
no  coward,  and  did  not  hide  himself  in  St 
Andrews.  From  the  8th  till  the  24th  of  May 
he  was  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  on  one  of  these  days 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  at 
which  an  order  was  issued  to  proceed  against 
the  men  of  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale  who 
were  "  sitting  under  assurance  of  England,  con 
trary  to  the  Act  of  the  Parliament."  From  Edin 
burgh  he  returned  to  St  Andrews.1  It  is  related 
by  Knox  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  a  plot 
against  him,  devised  by  the  Douglases,  which 
came  to  nought ;  and  also  that  the  prelate 
summoned  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  to  assemble  at 
Falkland  "  the  Mononday  after  that  he  was  slane 
upoun  the  Setterday."  His  treasonable  purpose 
was  to  kill  or  seize  Norman  and  John  Leslie, 
the  lairds  of  Grange,  Leirmonth  of  Dairsie,  and 
Melville  of  Raith.  Buchanan  shows  that  during 
the  marriage  celebrations  in  Forfarshire  there 
was  a  report  of  the  gathering  of  a  fleet  by  the 
English  king,  and  as  an  attack  might  be  made 

1  Rentale  S.  Andr.     H.,  xxi.  i.  887. 
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on  the  coast  of  Fife  the  cardinal  appointed  a  day 
for  a  meeting  of  those  whose  lands  were  near 
the  sea.  At  St  Andrews  the  cardinal  had  an 
interview  with  Norman  Leslie1  on  a  matter  of 
private  business,  which,  however,  was  not  settled ; 
and,  when  Leslie  returned  to  his  friends  and 
showed  them  Beaton's  intolerable  pride,  they  all 
conspired  to  put  him  to  death.2  The  last  act  of 
the  tragedy  was  to  be  completed. 

Graphic  details  of  the  murder  of  the  cardinal 
are  given  by  Knox.  On  Friday,  May  28, 
Norman  Leslie  went  to  St  Andrews,  where  he 
met  the  younger  Kirkcaldy ;  and  the  two  were 
joined  by  John  Leslie.3  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  gates  of  the  castle  were  opened 
and  the  drawbridge  was  let  down,  Kirkcaldy  ac 
companied  by  six  men  entered  and  was  told  by 
the  sentinel  that  the  cardinal  was  still  asleep. 
Norman  Leslie  and  his  company,  while  the 
sentinel  was  engaged  with  Kirkcaldy,  passed 
into  the  court  of  the  castle  without  raising 
suspicion ;  but  when  John  Leslie  and  four 
persons  with  him  approached  "  somewhat  rud- 
lye,"  the  sentinel  would  have  drawn  the  bridge. 
The  attempt  to  save  the  castle  was  in  vain,  as 
the  sentinel's  head  was  broken,  and  he  was  cast 

1  Leslie  is  described  as  Sheriff  of  Fife  (A.  D.  C.  S.,  Feb.  20). 

2  Tytler's    'Life    of    Sir    T.    Craig,3    122.      Herries's    Memoirs 
(Abbotsford  Club),  16. 

3  Cf.  Laing's  Knox,  i.  176,  note,  230,  note. 
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dead  into  the  ditch.  The  conspirators  seized 
the  keys,  and  were  masters  of  the  gate.  Work 
men,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  who  were 
repairing  the  castle  buildings,  and  fifty  of  the 
cardinal's  attendants,  were  ejected.  Kirkcaldy  at 
once  took  his  stand  at  the  postern,  lest  the 
cardinal  should  escape.  Beaton  did  seek  the 
door,  but  finding  it  guarded,  returned  to  his 
room,  and  after  taking  his  two-handed  sword 
caused  his  chamber-boy  to  heap  up  boxes  and 
other  impediments.  Shortly  afterwards  John 
Leslie  demanded  entrance.  "  Who  calles  ?  "  asked 
the  cardinal;  and  the  answer  was,  "My  name 
is  Leslye."  The  cardinal  cried,  "Is  that  Nor- 
mond?  I  will  have  Normound,  for  he  is  my 
freind,"  but  was  told  that  he  must  content 
himself  with  those  who  were  there.  With 
John  Leslie  were  James  Melvil,  who  had  been 
familiarly  acquainted  with  George  Wishart,  and 
Peter  Carmichael,  "a  stout  gentilman."  An 
effort  was  made  to  force  the  door ;  and,  after 
hiding  a  box  of  gold  under  coals  lying  in  a  secret 
corner,  the  cardinal  at  length  cried,  "  Will  ye 
save  my  lyef  ? "  Hearing  the  reply,  "  It  may  be 
that  we  will,"  he  cried  again,  "Nay,  swear  unto 
me  by  Goddis  woundis,  and  I  will  open  unto 
yow."  But  Leslie,  answering  "  It  that  was  said 
is  unsaid,"  asked  for  fire  to  burn  the  door. 

1  Of.  Laing's  Knox,  i.  176,  note. 
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Whereupon  the  door  was  opened,  and  Beaton, 
sitting  in  his  chair,  called  to  him,  "I  am  a 
preast ;  I  am  a  preast ;  ye  will  nott  slay  me." 
The  piteous  appeal  did  not  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  men  who  were  bent  on  murder,  and  John 
Leslie  struck  him  once  or  twice,1  as  did  Peter 
Carmichael.  But  James  Melvil,  "  a  man  of 
nature  most  gentill  and  most  modest,"  seeing 
that  the  others  were  in  anger  thrust  them  aside, 
saying,  "This  worke  and  judgement  of  God 
(althought  it  be  secreit)  aught  to  be  done 
with  greattar  gravitie."  Presenting  the  point 
of  his  sword  he  continued,  "Repent  thee  of  thy 
formar  wicked  lyef,  but  especiallie  of  the  sched- 
ding  of  the  blood  of  that  notable  instrument  of 
God,  Maister  George  Wisharte,  which  albeit  the 
flame  of  fyre  consumed  befoir  men,  yitt  cryes  it 
a  vengeance  upoun  thee,  and  we  from  God  ar 
sent  to  revenge  it.  For  heir,  befoir  my  God,  I 
protest  that  nether  the  betterment  of  thy  per- 
sone,  the  luif  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any 
truble  thow  could  have  done  to  me  in  particulare, 
moved  nor  movis  me  to  stryk  thee,  but  only 
becaus  thow  hast  bein,  and  remanes  ane  obstin- 
at  ennemye  against  Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy 
Evangell."  Having  addressed  his  victim  Melvil 

1  A  dagger  is  preserved  which  is  said  by  tradition  to  be  the 
weapon  with  which  Norman  Leslie  stabbed  the  cardinal  (Hist. 
MSS.  R.  iv.  492). 
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struck  him  through  the  body  twice  or  thrice 
with  a  sword ;  and  the  cardinal  utttered  no 
words  save,  "  I  am  a  preast,  I  am  a  preast  :  fy, 
fy  :  all  is  gone." 

News  of  the  disorder  quickly  reached  the  town, 
and  the  provost  and  citizens  approached  the 
castle  and  demanded  to  know  what  had  been 
done  with  the  Lord  Cardinal.  The  dead  body 
was  shown,  and  they  departed  without  Requiem 
aeternam  and  Requiescant  in  pace  sung  for  his 
soul.  The  body  preserved  in  salt  and  encased 
in  lead  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea- 
tower  to  await  the  exequies  the  bishops  would 
prepare.  "These  thingis  we  wreat  mearelie," 
says  Knox,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  murder  Mariot  Ogilvy 
was  seen  departing  from  the  castle  by  the 
postern.  "  Although  the  loon  be  well  away, 
the  deed  was  foully  done"  are  Sir  David  Lynd- 
say's  words. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie  furnishes  an  account  of 
an  indignity  committed  on  the  dead  man,  and 
Dempster  tells  of  the  punishment  which  fell  upon 
the  perpetrator.1  The  stories,  however,  may  be 
nothing  more  than  illustrations  of  an  obscene 
imagination  of  the  times.  Buchanan,  with  an 
appreciation  of  dramatic  effect,  records  that  the 

1  Cf.  Brunton  and  Haig'a  '  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,' 
71,  72. 
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dead  body  was  exhibited  from  the  window 
whence  the  cardinal  had  so  joyfully  beheld  the 
punishment  of  George  Wishart.  In  a  letter 
written  on  the  morning  after  the  murder  James 
Lyndesay,  one  of  the  "  Scottish  prisoners,"  showed 
that  when  the  provost  with  three  or  four  hun 
dred  men  were  before  the  castle  Norman  Leslie 
"  speerit  what  they  desirit  to  see,  ane  deid 
man  ? "  Thereupon  Leslie  and  his  associates  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  sheets  hung  the  body  over 
the  wall  by  the  arm  and  foot,  "  and  bade  the 
people  see  their  god."  1 

One  of  Lord  Wharton's  correspondents  de 
clared  that  the  Master  of  Rothes  slew  the 
Cardinal  of  Scotland  "by  treason";  and  in  a 
communication  to  the  emperor  the  writer,  after 
telling  of  a  rumour  that  the  cardinal  was  not 
dead  but  wounded,  intimated  that  he  was  dead 
and  had  been  killed  by  relatives  of  a  man  he 
had  executed  for  heresy.2  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  St  Mauris,  the  Imperial  Ambassador  in 
France,  showed  to  Prince  Philip  of  Spain  that 
the  French  did  not  hold  Henry  guiltless.  "  The 
principal  object  of  this  letter,"  he  wrote,  "is  to 
report  that  the  Cardinal  of  Scotland  has  been 

1  H.,  xxi.  i.  948.      In  one  version  of  the  story  the  corpse  was 
dressed  "  in  pontificalibus  "  (Stevenson's  *  Mary  Stuart,'  69). 

2  H.,  xxi.  i.  959,  1033. 
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killed  by  two  of  his  servants,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  Scottish  enemies  who  are  partisans  of 
England.  The  French  are  certain  that  the  King 
of  England  caused  the  murder,  as  he  hated 
the  Cardinal  for  opposing  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  of  Scotland  with  the  Prince  of  Eng 
land."  *  Henry's  enemy  was  removed  by  murder, 
and  his  friends  rejoiced.  Lord  Wharton  heard 
from  a  correspondent  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
Lord  Somerville,  "  qha  wyll  be  blythe  off  ye 
Cardenallis  ded."2  Gladness  was  confessed  by 
Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Henry's  Master  of  the 
Horse,  that  the  king  was  rid  of  such  a  cankered 
enemy  as  the  cardinal ;  and  Bishop  Thirlby,  a 
prelate  though  he  was,  wrote  from  Ratisbon  to 
Paget,  "I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  my  glad 
ness  of  your  tidings  of  the  Cardinal  of  Scotland. 
It  is  half  a  wonder  here  that  ye  dare  be  so 
bold  to  kill  a  Cardinal."3 

The  exequies  were  long  delayed,  if  ever  they 
were  carried  out  by  the  bishops.  Foxe  in  the 
Book  of  Martyrs  gives  "  a  note  of  the  just 
punishment  of  God  upon  the  cruell  Cardinall 
Archbyshop  of  Saint  Andrewes,  named  Beaton." 
After  describing  the  murder  he  says,  "  And  so 
lyke  a  butcher  he  lyvid,  and  lyke  a  butcher  he 
dyed,  and  lay  7  monethes  and  more  unburyed, 

i  H.,  xxi.  i.  1214.  2  Ibid.,  958.  3  Ibid.,  990,  1070. 
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and  at  last,  like  a  carion,  buryed  in  a  dung 
hill."  The  cardinal  is  represented  in  Sir  David 
Lyndsay's  "Tragedie"  as  saying: — 

"  I  lay  unburyit  sevin  monethis,  and  more 
Or  I  was  borne  to  closter,  kirk,  or  queir, 
In  ane  mydding,  quhilk  paine  bene  tyll  deplore, 
Without  suffrage  of  chanoun,  monk,  or  freir." 

It  is  narrated  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  in  his 
account  of  the  Bishops  of  St  Andrews,  that 
Beaton's  "  corpse,  after  he  had  lyne  salted  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea-tower,  within  the  castell, 
was  nine  months  thereafter  taken  from  thence 
and  obscurely  interred  in  the  convent  of  the 
Black  Friars  of  St  Andrews  in  anno  1547." 
Holinshed,  the  English  Chronicler,  speaking  of 
those  who  held  the  castle  after  the  murder, 
states  that  "  they  delivered  also  the  dead  bodye 
of  the  Cardinall,  after  it  had  layne  buried  in 
a  dunghill,  within  the  castell,  ever  sithence  the 
daye  which  they  slew  him."  By  the  Canon 
Law  neither  mass  nor  matins  could  be  celebrated 
till  atonement  had  been  made  for  the  cardinal's 
murder ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  no  mass 
was  said  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh.1  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  nation  suffered  under 
an  interdict,  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
realm  the  murderers  could  not  be  taken  and 
atonement  made.  Yet  the  civil  authorities, 

1  H.,  xxi.  i.  958.     Cf.  Stevenson's  Mary  Stuart,  74. 
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though   they  failed,   did   attempt  to   bring   the 
criminals  to  judgment. 

The   Privy    Council,    on    June    11,    ordered   a 
proclamation     to     be     made     against     Beaton's 
murderers,  who  were   holding    the    castle    of  St 
Andrews ;    and    the  proceedings  of  the   Parlia 
ment    of    July    30    show    that    a    summons    of 
treason    had    been    published    against    Norman 
Leslie,    James    and    William    Kirkcaldy,    Peter 
Carmichael,  James  Melvil,   and  others.     As  the 
accused  might  allege  that  they  could  not  appear 
on   account   of  the   cardinal's  friends,   an  order 
was  issued  that  they  were  not  to  be  molested. 
Leslie    and    his    associates,    however,    did    not 
answer  before  the   Parliament,   and   on  August 
9   the    Spirituality  consented   to   grant    them   a 
remission,    if   a   papal    absolution   could    be    ob 
tained,  and  also  if  the  Governor's  son,  who  was 
a  prisoner  in  St  Andrews  Castle,  and  the  castle 
itself  were  delivered.     But  Leslie  would  not  yield, 
and  on  August  14  the  Parliament  prepared  certain 
articles,   and  among  these  was  a  petition   that 
as  David,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  Cardinal, 
&c.,  was  cruelly  slain  by  his  trusty  servants,  "it 
wald  pleis  the   King  of  Ingland  that  he  wald 
nocht   thole    the    saidis    odious    traitouris    com- 
mitteris  of  sa  foule  ane  cryme  to   be   ressavit, 
mantenyt,   helpit   nor   suppleit  wtin   his  realme 
efferand   to    his    princelie   curage   and    honour." 
VOL.  iv.  o 
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At  last  on  August  16  doom  of  forfeiture  was 
pronounced  upon  Norman  Leslie  for  his  treason 
able  slaughter  of  the  cardinal ;  and  on  the 
24th  orders  were  given  by  the  Privy  Council 
for  "  the  quartering  of  the  realm  for  the  siege  " 
of  St  Andrews  Castle.1  The  siege  did  not  lead 
to  an  easy  victory,  though  by  the  end  of 
October  the  Governor's  army  had  mined  almost 
to  the  foot  of  the  tower  and  had  prevented  any 
succour  by  sea.2 

Early  in  the  progress  of  the  siege  the 
Governor  wrote  to  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in 
timating  the  death  of  Beaton  whom  he  loved, 
he  said,  as  a  father.  He  showed  how,  by  the 
law  which  appointed  that  those  accused  of  grave 
crimes  should  declare  the  cause  on  the  fortieth 
day,  the  28th  of  July  had  been  proclaimed  for  the 
murderers  to  undergo  sentence  of  death  and 
confiscation.  "  The  memory  of  so  great  a  man," 
he  wrote,  "the  violation  of  that  immunity  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  which  both  human  and 
divine  laws  enjoin,  and,  lastly,  the  cruelty  of 
the  conspirators  so  moved  him  that,  neglecting 
the  trouble  to  the  State,  ignoring  the  power  of 
the  king  with  whom  war  had  been  waged  con 
tinually  for  four  years,  and  despising  that 


1  H.,  xxi.  i.  1043,  1363,  1364,  1369,  1418,  1431,  1436,  1453,  1456, 
1465,  1502.  Privy  Council  R.,  i.  pp.  26,  31,  38,  39. 

2  H.,  xxi.  ii.  380 
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fatherly  pity  which  moves  even  beasts,  he  pro 
claimed  them  traitors,  confiscated  their  goods, 
and  hastened  to  besiege  the  castle,  being  de 
termined  not  to  desist  until  he  had  brought 
them  to  justice."1  Towards  the  end  of  Nov 
ember  an  English  fleet  reached  St  Andrews  Bay, 
and  their  artillery  was  directed  against  the 
besiegers  of  the  castle.  The  English  were  not 
able,  however,  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and  when 
they  set  sail  they  carried  with  them  Norman 
Leslie  and  Henry  Balnaves.2  Eestitution  and 
pardon  were  promised  by  the  Governor  to  the 
defenders  if  they  would  deliver  the  castle,  but 
the  terms  were  rejected.  On  December  16  fresh 
terms  were  accepted,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 
Under  these  the  castle  was  to  be  retained  by 
the  garrison  till  absolution  was  obtained  from 
the  pope.  Knox  indicates  that  the  terms  were 
not  sincerely  offered,  and,  undoubtedly,  they 
were  not  honestly  kept,  since  Leslie  and  Bal 
naves  were  instructed  to  solicit  Henry  to  induce 
the  pope,  through  the  emperor,  to  withhold  or 
delay  the  absolution.3  The  dowager  and  the 
Governor,  however,  being  anxious  to  obtain  the 
castle,  petitioned  the  pope  to  grant  the  absolu 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  begged  the  King  of 

1  H.,  xxi.  ii.  6.     Cf.  Scottish  Antiquary,  xvi.  80,  for  damage  done 
in  St  Andrews. 

2  Ibid.,  455,  461,  501.     Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  43.     Knox  names 
John  Leslie.  3  H.,  xxi.  ii.  576.     Laing's  Knox,  i.  184. 
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France  to  support  them  with  his  influence  at 
Rome.1  Francis  was  able  to  procure  and  send 
an  absolution  for  the  "slayaris,"  but  it  was 
deemed  insufficient,  and  his  successor,  Henry  II., 
was  asked  to  obtain  a  fuller  and  wider  papal 
pardon.2  There  is  no  document,  however,  show 
ing  that  the  pope  consented,  and  the  "slayaris" 
having  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal 
Headship  could  not  be  dismayed.  Spottiswoode 
evidently  refers  to  the  writing  secured  through 
Francis  when  he  records  that  about  the  begin 
ning  of  June  1547  "the  absolution  promised  to 
those  of  the  castle  returned  from  Rome,  where 
upon  the  keepers  were  required  to  render  the 
house  according  to  the  capitulation  made.  But 
they,  alleging  the  absolution  not  to  be  sufficient, 
because  of  some  words  contained  in  the  Bull, 
wherein  it  was  said,  remittimus  crimen  irremiss- 
ible,  we  remit  a  crime  which  cannot  be  remitted, 
refused  to  accept  the  same." 

At  St  Andrews  on  March  9,  1547,  after  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII. ,  Norman  Leslie,  Henry 
Balnaves,  and  others  signed  an  engagement  to 
effect  the  proposed  alliance  between  Edward  of 
England  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  promote 
the  unity  of  the  two  realms.3  The  English  failed 
or  were  unable  to  send  relief  to  the  garrison; 

i  H.,  xxi.  ii.  611,  727.  2  Hist.  MSS.  R,  v.  651. 

3  Rymer's  Foedera,  xv.  132,  133. 
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and  the  circumstances  were  completely  changed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  in  July  1547, 
which  attacked  the  castle  and  ultimately  carried 
off  to  France  six  score  men,  among  whom  were 
the  lairds  of  Grange,  Norman  Leslie,  Balnaves, 
and  John  Knox.1  It  is  related  by  Spottiswoode 
that  the  Frenchmen  found  great  store  of  victuals 
in  the  castle,  but  the  cardinal's  treasure  and 
household  stuff,  which  was  very  precious,  pleased 
them  better.  Bishop  Lesley  describes  the  castle 
as  "  weill  plenished  and  furnished  with  all  kinds 
of  munitione,  rich  hingars,  houshold  furnetour, 
coistlie  abilyeamentis,  kaipes  and  kirk  jowellis, 
riche  copbuirdis  of  gold  and  silver,  and  gret  pose 
of  gold  and  money."  According  to  Spottiswoode, 
the  castle,  "  after  the  French  were  gone,  was  by 
Act  of  Council  demolished,  which,  some  said,  was 
done  to  satisfy  the  pope's  law  that  ordains  the 
place  where  cardinals  are  slain  to  be  ruinated  ; 
but  the  true  case  was  the  fear  the  Governor  had 
that  England  should  take  the  house  and  fortify 
it."2 

The  Scottish  prisoners  were  liberated  in  due 
time  from  the  French  galleys  and  passed  to  Eng 
land  ;  but  at  the  coronation  of  Mary  of  England 
they  were  forced  to  flee,  and  Norman  Leslie, 
Balnaves,  and  the  lairds  of  Grange,  Brunston, 
and  Ormiston  returned  to  France.  Leslie  took 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  44.        2  Cf.  Laing's  Knox,  i.  208  note. 
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service  with  Henry  II.  and  died  in  August  1554, 
having  been  wounded  in  a  skirmish  at  Renti  in 
Picardy.  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  and  other  Scots 
men  were  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  French  king  restored  to 
their  estates.1 

Judges  were  appointed  under  a  royal  commis 
sion,  dated  July  12,  1547,  "to  call  and  accuse 
by  indictment"  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  father  of 
Norman  and  brother  of  John  Leslie,  for  being 
art  and  part  of  the  treasonable  murder  of  David, 
cardinal.  A  court  was  held  on  July  15,  in  pres 
ence  of  the  Governor  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
at  which  Rothes,  having  denied  complicity  in  the 
murder,  was  acquitted  and  altogether  freed  of  the 
crime  charged  against  him.2  Many  years  after 
the  murder,  John  Leslie,  the  earl's  son,  gave 
assurance  of  penitence ;  and  on  July  3,  1575, 
the  Earl  of  Crawfurd,  one  of  the  cardinal's 
grandsons,  for  himself  and  other  members  of 
the  Beaton  family,  executed  a  deed  of  remis 
sion  by  which  they  forgave  the  said  John  Leslie 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  cardinal  and  received  him 
into  their  hearty  love,  favour,  and  kindness.3 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  Henry 
VIII.  was  responsible  for  the  murder  of  the 

1  Lesley's  Hist,  of  Scotl.,  249.    Sir  J.  Melville's  Memoirs  (Banna- 
tyne  Club),  25,  26. 

2  Hist.  MSS.  R.,  iv.  504.     Lesley's  Hist,  of  Scotl.,  194. 
*  Hist.  MSS.  R.,  iv.  504. 
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cardinal.  Undoubtedly  he  had  trafficked  with 
Brunston  and  Cassillis,  but  his  efforts  to  aid 
the  garrison  of  St  Andrews  Castle,  which  in 
cluded  the  murderers,  is  not  a  proof  that  the 
foul  deed  was  done  at  his  order  or  solicitation. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  on  July  20,  1546, 
Brunston  received  £50,  and  on  September  3  a 
like  sum  was  given  to  the  young  laird  of  Grange. 
No  reason  was  assigned  for  the  payments,  but  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  at  an  earlier  time  Brunston 
and  the  laird's  father  were  associated  in  a  pro 
posal  for  the  murder.1 

The  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  to  secure  an  alli 
ance  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  to  re 
form  the  Church  in  Scotland,  might  be  set  forth 
as  the  device  of  a  wise  statesman  who  discerned 
the  needs  of  the  times.  It  might  be  shown  that 
his  continental  designs,  and  especially  his  pur 
poses  regarding  France,  required  him  to  seek 
peace  with  his  neighbour,  and  that  his  zeal  for 
the  House  of  God  warranted  his  interference  with 
the  Church  in  Scotland  and  raised  it  to  an  evan 
gelical  enterprise.  But  Henry  was  not  discreet 
in  his  methods.  He  was  the  victor  at  Flodden, 

1  H.,  xxi.  i.  1314  ;  ii.  11.  On  February  7,  1547,  the  English 
Privy  Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  Henry  VIII., 
voted  pensions  to  £1050  to  holders  of  St  Andrews  Castle  (H.,  xxi. 
ii.  524,  note).  Cf.  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  (Tytler's  History). 
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and  in  his  success  decreed  to  be  master  or  tyrant 
of  the  Scottish  people.  Margaret  Tudor,  with  a 
regent's  authority,  might  have  submitted  to  her 
brother's  will,  yet  possibly  might  not  have  for 
gotten  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  Scottish 
king.  Archbishop  James  Beaton,  fearing  Henry's 
power,  would  not  suffer  her  to  govern ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Albany  was  invited  to  take  the  regency 
and  make  the  French  alliance  a  dominant  force 
in  the  land.  Inglorious  though  his  military  ex 
peditions  were,  the  Regent's  rule  was  ever  kindly, 
and  the  Scots  were  not  impelled  by  oppression  to 
seek  the  help  of  England.  Throughout  the  brief 
ascendancy  of  Angus  the  young  King  James  and 
his  most  loyal  subjects  were  watchful,  and  the  Earl 
did  not  dare  to  betray  his  country.  James,  as 
king,  turned  his  eyes  to  France,  when  needs  were 
pressing,  and  English  diplomacy  with  threat  or 
flattery  could  not  make  him  break  the  old  alli 
ance.  After  the  rout  of  Sol  way  Moss  and  the 
death  of  James  new  plans  of  domination  were 
framed,  but  the  years  as  they  passed  did  not 
leave  Henry  wiser  in  his  dealings  with  the 
nation  which  had  Bannockburn  for  its  tradition. 
While  bribery  and  intrigue  secured  noble  after 
noble  for  his  cause,  the  people  would  not  yield. 
War  and  devastation  killed  crowds  of  men  and 
destroyed  towns  and  villages,  and  Hertford  was 
the  curse  of  Scotland.  Yet  the  stubborn  country 
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was  not  subdued,  and  the  cardinal  inspired  her 
to  defiance.  Despicable  schemes  of  murder  were 
proposed,  that  Henry  might  be  rid  of  his  enemy, 
and  a  king  though  he  was  he  did  not  spurn  the 
scoundrels  with  their  offers  of  crime.  While  the 
cardinal  lived  and  directed  the  government,  ec 
clesiastical  reform  by  English  methods  was  futile, 
and  the  efforts  were  vain  by  which  Henry  sought 
to  secure  the  young  queen  that  she  might  be 
made  a  fitting  bride  for  his  son.  The  Scots 
would  not  have  an  Englishman  to  rule  over 
them,  whether  the  Englishman  was  a  king  or 
a  prince,  though  nobles  who  were  traitors  to 
their  country  would  have  sold  the  independence 
of  the  realm.  Fortunately  for  the  freedom  of 
Scotland  there  was  one  strong  man  whom  no 
bribe  could  secure  and  no  chicanery  overcome, 
and  he  was  vanquished  only  when  murder 
triumphed.  The  cardinal,  amidst  the  shiftings 
and  rivalries  of  the  factions,  was  never  false  to 
the  supreme  political  interests  of  the  realm,  and 
through  him  and  him  alone  the  sinister  schemes 
of  Henry  were  brought  to  nought. 

David  Beaton  was  the  last  great  prelate  of  the 
ancient  Church  in  Scotland.  He  lived  while  the 
old  order  was  changing,  but  his  eyes  were  not 
brightened  by  the  light  which  streamed  at  the 
Revival  of  Learning.  When  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  was  assailed  its  danger  did  not  rouse 
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him  to  defence.  Heresy  was  counted  a  wanton 
attack  on  the  institution  of  which  he  was  a  de 
fender,  and  no  inquisitor  could  have  been  more 
relentless  in  the  punishment  of  enemies.  He 
saw  the  spiritual  revolution  among  the  Germans 
and  the  ecclesiastical  change  in  England,  but 
was  blind  to  the  uses  of  a  reformation  which 
alone  could  save  his  Church  from  ruin ;  and  in 
arrogance  or  outrageous  error  did  nothing  but 
kill  the  new  apostles  of  the  faith.  A  priest  of 
flagrant  impurity  could  not  lead  men  in  the  ways 
of  piety,  and  David  Beaton,  with  zeal  for  the 
Church  but  without  care  for  religion,  sent  here 
tics  to  death  who  were  the  ministers  of  God. 
Yet  he  saved  for  a  time  the  falling  Church,  when 
an  assailant,  an  Englishman  and  a  foreigner,  who 
was  seeking  to  hasten  its  ruin,  was  the  menacer 
of  Scotland's  liberties.  David  Beaton  was  an 
ecclesiastic,  the  guardian  of  an  institution  with 
centuries  behind  it,  a  prince  under  the  imperial 
sovereign  at  Rome ;  but  he  was  also  a  statesman 
by  the  sanction  of  a  custom  which  jealous  rivals 
among  the  nobles  resented.  England  was  strong 
under  Henry's  rule,  while  Scotland  with  political 
factions  was  weak.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
divisions  and  jealousies  of  the  nobles,  independ 
ence  was  maintained  by  the  resolute  and  incor 
ruptible  statesman  who  was  a  priest.  The 
Church  was  not  reformed  after  the  English 
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fashion,  the  French  alliance  was  not  broken, 
and  the  freedom  of  Scotland  was  not  destroyed, 
because  the  cardinal  of  Scotland  was  the  careful 
and  skilful  opponent  of  the  King  of  England. 
The  cardinal  was  slain  in  his  castle  of  St 
Andrews,  and  the  king  soon  followed  him  by 
another  road  into  the  darkness  of  death.  Henry 
had  failed  in  his  Scottish  policy,  and  David 
Beaton  was  the  man  against  whom  in  the  last 
years  he  had  matched  his  strength. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

THE  protracted  and  unseemly  quarrel  was  going  on  in  1535. 
A  papal  writ  of  September  15  narrates  that  David  Beaton  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  annate  of  200  ducats  on  the  cessation  of 
Moray's  pension,  and  empowers  him  to  deduct  one-half  of  that 
sum  from  the  next  instalment  due  to  the  archbishop  (Vatican 
Transcripts  (Reg.  Ho.),  iii.).  The  terms  of  the  original  agree 
ment  for  an  equal  division  of  fruits  were  evidently  unaltered, 
and  litigation  in  Scotland  arose  out  of  private  arrangements 
made  between  the  two  men. 


II. 

Before  leaving  for  France,  Beaton,  who  was  in  the  midst  of 
litigation  with  his  uncle  regarding  Arbroath,  obtained  a  respite 
which  was  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Session  (Feb  15,  1533). 
The  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal  indicates  clearly  that  the  abbot 
was  regarded  as  the  benefactor  and  patron  of  a  large  body  of 
kinsmen  and  connections,  who  might  be  exposed  in  his  absence 
to  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  archbishop.  On  February  7, 
his  brother  John  Beaton  of  Balfour  was  exempted  from  attend 
ing  the  host  which  the  Earl  of  Moray  was  to  lead,  while  James 
Beaton  of  Melgund  and  John  Beaton  in  Nether  Markinch  were 
relieved  on  the  ground  that  they  were  helping  in  the  prepara 
tions.  On  February  16,  a  protection  was  granted  to  a  large 
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number  of  persons  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  abbot,  and 
among  them  the  tenants  of  Arbroath  were  specially  mentioned. 
It  was  found  advisable,  some  ten  days  later,  to  procure  a 
similar  writ  in  favour  of  Isobel  Monypenny,  his  widowed 
mother.  The  archbishop,  however,  was  not  daunted,  and,  as 
we  learn  incidentally,  replied  to  the  precautions  of  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  by  means  of  his  own  Official  and  the  Dean  of 
Angus  (A.  D.  C.  S.,  May  7).  When  Beaton  went  abroad  in  1536 
protection  was  obtained  for  a  large  number  of  persons,  among 
whom  was  James,  Lord  Ogilvy,  a  relative  of  Mariot  Ogilvy 
(Privy  Seal  E.,  Aug.  31).  Again,  in  1537  protections  were 
secured  (ibid.,  July  10). 


III. 

David,  Bishop  of  Mirepoix,  relates  that,  at  the  death  of 
G.  B.,  Canon  of  Glasgow  (the  prebend  being  the  rectory  of 
Glasgow),  he  had  the  gratia  provisionis  et  collationis  and,  so  far 
as  the  canonry  and  prebend  are  litigiosi,  the  gratia  surrogationis. 
This  grant  he  received  on  May  27,  1536,  but  letters  apostolic 
have  not  been  completed  and  he  appoints  procurators  to  resign 
the  grace  in  favour  of  Master  Henry  Sinclair  (F.,  392). 


IV. 

(1)  James  A.,  Vicar  of  A.,  procurator  of  Master  Adam  M. 
(Maitland),  Vicar  of  Kynnerne,  appeals  from  William,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  and  three  canons  thereof  as  commissaries  or  vicars- 
general,  and  from  A.  K.,  canon  of  Aberdeen,  who  pretends 
right  in  the  vicarage  of  Kynnerne.  Paul  III.  gave  Cardinal 
Beaton  an  indult  to  bestow,  in  spite  of  reservations,  all  bene 
fices  in  his  disposition  by  reason  of  his  offices — viz.,  Bishop  of 
Mirepoix,  coadjutor  and  successor  of  St  Andrews,  &c.  ;  and  the 
vicarage  was  in  his  presentation,  therefore,  as  Commendator  of 
Arbroath.  James  Lyndesay,  the  holder,  died  in  Jan.  1540, 
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and  Beaton  gave  the  vicarage  to  Adam  M.  of  his  own  household, 
per  anuli  sui  impositionem,  with  consent  of  the  convent ;  upon 
which  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  granted  litere  conformes.  The 
appellant  urges  that  he  was  abroad  with  Beaton,  and  enjoyed  a 
royal  protection  ;  moreover  Leo  X.  and  the  Lateran  Council 
(tenth  session)  decreed  that  cause  beneficiales,  where  fruits  were 
under  twenty-four  ducats  auri  de  camera,  should  be  heard  in 
partibus,  but  the  vicarage  is  worth  more  than  double  that 
figure.  A.  K.,  again,  was  intruded  by  a  surreptitious  provision 
apostolic  and  the  rescinding  of  the  former  collation  (F.,  457). 

(2)  Cardinal  Beaton,   on  the   strength  of  the  above  indult 
(given  February  4,   1539),  grants  to  J.  W.,  priest  and  canon 
of  Holy  rood,  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  K.,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  John  D.,  canon,  and  wont  to  be  held  by  canons  of  the 
monastery  (F.,  500). 

(3)  Cardinal  Beaton  has  a  petition  from  Master  "William  B., 
Vicar  Perpetual  of  C.,  who,  on  the  death  of  D.  M.  in  August  last 
(an  apostolic  month),  received  the  benefice  on  the  strength  of 
the  cardinal's  special  indult  from   Paul  III.     James  M.   was 
intruded,  and  Beaton's  commissaries,  John  S.,  Official  principal, 
and  Martin  Balfour,  canon  of  St  Salvator's,  gave  verdict  for 
W.    B.,  with  restoration  of  any  fruits  levied  by  J.  M.     The 
cardinal  grants  litere  conformes  (F.,  451). 

(4)  Cardinal  Beaton  relates  that  H.  L.,  canon  of  Holyrood, 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  K.,  John  W.  being  dead,  by 
Robert,  Commendator  of  Holyrood,  Alexander,  Abbot  of  Cam- 
buskenneth   and   administrator,    and   the    convent,    while   the 
cardinal  himself,  on  the  strength  of  his  indult,  collated  John 
G.,   secular  priest.      An  action  for  reduction  of  the  collation 
was  raised  before  Beaton's  commissaries,  Crichton,  Provost  of 
Dunglas  and  Official  of  Lothian,  John  Thornton,  Precentor  of 
Moray,  and  John  L.,  Rector  of  K. ;  and  though  the  commission 
was    "conjunctly  and   severally"  it  was   questioned  whether, 
when  they  had  proceeded  so  far  conjunctly,  one  could  terminate 
the  case.     The  cardinal  recalls  the  case  and  renews  the  com 
mission,  making  it  explicit  that  two  or  even  one  could  proceed 
(F.,  502). 
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(5)  In  a  case  between  George  S.,  priest,  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  M.  by  Thomas,  commendator,  and  the  convent  of 
Dryburgh,  and  the  vicar  provided  by  Beaton  himself  under 
his  indult  from  Paul  III.,  Master  Robert  Galbraith,  Rector  of 
Spott,  one  of  the  three  commissaries,  is  dead,  and  as  they  had 
proceeded  conjunctly  the  cardinal,  to  remove  any  doubt, 
authorises  the  others,  Master  John  W.,  Rector  of  F.,  and  W.  M., 
Vicar  of  P.  (Aberdeen  diocese),  to  proceed  conjunctly  and 
severally  (F.,  564). 


V. 

By  mandate  of  the  cardinal,  more  than  eight  chalders  of 
meal  were  distributed  to  the  honest  poor  in  St  Andrews,  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  archbishop.  A  payment  was  made 
to  Walter  Beaton,  Rector  of  Govan,  for  the  archbishop's 
obsequies  in  Glasgow.  Fourteen  stones  of  wax  were  supplied 
for  lights  for  James  Beaton's  tomb  in  St  Andrews,  and  sums 
of  money  were  given  to  the  bedellus  to  look  after  the  tomb, 
light  candles,  and  cover  it  at  divine  service. 

In  1538  a  great  pestilence  afflicted  St  Andrews,  and  the 
cardinal  remitted  the  burgh  fermes  (Rentale  S.  Andr.). 


VI. 

(1)  Cardinal  Beaton,  sitting  with  other  prelates  and  doctors, 
accuses  a  man  of  opinions  contrary  to  the  faith  and  being  at 
sundry  conventicles  against  the  same.  The  culprit  is  declared 
heretic,  to  be  sharply  punished  as  the  law  of  Holy  Kirk 
ordains  (F.,  408). 

(2)  J.  N.  swears  that  whatever  is  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
faith  is  "cursit,"  and  deserves  "to  be  brynt  in  the  eternal 
fyre  of  hell,"  and  that  if  he  opposes  that  faith  or  teaches 
in  the  contrary  he  will  "underly  the  severite  and  panis 
contenit  in  the  common  law"  (F.,  409). 
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(3)  Cardinal   Beaton,    having   heard    that    certain    persons 
in   his   province    have    adopted    Lutheran    heresies,    and    are 
studying   the  New   and    Old    Testaments,   written  or  printed 
in   English,    and   forbidden    by   ordinary   as   well    as    parlia 
mentary  authority,  with  other  heretical  books,  appoints  three 
commissaries   to    collect   evidence   and   inform   him,  directing 
them  to  destroy   heretical  books  and  denounce  the  guilty  as 
excommunicate.      These  commissaries  are  described  as  inquisi 
tor  es  heretice  pravitatis  (F.,  411). 

(4)  Cardinal   Beaton  grants  Robert,    Bishop   of   Ross,    his 
suffragan,    power   to    cite    subjects    of   his   diocese  for  heresy 
even  within  the  city  and  diocese  of  St  Andrews  (F.,  442). 

(5)  Cardinal  Beaton,  addressing  Henry  Adamson,  Domini 
can  of  Edinburgh  and  Penitentiary  South  of  Forth,  states 
that  at  the  last  accusation  of  heretics  in  Holyrood,  W.  C., 
burgess  of  S.,  was  convicted,  but  abjured  his  heresy,  and 
that  he  was  to  abstain  from  flesh  for  a  year,  with  other 
penances  of  a  public  character.  The  public  penances  are  now 
to  be  commuted  for  others  less  grievous,  and  he  is  to  have 
dispensation  to  eat  flesh  on  flesh  days  (F.,  462). 


VII. 

The  taxation  for  the  College  of  Justice  was  producing  alarm 
ing  consequences,  as  the  churchmen  were  feuing  their  lands 
in  order  to  meet  their  increased  expenses.  The  Abbot  of 
Culross,  for  example,  in  granting  a  feu  farm,  narrated  that 
his  object  was  to  raise  money  for  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
pope.  (R.  M.  S.,  March  14,  1539.)  In  1541,  in  an  action 
by  the  king's  advocate  against  the  cardinal,  it  was  stated 
that  for  five  years  the  taxes  for  the  archbishopric  and 
Arbroath  had  not  been  paid.  (Robertson,  Statuta,  i.,  p.  136.) 
On  the  feuing  of  their  lands  by  the  churchmen,  cf.  Introduc 
tion  to  Rentale  S.  Andr. 
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VIII. 

Lauder  has  preserved  in  his  Formulare  (F.,  402)  a  series  of 
instruments  by  means  of  which  Dury  evidently  attempted  to 
secure  his  object  in  spite  of  opposition.  He  first  of  all  ap 
pointed  procurators  to  resign  the  archdeaconry  in  favour  of 
Eobert  P.  (Pitcairn  1),  his  sister's  son.  The  latter  then  ap 
pointed  procurators  ad  retrocedendum  in  favorem  resignantis 
literis  non  confectis  reservato  retrocedenti  regressu  in  omnes 
eventus.  Dury  next  recorded  his  consent  to  regress  for  his 
nephew,  who,  lastly,  bound  himself  to  pay  an  annate  in  that 
event. 


IX. 

Cardinal  Beaton  appoints  procurators  to  secure  that  William 
Gibson,  Dean  of  Eestalrig,  Rector  of  J.  and  Vicar  of  G.,  be 
provided  as  his  suffragan  (with  or  without  title),  with  retention 
of  benefices  and  £200  Scots  from  the  mensal  fruits  of  St 
Andrews  for  life,  payable  in  Edinburgh  at  Christmas  and  the 
Nativity  of  St  John  Baptist  (F.,  462). 


X. 

The  version  of  the  articles  against  Borthwick  which  was 
produced  before  the  Kirk  Session  of  St  Andrews  (vol.  i.  of 
the  Eegister  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc,))  differs  from  Lauder's  (F.,  527), 
which  is  evidently  more  correct.  The  readings  of  the  latter 
may  be  given  by  paragraphs  without  printing  the  whole. 

(1)  Read    Christi  nostri  salvatoris  in  terris  vicarium  and 

episcopus  vel  simplex  sacerdos. 

(2)  Read    a    sanctissimo    domino    and    animarum    ejij^dem 

deceptionem. 

(3)  Two  articles  have  been  wrongly  fused  into  one :   read 

preabyteros  et  sacerdotes  omnes. 

VOL.    IV.  P 
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(4)  Read    per  Anglos   observatas,   in  se   bonas  justas,    and 

diversas  ymmo  multas  personas  Christianas. 

(5)  Read  fuisse  et  esse  meliorem. 
(9)  Read  simpliciter  for  similiter. 

(7)  Read  omnes  ecdesie  possessions  terras  et  redditus  a  pro- 

genitoribus  suis  et  ipso  etiam  serenissimo  rege  ecdesie 
datas,  &c. 

(8)  Read   ad  idem  punctum   eundemque  finem   et  similem 

ruinam. 

(10)  Eead  affirmando  populi  Ohristiani  abusivam  esse  defer 'endo 

habitus  ut  asseruit  deformes  ad  modum,  &c. 

(11)  Read  legi  et  publicari  prohibitos  and  necnon  Ycolampadii 

et  Melangtonis  libros  ac  diversos  Erasmi  tractate  et 
aliorum  diversorum  hereticorum  condemnatorum. 


XL 

Cardinal  Beaton  had  a  petition  from  William,  Bishop  of 
Libaria  and  Dean  of  Restalrig,  that  certain  canons  of  Restalrig 
accused  him  of  tampering  with  letters  of  Innocent  VIII.  (Nov. 
7,  1487)  anent  the  foundation,  procured  at  the  instance  of 
Master  John  Fraser,  who  was  dean.  Beaton  cited  three  canons 
to  the  chapter-house  of  the  Greyfriars  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
suffragan  produced  an  extract  from  the  Register  of  Innocent 
VIII.  (bk.  33,  f.  30)  in  forma  rotuli  as  is  customary,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  Bull  agreed  with  the  Register  and  that 
Paul  Tuba,  the  apostolic  scribe,  had  made  the  corrections.  The 
cardinal  therefore  exonerates  his  suffragan  (F.,  503). 


XII. 

Hilliard  was  boarded  with  one  of  the  St  Andrews  citizens 
from  January  to  April  1540,  and  in  St  Salvator's  from  April 
1540  to  April  1542.  At  the  king's  orders  he  was  in  hiding 
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at  Monimail  from  June  3  to  August  28,  1542.  He  returned 
to  St  Andrews  and  left  Scotland  in  March  1543  (Rentale 
S.  Andr.). 


XIII. 

Cardinal  Beaton  (July  17,  1541)  is  going  to  France  and 
deputes  Robert,  Bishop  of  Ross,  Alexander  and  Robert,  Abbots 
of  Cambuskenneth  and  Kinloss,  and  William  Gibson,  Dean  of 
Restalrig  and  Bishop  Elect  of  Libaria,  as  vicars-general. 

He  also  deputes  his  secretary  John  Lauder,  Archdeacon  of 
Teviotdale,  to  exercise  his  power  of  presentation  and  collation, 
arising  inter  alia  from  an  indult  of  Paul  III.  to  provide 
acceptable  persons  for  benefices  at  the  cardinal's  disposal  in 
virtue  of  his  offices  but  affected  by  papal  reservations.  A 
signed  list  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chamberlain,  and  Lauder 
will  follow  this  order.  Lauder  will  also  appoint  officials, 
commissaries,  clerks  and  notaries  to  the  consistorial  courts,  and 
other  officers,  with  the  Chamberlain's  consent :  he  will  confirm 
greater  testaments  when  the  Chamberlain  has  received  the 
quots  and  signed  and  sealed  the  wills. 

Beaton  also  appoints  five  auditors  to  hear  the  accounts  of 
St  Andrews  and  Arbroath  (F.,  423  f.).  Cardinal  Beaton,  on 
the  eve  of  sailing  for  France  at  the  desire  of  James  V.,  appoints 
William,  Bishop  of  Libaria  and  Dean  of  Restalrig,  to  supervise 
all  monasteries,  religious  houses,  collegiate  and  parish  churches, 
chapels,  and  hospitals  in  the  diocese,  with  power  to  visit  and 
receive  due  expenses,  to  hear  cases  of  heresy,  witchcraft, 
homicide,  and  presbytericidium,  and  punish  therefor:  also  to 
hear  confessions  or  depute  proper  persons,  impose  penance, 
and  absolve  (F.,  422). 


XIV. 

James  Stewart,  Commendator  of  Kelso  and  natural  son  of 
James   V.,    on   the   narrative   that   the   king  has   given  him 
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Melrose,  since  Andrew  Dury  is  nominated  for  Whithorn  and 
the  Chapel  Royal,  with  Tungland  (united  thereto  by  papal 
authority),  and  that  the  fruits  of  Melrose  are  far  greater  than 
those  which  Dury  will  enjoy,  appoints  procurators  to  consent 
that  the  Mains  of  Melrose  should  be  retained  by  A.  D.  for  life 
with  1000  merks  Scots  annually,  and  that  fruits  owing  to 
A.  D.  from  Melrose  up  to  the  publication  of  the  Bulls  in 
partibus  should  also  be  retained. 

John  Stewart,  clerk  of  St  Andrews  diocese  and  natural  son 
of  James  V.,  has  been  nominated  for  Coldingham,  held  in 
commendam  by  Adam  Blakader  in  virtue  of  apostolic  dispensa 
tion,  who  will  now  succeed  Henry,  Bishop  of  Whithorn,  as 
Commendator  of  Dundrennan.  The  fruits  of  Coldingham  are 
much  richer  than  those  of  Dundrennan,  and  out  of  consideration 
for  Blakader  and  John  Maxwell,  clerk  of  Glasgow  diocese  and 
son  of  Robert,  Lord  Maxwell,  who  holds  a  pension  of  one 
third  by  consent  of  the  late  Henry  of  Whithorn,  which  pension 
the  king  desires  to  extinguish,  Stewart  appoints  procurators 
to  reserve  fruits  of  Coldingham  for  Blakader  up  to  the 
publication  of  the  Bulls  in  partibus,  and  a  life  pension  of  400 
merks  Scots  for  Maxwell. 

Adam  Blakader,  Prior  of  Coldingham,  appoints  procurators 
to  resign  in  favour  of  Stewart,  provided  that  Maxwell's 
pension  from  Dundrennan  be  extinguished  and  he  himself  be 
promoted  abbot  thereof, 

John  Maxwell  appoints  procurators  to  extinguish  his  pension 
from  Dundrennan  if  he  obtains  a  pension  of  400  merks  from 
Coldingham  (F.,  433  f.). 


XV. 

William,  Bishop  of  Libaria,  as  vicar-general,  informs  the  Dean 
of  Linlithgow  that  the  prelates  promised  a  contribution  of 
£5000  to  the  king  at  the  feast  of  St  Peter's  Chains.  The  king 
has  appealed  to  him  owing  to  delay  on  the  part  of  some 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  vicar-general  directs  the  dean  to  cite 
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certain  abbots  and  clergy  in  the  diocese  to  the  refectory  of  the 
Dominicans  in  Edinburgh  to  show  cause  (F.,  432). 


XVI. 

The  accounts  (Rentale  S.  Andr.)  from  Oct.  1,  1539,  to  Jan. 
8,  1540,  refer  to  the  cardinal's  prisoners.  They  show,  too, 
that  the  Englishmen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prebendaries 
and  Wygton,  on  the  other,  were  detained  by  order  of  the  king 
and  vicars-general ;  and  that  the  witches  were  brought  from 
Edinburgh  and  Dunfermline  by  orders  of  the  vicars-general. 
The  accounts  of  1543-1544  include  the  expenses  of  witnesses 
against  Wygton  and  David  Lindsay,  another  priest ;  and  also 
of  a  messenger  sent  to  Glamis  to  forbid  friar  John  Roger  to 
preach  (Cf.  Laing's  'Knox,'  i.  119).  It  appears,  too,  that 
Andrew  Urquhart,  a  priest,  died  in  the  prison  of  St  Andrews 
Castle. 


XVII. 

Beaton  grants  to  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle,  lands  in 
Mukartshire,  for  services  in  defence  of  the  Church.  The 
reddendo  is  £69,  13s.  4d.  (being  the  old  rental  of  tack), 
£27,  17s.  4d.  of  annual  grassum  (instead  of  two  years'  rent 
payable  at  every  quinquennial  renewal),  42s.  (for  seven  dozen 
poultry),  and  40s.  as  augmentation  of  feu  farm,  with  three  suits 
at  St  Andrews  and  a  duplicand  at  the  entry  of  heirs.  Argyle 
is  to  swear  fealty  to  the  See  and  promise  protection  to  the 
church  of  St  Andrews.  The  right  of  regality,  jurisdiction, 
and  superiority  is  reserved  (F.,  517  ;  cf.  Rentale  S.  Andr.). 


XVIII. 

(1)  Beaton  for  "great  sums  of  money  "  grants  to  his  nephew 
John  Beaton,    heir -apparent   of   his   brother  John  Beaton  of 
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Balfour,  and  his  wife  A.  1ST.,  with  their  heirs,  the  lands 
and  town  of  Kilrenny,  at  an  augmentation  of  37s.  4d.,  with 
power  to  make  coal-pits,  brewhouses,  and  saline,  also  harbourage 
for  boats  and  ships.  The  reddendo  is  £6,  13s.  4d.  with  3  ch. 
5  b.  1J  f.  of  wheat,  bear,  and  oats,  24  capons  and  24  poultry, 
also  40s.  for  the  mill  (instead  of  the  old  annual  payment  in 
money  and  victual),  and  <£3,  9s.  4d.  of  annual  grassum  (instead 
of  the  old  quinquennial  grassum  at  renewal  of  tack).  The 
victual  is  payable  at  the  usual  terms,  viz.,  the  capons  and 
poultry  between  Martinmas  and  Lent,  and  the  grain  between 
Christmas  and  Easter  secundum  formam  rentalis  nostri.  Three 
suits  are  owed  at  St  Andrews  and  at  all  the  justice  and 
chamberlain  aires  of  the  regality.  There  is  a  duplicand  at 
entry  of  heirs.  The  lands  and  mill  are  incorporated  in  one 
freehold,  and  superiority,  jurisdiction,  and  regality  are  reserved 
(F.,  520). 

(2)  John  Lauder,  Archdeacon  of  Teviotdale  and  perpetual 
Commendator  of  the  vicarage  of  Kilrenny,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commendator  and  convent  of  Dryburgh 
and  of  Cardinal  Beaton  (Feb.  1544),  grants  to  John  Beaton  of 
Kilrenny  and  A.  1ST.  his  wife,  their  heirs  male  and  heirs  male  of 
J.  B.,  a  feu  farm  of  the  teinds  of  fish  to  be  brought  into  the  new 
harbour  of  Skynfasthavyne.  Teinds  from  boats  on  the  east 
side  of  the  torrens  of  the  town  of  A.  are  reserved ;  but  teinds 
of  boats  of  the  new  harbour  landing  in  the  harbour  of  A.  within 
the  parish  of  Kilrenny  will  fall  to  J.  B.  The  reddendo  is 
6s.  8d.  with  duplicand  at  entry. 

Lauder's  precept  of  sasine  is  directed  to  Eobert  Beaton  of 
Creich,  steward  of  regality,  and  John  M.  and  G.  B.,  citizens  of 
St  Andrews  and  stewards-depute  (F.,  567  f.). 


XIX. 

Brunston  had  been  in  France  with  Beaton  in  1542,  and  on 
his  return  accompanied  the  king  to  St  Andrews.  He  went 
back  to  France  to  secure  rents  due  to  the  queen  and  the 
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cardinal,  and  Francis  sent  by  him  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
James.  Afterwards  it  was  held  that  he  had  intercepted  1500 
crowns,  and  it  may  be  that  the  cardinal  was  involved  in 
making  the  charge  against  him  and  found  in  him  an  enemy. 
A  writ  in  the  Formulare  states  that  Master  C.  de  la  B., 
Protonotary  of  Chailly,  is  donatarius  of  Francis  I.  for  1500 
crowns  of  the  sun,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary 
Bocherell,  Sept.  8,  1543,  and  he  admits  satisfaction  of  his 
claim  from  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  George,  Earl  of  Huntly. 
The  money  was  "  intercepted  "  by  Crichton  of  Brunston  out  of 
a  large  sum  sent  to  the  Scottish  king  by  Francis  ;  and  Gordon 
has  now  the  right  to  recover  (H.,  xvii.  1100,  1193  ;  F.,  610). 


XX, 

John  Beaton  of  Balfour  and  Kilrenny,  nephew  of  the  late 
cardinal,  and  Master  Bernard  Bailie,  Eector  of  Lamington, 
testamentary  executors  with  Archibald  Beaton  of  Capildra  by 
instrument  completed  by  the  cardinal  in  vestibulo  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  Stirling,  May  8,  1544,  appoint  the  said  Archibald 
Beaton  as  procurator  to  collect  sums  owing  in  respect  of  the 
administration  of  Mirepoix  and  receive  account  from  John 
Bouguilliame  and  Eichard  Dalbene  et  socii,  Florentine  merchants 
residing  at  Lyons  and  Paris :  also  to  deal  with  the  cardinal's 
vicars  and  all  intromitters  with  fruits  due  to  him  (F.,  624). 


XXI. 

Beaton  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
the  subjects  of  his  letters  may  have  been  Dr  Hilliard,  and  also, 
perhaps,  the  condition  of  Scotland  and  the  position  of  the 
Church.  On  January  10,  in  a  report  to  Henry  it  was  stated  that 
a  Scot  named  John  Drummond  had  seen  in  the  house  of  the 
master  of  the  posts  in  Antwerp  two  packets  of  letters  from 
Cardinal  Pole,  which  were  addressed  to  the  Lord  Cardinal  of 
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Scotland,  and  one  of  them  was  endorsed  "  to  Doctor  Elyot."  In 
formation  was  also  given  that  messengers  from  France  and 
Rome  might  be  intercepted  at  Hamburg  and  the  secret  practices 
of  Scotland  learnt,  "  especially  of  Pool's  practices  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Scotland  and  the  clergy  of  the  same."  A  Franciscan 
friar  confessed  that  he  had  twice  delivered  writings  from  an 
English  priest  serving  the  Cardinal  of  St  Andrews  in  Rome  and 
Italy,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Cardinal  in  Scotland  (H., 
xx.  i.  40,  48,  696). 


XXII. 

Cardinal  Beaton  has  heard  from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Governor 
of  the  realm,  that  Robert  Stewart,  brother  of  Matthew,  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  elect  confirmed  of  Caithness,  has  been  for  some 
months  in  England  and  must  be  considered  a  traitor  to  his 
country  and  church.  Beaton  orders  sequestration  of  fruits  in 
the  hands  of  T.  M.,  Precentor  of  Caithness  and  vicar-general, 
A.  S.,  dean,  John  M.,  chancellor,  and  T.  S.,  treasurer  (F.,  602). 
The  sequestration  is,  however,  relaxed  in  respect  of  a  pension 
of  40  merks  payable  to  John  B.,  clerk  (F.,  603). 

Another  document  relates  to  Stewart's  nomination  for 
Caithness  : — Robert  Stewart,  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Dumbarton,  on  the  narrative  that  James  V.  nominated  him  for 
the  bishopric  of  Caithness,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Andrew 
Stewart,  and  supplicated  for  three  pensions,  viz.,  500  merks 
Scots  for  James  Stewart,  natural  son  of  James,  Earl  of  Moray, 
clerk  or  scholar  of  St  Andrews  diocese,  200  merks  for  G.  L.,  clerk 
of  that  diocese,  and  40  merks  for  John  B.,  clerk  of  Lismore 
diocese,  appoints  procurators  to  consent  (F.,  441). 


XXIII. 

On  February  1,  1546,  Beaton  was  present  at  the  Session,  and 
as  executor  of  the  late  archbishop  sought  payment  of  ,£860 
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from  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lundy  on  the  ground  that  James 
Beaton  had  obtained  a  decreet  for  that  sum.  On  March  19 
Campbell  was  unable  to  prove  his  contention  that  part  payment 
had  been  made  to  the  archbishop  before  his  death.  On  May  24 
Archibald  Douglas,  son  of  the  late  Archibald  Douglas  of 
Kilspindie  (sometime  Treasurer),  was  ordered  to  hand  over  to 
the  cardinal  500  marks  which  had  been  promised  to  his  uncle 
in  June  1527. 

James  Beaton,  the  cardinal's  nephew  and  the  future 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  provided  on  March  22  to  Arbroath 
(Reg.  Glasg.).  An  instrument  is  recorded,  doubtless  belonging 
to  1545,  whereby  a  resignation  and  reservation  was  to  be 
effected  and  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  assignation  of  the 
churches  of  Monifieth  and  Abernethy  to  Alexander  Beaton, 
clerk  of  the  diocese  and  the  cardinal's  natural  son,  after  his 
father's  decease  (F.,  612). 

On  several  occasions  during  March  a  case  was  before  the 
Session  in  which  the  cardinal  sought  reduction,  owing  to  non 
payment  of  duty,  of  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Killeith  or 
Kildeleith  granted  on  March  12,  1541,  to  Oliver  Sinclair  and 
his  wife  (cf.  Eentale  S.  Andr.). 

The  cardinal  on  May  10  confirmed  a  licence  granted  by 
Archbishop  James  Beaton  to  the  Dominicans  in  St  Andrews 
(Fleming's  '  Reformation  in  Scotland,'  627). 
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FORMULARE   DOCUMENTS    RELATING   TO    THE    PERIOD. 

JOHN  LAUDEK. 

(1)  Cardinal   Beaton,   on  the  death  of  Sir  G.  A.,  appoints 
John  Lauder,  his  chief  secretary,  to  be  for  life  principal  notary 
of  the  Official's  court  in  St  Andrews,  with  custody  of  the  seal, 
books,   and  documents,  with  power  to  make  transumpts  and 
write  down  evidence.     He  will  enjoy  the  customary  profits, 
saving  the  Official's  share,  and  he  may  appoint  subordinates  at 
pleasure  (F.,  525). 

(2)  Cardinal  Beaton  relates  that  John  Lauder,  Archdeacon  of 
Teviotdale,  resigned  the  rectory  of  M.  in  the  hands  of  Clement 
VII.    in   favour   of   A.    R,    reserving   right   of   regress   (Feb. 
1534;  the  process  Aug.  3,  1534).     Beaton  directs  the  Dean  of 
F.  and  the  Curatus  of  M.  to  notify  the  parishioners  and  admit 
Lauder  when  A.  R.  vacates  the  rectory  (F,,  634). 


UNIVERSITY. 

(1)  Cardinal  Beaton,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  commissions  John  Major,  Provost  of  St  Salvator's, 
and  Peter  Chaplain,  canon  thereof,  both  doctors  in  Theology, 
conjunctly  and  severally  to  admit  bachelors  formati  (who  may 
be  secular  priests  or  regulars  of  any  order)  to  the  licence  in 
Theology,  after  examination  and  the  formalities  required  by  the 
University  and  Faculty,  and  subsequently  after  due  interval  to 
the  doctorate  with  its  privileges  (F.,  409). 
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(2)  Notarial  instrument  to  the  effect  that  a  student  of  St 
Andrews  in  Civil  Law,  after  six  courses  in  the  new  schools  of 
the  laws  under  R.  C.  (or  G.),  doctor  of  the  laws,  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  the  laws  from  R.  C.  (many  being  present 
at  the  act)  and  with  his  permission  reverenter  cathedram  ascendit 
actusque  bacchalaureatus  publice  et  laudabiliter  fecit  (F.,  591). 

(3)  Cardinal  Beaton,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  testifies 
that  Master  A.  B.,  having  studied  per  solita  temporum  curricula 
in  the  faculty  of  Decreets  and  having  heard  and  performed  the 
usual  lectiones  and  other  actus  scholasticos,  was  promoted  by 
R.  G.,  doctor  of  Decreets  and  Canon  of  N.,  and  now  makes  him 
bachelor,  after  receiving  the  usual  oath  to  observe  the  statutes 
and  customs  of  the  University  and  to  obey  the  archbishop. 
The  present  instrument,  drawn  by  a  notary  and  scriba  of  the 
University,  has  the  University  seal  attached  (F.,  591). 

(4)  Before   a   doctor    of   laws,    who   is    vice-chancellor    for 
Cardinal  Beaton,  A.  B.  was  presented  by  two  doctors  of  laws 
for  examination.     He  submitted  arduo  et  rigoroso  ac  pi*ivato 
examini  omnium  doctorum  venerandi  collegii  juris  civilis  Sancti- 
andree  and   was  voted  sufficient  in  Civil  Law  by    the   vice- 
chancellor  and  doctors.     The  vice-chancellor  declared  him  fitted 
to  ascend  the  Master's  chair,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to 
receive  the  degree  and  insignia  of  doctor   in   Civil   Law  ad 
laudem  Dei  et  totius  curie  universitatis  (F.,  592). 

(5)  A  doctor  of  Decreets,  as  vice-chancellor  and  commissary 
of  the  cardinal   vive  vocis  waculo,   relates  that  he   was  com 
missioned  to  call  four  or  five  doctors  in  Decreets  and  grant  to 
A.    B.   the  licence  in   Canon  Law  after  examination  and   to 
confer  the  insignia  and  privileges  of  the  doctorate.     He  deputed 
two    doctors,   who   in   his   presence   and   that  of  many  other 
doctors  and  distinguished  persons  assigned  certain  puncta  for 
treatment.     A.  B.  egregie  rite  et  eleganter  recitavit  exposuit  et 
declaravit  et  super  illis  per  eosdem  doctor es  subtilissimis  argu- 
mentis    et    questionilus    solemniter    diligenterque    et    rigorose 
examinatus    nemine    discrepante   ad   licentie    gradum    in  jure 
canonico  consequendum  idoneus  repertus  est.     He  is  therefore  by 
these   presents   created   doctor.      The   vice-chancellor   gave    to 
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A.  B.  the  book  of  the  sacred  canons,  first  closed,  then  open, 
placed  the  lirretum  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  gold  ring 
and  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  vice-chancellor  appends  his  own 
seal  (F.,  592). 

(6)  Cardinal    Beaton,    under   mandate  from    Paul    III.    in 
favour  of  A.   B.,   who  studied  in  the  laws  at  the  University 
of  N.,  became  bachelor  after  6  courses,  and  made  repetitiones, 
but  could  not  afford  the  immoderate  expenses  of  the  doctorate 
in  a  University,  called  in  doctors  as  his  assessors,  opened  the 
Decretals  at  a  certain  title  and  in  Civil  Law  the  liber  codicum 
similarly,  intimating  the  passages  to  the  doctors  as  the  puncta 
in   the    coming    examination,   according   to   the   usage  of   the 
Universities  of  K  and  N".     At  the  appointed  time  A.  B.  was 
duly  examined  (solita  collatione  facta  et  rubricis  cum   litera 
utriusque  textus  notdbiliter  commentatis  tarn  in  legendo  docendo 
et   interpretando   conclusiones   diversas   ex   textibus    hujusmodi 
inswendo  roborando  sustinendo)  and  was  declared  by  Beaton 
and    the    doctors,    sitting   in   private,    to    be    sufficient.       As 
licentiate  he  now  obtains  the  doctorate,   with  the  privileges 
thereof,  in  the  Universities  of  N".  and  K  from  the  Cardinal 
and  his  assessors  (F.,  593). 

(7)  Cardinal  Beaton   relates  that  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  pre 
sented  John  W.  to  the  chaplaincy  of  B.  in  St  Salvator's,  but 
that  John  Major,  the  provost,  refused  to  collate  and  conferred 
the  chaplaincy  on  T.  K.,  not  yet  a  priest,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
presentation.     J.  W.  appealed  to  T.  B.,  Rector  of  the  University, 
who  decided  against  Major  and  reserved  further  hearing  for 
himself  or  his  successors.     James   S.,  canon  of  Aberdeen  and 
mediatus  successor  of  T.  B.,  has  taken  up  the  case ;  but  Beaton 
denies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rector  in  cause  beneficiales  between 
supposts  of  the  University.     T.  K.  gave  up  his  right  and  A.  B. 
intruded    himself.      Beaton    directs    three    commissaries     to 
terminate  the  case  (F.,  623). 

ABERDEEN. 

(1)  William  Gordon,  licentiate  in  the  laws  and  Chancellor  of 
Moray,  relates  that  the  Governor  nominated  him  to  the  pope 
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for  Aberdeen  on  the  death  of  William  Stewart,  with  a  reserva 
tion  of  1000  merks  Scots  as  pension  for  John  Hamilton, 
scholar  of  Glasgow  diocese  and  the  Governor's  son,  and  500 
merks  for  Master  David  Panter,  chief  secretary.  To  these 
reservations  he  consents  (F.,  627). 

John  Hamilton  subsequently  appoints  procurators  to  renounce 
his  pension,  with  consent  of  Arran,  in  favour  of  William 
Gordon,  now  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (F.,  628). 

(2)  Alexander,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  William,  elect 
confirmed  of  Libaria  and  Dean  of  Restalrig,  as  vicars-general, 
relate  that  on  the  death  of  Master  J.  L.  the  Dean  and  canons  of 
Aberdeen  presented  Robert  D.  to  the  chaplaincy  of  G.  in  that 
church,  but  that  Bishop  William  refused  to  collate,  giving  it  to 
A.  F.  The  vicars-general,  on  appeal  by  R.  D.,  make  citation 
and  inhibition. 

They  further  depute  three  commissaries  to  hear  and 
determine  (F.,  429). 

CAMBUSKENNETH. 

Alexander,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  is  now  about  sixty-four 
years  of  age  and  cannot  undertake  the  burden  of  administration 
or  go  to  Rome  to  arrange  for  a  successor.  The  monastery  at  the 
time  of  his  promotion  was  in  such  ruin  and  decay  that  up  to  the 
present  he  has  not  been  able  to  rebuild  or  reform  it,  nor  does 
he  hope  to  complete  the  task.  To  avoid  the  injury  of  vacancy 
he  desires  to  have  Master  David  Panter,  clerk  of  St  Andrews 
diocese  and  graduate  in  Arts,  as  coadjutor  with  the  usual 
powers  and  as  successor  in  omnes  eventus.  He  will  retain  the 
title  and  dignity  of  abbot,  the  stall  in  the  choir,  &c.,  and  all 
fruits  (F.,  400). 

COLDINGHAM. 

Adam,  Prior  of  Coldingham,  with  the  sub-prior  and  convent, 
at  the  request  of  James  V.,  for  services  to  the  house  in 
Scotland,  France,  &c.,  and  also  for  services  during  English 
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raids,  granted  to  a  chaplain  (the  petitioner)  a  monk's  portion 
from  the  annexed  rectory  of  E. — viz.,  8  bolls  of  wheat  for  bread, 
13  bolls,  3  firlots,  1  peck  of  bear  for  ale,  27  bolls,  2  firlots, 
2  pecks  of  oats  to  buy  flesh,  4  bolls,  1  firlot,  2  pecks  of  oats  to 
buy  fish,  8  merks  Scots  to  buy  raiment.  Cardinal  Beaton,  who 
commissioned  Master  Andrew  Oliphant  to  cite  parties  to  the 
Blackfriars  in  Edinburgh,  now  confirms  the  pension  (F.,  485). 


DRYBURGH. 

Thomas  Erskine,  Commendator  of  Dryburgh,  who  is  going 
on  affairs  of  state  to  France,  appoints  four  commissaries  to 
administer  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  (F.,  614). 


DUNKELD. 

Master  P.  A.,  holding  the  prebend  of  M.  in  the  church  of 
Dunkeld,  appoints  procurators  in  the  Roman  Court  to  resign 
in  favour  of  Master  D.  A.,  his  brother's  son,  reserving  for  life 
all  fruits  and  an  annate  or  half  the  fruits  of  the  year  succeeding 
P.  A.'s  death,  gathered  by  executors  of  beneficed  persons  by 
usage  of  the  realm  ;  also  to  procure  for  W.  E.,  priest,  and 
C.  A.,  scholar  (when  he  assumes  the  clerical  character)  life 
pensions  of  .£40  Scots  each,  free  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
burdens,  payable  at  Edinburgh  after  P.  A.'s  death  at  Christmas 
and  the  Nativity  of  St  John  Baptist,  or  at  least  within  thirty 
days  of  these  dates,  with  power  to  the  pensioners  to  transfer, 
and  regress  for  P.  A.  in  omnes  eventus  (F.,  431). 


GLENLUCE. 

G.,  Abbot  of  Glenluce,  and  James  G.,  clerk  of  Whithorn 
diocese  and  lawful  son  of  James  G.  of  L.,  appoint  procurators 
for  a  resignation,  reserving  administration,  jurisdiction,  and 
usufruct,  with  regress.  The  usual  obligation  for  annates  is 
undertaken  in  a  separate  instrument  (F.,  629  f.). 
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HADDINGTON. 

William,  Bishop  of  Libaria  and  a  vicar-general  of  the  cardinal 
in  remotis,  relates  a  petition  from  the  community  of  Haddington 
that  they  have  at  their  own  expense  instituted  in  the  parish 
church  of  St  Mary  a  college  of  priest  choristers  for  which 
they  desire  collegiate  rights.  There  is  as  yet  no  provost.  P.  M. 
is  now  made  "  president,"  with  power  to  frame  statutes,  levy 
fines,  and  maintain  discipline  in  terms  of  the  agreement  between 
the  community  and  the  choristers  (F.,  471). 

HOLYEOOD. 

Cardinal  Beaton  dispenses  T.  M.,  canon  of  Holy  rood  and 
Perpetual  Vicar  of  T.  (diocese  of  St  Andrews),  from  residence 
in  his  vicarage,  and  permits  him  to  attend  a  University  in 
Scotland  or  abroad  for  three  years,  provided  that  the  church 
of  T.  is  served  by  a  suitable  priest  to  be  admitted  by  the 
cardinal  (F.,  467). 

KELSO. 

Cardinal  Beaton  relates  that  John  N.,  priest  and  parish 
clerk  of  the  church  and  parochia  jurisdictionalis  of  the  monastery 
of  Kelso,  had  obtained  letters  from  John,  Abbot  of  L., 
administrator  by  apostolic  authority  in  the  minority  of  James, 
Commendator  of  Kelso,  but  that  John  S.,  indweller  in  Kelso, 
and  his  son  John  S.  obtained  letters  from  the  administrator 
citing  J.  N.  before  commissarti  jurisdictionis  monasterii  et 
parochie  and  that  there  is  no  safe  access.  Beaton  sanctions 
the  appointment  by  the  administrator  of  special  commissaries 
to  sit  in  Edinburgh  (F.,  553). 

MOEAY. 

Alexander  Dunbar,  Dean  of  Moray,  and  his  nephew  David 
D unbar,  succentor,  appoint  procurators  for  the  resignation  of 
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the  deanery  in  the  latter's  favour,  reserving  the  fruits,  name, 
authority,  prerogatives,  and  the  distributions  wont  to  be 
received,  with  indult  to  present  to  the  cures  of  which  he  is 
patron,  an  annate  of  the  deanery  and  its  appendages  to  be 
levied  by  A.  D.'s  executors,  and  regress  in  omnes  eventus  (F.,  489). 

SCONE. 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Orkney  and  Commendator  of  Kinloss  and 
Beauly,  a  vicar-general  of  the  cardinal,  who  is  in  France, 
at  the  request  of  James  Leirmonth,  pensioner  of  Scone, 
transfers  his  pension  of  200  merks  Scots  (as  permitted  by  the 
papal  letters)  to  David  Leirmonth,  his  younger  brother,  who 
has  just  received  tonsure.  The  conditions  are  the  same,  viz., 
that  if  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Commendator  of  Scone, 
secures  a  benefice  for  the  pensioner  the  pension  shall  be 
extinguished  pro  rata  (F.,  481). 

ST  ANDREWS. 

(1)  J.  B.,  canon  of  St  Andrews  and  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  had 
held  the  vicarage  of  L.,   and  with  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mendator  and  convent  and  of  the  cardinal  effected  an  exchange 
with  Robert  0.,  canon  of  St  Andrews,  who  was  Yicar  of  Holy 
Trinity.     He  now  appoints  procurators  for  the  reservation  of 
£40  Scots  for  R.  0.,  being  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
two  benefices  (F.,  597). 

(2)  John  H.,  priest  of  St  Andrews  diocese,  grants  an  annual 
rent  of  20s.   Scots  to  the  chaplain   choristers  of  tjie  choir  of 
the  parish  church   of  St  Andrews,  and  a  rent  of  1  merk  for 
augmentation  of  the  chaplaincy  of  St  Eloy  there.     There  will 
be  celebration  on  the  anniversary  of   the   granter's  death  for 
himself,  his  parents,  and  benefactors  not  yet  worthily  requited, 
cum    placebo    et    dirige    die  precedenti    diem    obitus    et    in 
crastinum  missam  cum  diacono  et  suldiacono  de  Requie  cum 
trigintali  missarum  de  Requie  triginta  capellanorum.     For  this 
16s.   are   allotted:    12d.    for   candles   super  feretro:     4d.    for 
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ringing  the  bells :  2d.  for  the  hand-bell  ringer  who  will  go 
through  the  city  :  2s.  2d.  to  be  distributed  to  13  poor  persons  : 
the  collector  chori  shall  offer  Id.  and  the  three  senior  choristers 
3d.  Failure  for  two  years  to  observe  the  foundation  involves 
transference  of  the  rent  to  the  altar  of  St  Eloy.  The  reddendo 
is  4d.  si  petatur  (F.,  512). 

An  instrument  relates  that  John  M.,  chaplain  and  "  collector 
of  the  chaplain  choristers,"  received  the  rent  on  their  behalf. 
J.  H.  handed  20s.  out  of  2J  merks  derived  from  a  tenement 
in  Market  Street  to  W.  C.,  a  bailie  of  the  city,  who  in  turn 
delivered  them  to  J.  M.  (F.,  513). 

ST  MONANS. 

Cardinal  Beaton  confirms  the  gift  of  £20  Scots  annually 
from  the  lands  of  J.  (in  Fife)  by  the  late  John  K.  of  C.  to 
the  Blackfriars  of  St  Monans.  In  return  for  confirmation  he 
stipulates  for  (1)  special  mention  of  him  as  David  Beaton  in 
the  daily  mistsa  major;  (2)  an  annual  solemn  mass  in  February 
for  the  weal  of  his  soul  while  he  lives  ;  (3)  an  anniversary  of 
his  death,  with  express  mention  of  his  name  and  an  exhortation 
to  the  people  to  pray  for  him  (F.,  527). 

STIRLING. 

Cardinal  Beaton,  learning  from  the  community  of  the  burgh 
of  Stirling  that  they  and  certain  temporal  lords  without  the 
burgh  had  built  up  the  choir  of  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy 
Rood  with  squared  stone,  and  had  founded  a  college  of  priest 
choristers  for  which  they  desired  collegiate  status,  constitutes 
Sir  K.  W.,  vicar  perpetual,  as  "president"  of  the  chaplain 
choristers  and  other  chaplains  outside  the  choir,  with  power 
to  frame  statutes  and  secure  observance.  He  shall  make  the 
chaplains  outside  the  choir  observe  the  term  of  their  foundations, 
suspend  absentees  (non-residence  being  a  prevalent  evil)  and 
deprive  them  of  distributions ;  and  he  may  mulct  absentees  of 
one  eighth  of  their  fruits  after  fifteen  days'  warning.  There 

VOL.    IV.  Q 
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are  separate  agreements  (1)  between  the  community  of  the 
burgh  and  the  choristers ;  and  (2)  between  the  choristers  and 
the  chaplains  outside  the  choir  (F.,  514). 


COLLEGIATE   CHURCHES. 

(1)  Cardinal  Beaton,  addressing  the  President  and  Chapter 
of   St  Mary's  in  the  Fields,    Edinburgh,    relates  that  R.  B., 
who  held  the  provostry,  resigned  in  the  hands  of  Paul  III. 
(June  25,  1543)  in  favour  of  Master  John  S.,  but  J.  S.  ceded 
his  right  in  favour  of  R.   B.,   stipulating  for  access  without 
further    provision   when   R.    B.    vacated    the    benefice,    papal 
letters  being  dated  Aug.  24,  1543,   and  the  process  May   25, 
1544.     Beaton  grants  litere  conformes,  informing  the  chapter 
and  the  parishioners  of  L.,  an  annexed  church  (F.,  606). 

(2)  Cardinal  Beaton,   addressing  the    Dean  of  L.   and  the 
Curatus    of    G.    (St   Andrews    diocese),   relates   that   Master 
William    Manderston,   doctor  of   medicine   and  priest   of   the 
diocese,    obtained   the    prebend   of    the   rectory   of   Gogar   in 
Trinity  Church  near  Edinburgh,  but  resigned  it  in  the  hands 
of  Paul  III.   in  favour  of   John  M.,    another   canon  of  that 
church,  with   reservation  of  fruits   for  life,  the  usual  annate 
to  be  uplifted  by  executors,  and  regress  in  omnes  eventus,  the 
papal   writ    being   dated    Bologna,    May    12,    1543,    and   the 
process  March   9  following.      Beaton  grants  litere   confonnes 
(F.,  599). 

(3)  Cardinal   Beaton,  on   a   petition   of   A.    F.    (Forrester), 
dommus  liberitenementi  dominii  et  baronii  of  C.,  and  James  F., 
dominus  feodi  ejusdem,   patrons    of   the    collegiate    church   of 
Corstorphine,    to   the    effect    that   their   progenitors    endowed 
the  church,  which  was  made  collegiate  by  ordinary  authority, 
and  provided  it  with  manses  for  the  provost  and  prebendaries, 
but  that  owing  to  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  the 
foundation  is  no  longer  observed,  and  the  provost  and  certain 
prebendaries  do  not  reside  but  employ  unqualified  substitutes, 
and  that  the  manses  are  ruinous,  while  funds  are  not  spent 
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upon  repair  of  the  church,  appoints  three  commissaries  to 
secure  reform. 

The  cardinal,  hearing  from  the  patrons  that  the  above 
commissaries  proceeded  to  no  judicial  acts,  since  the  provost 
and  prebendaries  objected  to  one  of  them  (the  Official)  as  a 
blood-relation  of  the  patrons,  appoints  William,  elect  con 
firmed  of  Libaria,  Abraham  Crichton,  Provost  of  Dunglas  and 
Official  of  Lothian,  Robert  Galbraith,  Rector  of  Spott,  John  L., 
Rector  of  K,  and  J.  S.,  Rector  of  S.,  who  are  to  conclude  the 
matter  (F.,  419  f.). 

(4)  William,  Bishop  of  Libaria,  vicar-general  for  the  cardinal, 
who  is  in  France,  narrates  that  the  late  James  W.  had  the 
sacrist's  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Tain.  James  V., 
the  patron,  presented  A.  W.  to  Robert,  Bishop  of  Ross,  who 
refused  collation  (the  presentation  being  made  at  K  anno  regni 
29).  Other  claimants  were  F.  H.,  priest,  and  H.  G.,  the 
latter  having  collation.  The  vicar-general,  now  that  the  case 
is  devolved  upon  the  primatial  See,  gives  judgment  for  A.  W. 
and  himself  grants  collation.  Subsequently  Alexander,  Abbot 
of  Cambuskenneth  and  a  vicar-general,  grants  A.  W.  litere 
conformes,  the  letters  of  the  suffragan  not  having  been  exe 
cuted  before  his  death  (F.,  496  f.). 

PARISH   CLERKS. 

(1)  Cardinal  Beaton  relates  that  the  parish  clerkship  of  K. 
is  vacant,  G.  D.  having  held  it  for  three  years,  without  tonsure, 
by   pretended   election   of   the   parishioners,    and   not   having 
sought   confirmation  within  the   legal   period.     The    cardinal, 
upon  whom  appointment  devolves,  invests  T.  W.,  his  familiar 
clerk,  by  tradition  of  the  birretum  and  directs  the  Dean  of  L. 
to  give  possession  per  ague,  benedicte  amphoreque  et  aspersorii 
traditionem  (F.,  428). 

(2)  Cardinal  Beaton,  addressing  William,  elect  confirmed  of 
Libaria,    and   Abraham    Crichton,    Provost   of    Dunglas    and 
Official  of  Lothian,  relates  that  T.  A.,  priest  of   St  Andrews 
diocese,  was  elected  by  the  patrons  to  the  parish  clerkship  of 
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S.  relinquished  by  A.  S.,  the  last  capellanus  and  clerk.  A.  F. 
asserted  that  he  was  elected  by  persons  claiming  patronage, 
and  the  case  was  committed  to  John  W.,  Eector  of  F.  and  then 
Official  of  Lothian,  K.  E.,  Provost  of  Trinity,  and  William 
Gibson.  That  commission  is  now  recalled  and  the  present 
granted. 

The  cardinal,  in  a  second  writ,  relates  that  A.  F.,  before 
sentence,  renounced  his  claim  and  that  W.  B.,  surrogated  by 
himself  to  A.  F.'s  right,  also  renounced  it.  He  now  surrogates 
T.  A.  to  the  rights  of  the  office  and  directs  induction  with 
the  payment  of  fruits  since  the  suit  began  (F.,  476  f.). 

ERECTION   OF  A  PARISH   CHUECH. 

Cardinal  Beaton  has  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  two 
towns  in  the  parish  of  the  parish  church  of  the  town  of  A. 
The  river  E.  flows  between  them  and  the  church,  often  with 
rapid  and  dangerous  stream,  and  they  have  built  a  chapel  of 
St  N.  (bishop  and  confessor),  but  the  Vicar  Perpetual  of  A. 
raised  objections  to  having  a  curatus  there.  Since  the  Rector 
of  A.  would  have  enough  to  provide  for  a  vicarage,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  cardinal,  who  deputed  the  Dean  of 
Dunbar  and  the  Vicar  of  R.,  with  a  notary,  to  make  inquiry 
on  the  spot.  They  reported  that  the  facts  could  not  be 
contested.  Beaton  therefore  separates  the  said  towns  with 
their  inhabitants  universitatibus  bannis  et  parochia  from  the 
church  of  A.,  erects  the  chapel  cum  banno  et  districtu  into  a 
parish  church  with  right  of  cemetery,  font,  belfry,  bells,  and 
other  characteristics,  and  places  a  priest  in  the  cure  with 
express  consent  of  the  rector.  The  latter  and  his  successors 
must  pay  20  merks  to  the  curatus,  who  will  have  the  minute 
oblationes.  The  church  of  A.  is  to  have  honor  competens  from 
the  new  church.  The  rector  will  present  the  curatus  to  the 
ordinary  :  the  curatus  shall  bear  ordinary  and  other  burdens  : 
the  parishioners  who  are  competent  to  communicate  shall 
annually,  at  the  feast  of  Ascension,  go  to  the  church  of  A.  and 
offer  a  penny  each  on  the  high  altar ;  and  in  other  pro- 
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cessions  they  are  to   "associate"  the  church   of  A.   with  the 
consueta  loca  processionum  (F.,  581). 

INDULGENCE. 

Cardinal  Beaton,  on  the  narrative  that  there  was  a  great 
stone  bridge  over  the  Earn  near  Perth  which  would  have 
fallen  by  floods,  had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  Virgin  cujus 
imago  ibidem  prefulget  tanquam  columna  firmissima,  grants 
that,  when  John  B.,  questor  and  priest,  comes  to  seek 
alms  for  repair  of  the  bridge  and  maintenance  of  the  image 
with  the  luminaria  and  edtficia,  all  true  penitents  who  lend 
their  aid  shall  be  freed  from  100  days  of  penance  enjoined 
(F.,  580). 

VAEIOUS   ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITS. 

(1)  Cardinal  Beaton  certifies  that  J.  B.,  chaplain,  has  been 
examined  by  his  deputies,  and  found  sufficient  "to  rule  and 
govern  the  parish  church  of  N.,  and  to  undertake  the  cure  of 
the  souls  of  the  parishioners  "  (F.,  408). 

(2)  Cardinal  Beaton  to  the  curatus  of  the  parish  church  of 
B.  granting  a  faculty  to  hear  confessions  of  the  parishioners, 
enjoin   penances,   and   absolve   etiam  in  casibus  nobis  a  jure 
specialiter  reservatis ;  occultis  tamen  oppressionibus  parvulorum 
restitutionibus  male  ablatorum  testamentorumque  et  decimarum 
defraudationibus    voluntarie    perjuriis    solemniumque    votorum 
commutationibus   ac   homicidio    voluntario    specialiter    exceptis 
(F.,  408). 

A  similar  writ  to  the  curatus  of  the  parish  church  of  N.,  and 
other  priests  therein,  states  that  the  faculty  endures  till  the 
next  Synod  of  St  Andrews  (F.,  467). 

(3)  Master  James  R.,  priest  of  Brechin  diocese,  had  a  suit  at 
Rome  with  W.  B.,  canon  of  Glasgow,  about  the  rectory  of  N. 
(St  Andrews  diocese),  to  which,  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lismore,  the  late  David,   Earl  of  Crawfurd,  presented  J.   R, 
Beaton  refusing  collation.     J.  R.,  to  end  litigation,  waives  his 
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title  in  respect  of  the  presentation  and  a  papal  provision 
(Oct.  7,  anno  8),  and  appoints  procurators  to),  renounce 
either  in  the  Roman  court  or  in  partibus  before  the^Patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  legate  with  power  de  latere  (F.,  566). 

(4)  Master  John  Thornton,  sub-dean  of  Ross  and  canon  of 
Glasgow  and  St  Salvator's,  appoints  procurators  to  resign  the 
sub-deanery  to  Master  John  Thornton  (junior),  the  prebend  of 
Ancrum  in  Glasgow  to  James  Thornton,  and  the  prebend  of  F. 
in   St   Salvator's  to  John  Thornton  (natu  minimus),  brothers 
germane  and  nephews  of  the  granter,  reserving  fruits  for  life 
and  the  usual  annates  for  the  testamentary  executors,  with  pay 
ment  of  £100  Scots  from  each  benefice  to  Henry  Thornton,  son 
of  the  granter  by  an  unmarried  woman,  when  the  granter  dies, 
and  right  of  regress  (F.,  484). 

(5)  Cardinal  Beaton  has  a  petition  from  Master  John  T., 
clerk  of  St  Andrews  diocese,  and  pensioner  of  the  vicarage  of 
C.,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  got  dispensation  from  Paul  III. 
(Nov.   1534)  to  hold  the  vicarage.     Before  letters  were  com 
pleted  he  resigned  in   favour  of   John   F.    for   a   pension  of 
20  merks  Scots,  with  ingress  in  the  event  of  J.  F.  relinquishing 
the  benefice.      This  was  ratified  in  the  following  January  by 
papal  executors,  and  the  cardinal  grants  liter e  ordinarie  con- 
formes  for  J.  T.'s  greater  security  (F.,  468). 

(6)  Sir  A.  0.,  Rector  of  K.  (St  Andrews  diocese),  obtained  his 
benefice  by  resignation  of  Master  H.  L.,  whose  procurator  at 
Rome  was  J.   S.,  clerk  of  Glasgow  diocese.     Fruits  were  re 
served  for  life  to  H.  L.  (with  an  annate  for  his  executors),  or 
until  the  lapse  of  a  reservation  (by  H.  L.'s  consent)  of  the 
fruits  of  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Aberdeen  (with  an  annate 
similarly)  to  Master  A.  G.     Sir  A.  0.  now  appoints  procurators 
to  resign  K.  to  Master  H.  L.  for  a  pension  of  20  merks  Scots, 
payable  only  after  A.   G.'s  death,  or  the  lapse  of  his  reserva 
tion  of  the  prebend  (F.,  530). 

(7)  Master  John  R.}  clerk  of  St  Andrews  diocese,  appoints 
four  procurators  in  the  Roman  court,  and  three  in  partibus,  to 
receive  any  benefice  which  may  fall  to  him,   set  the  fruits, 
uplift  the  rent,  resign  simpliciter  or  for  exchange,  and  consent 
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to  reservations  of  one-third,  one-half,  or  all  the  fruits,  for  persons 
resigning  benefices  in  J.  R.'s  favour  (F.,  622). 

(8)  Cardinal  Beaton  directs  his  commissaries  to  cite  witnesses 
and  any  interested  in  a  case  raised  by  his  procurator-fiscal  against 
W.  T.,  priest,  for  wilful  homicide,  simony,  and  other  excesses, 
and,  if  he  is  guilty,  to  pass  sentence  according  to  the  Canons 
(F.,  449). 

(9)  John  S.,  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Bothwell,  and 
commissary  with  John  D.,  sub-dean  of  Trinity  collegiate  church 
and  Official  of  Lothian,   has  letters  from  the  pope's   greater 
penitentiary,  and  dispenses  with  A.  L.,  layman  of  St  Andrews 
diocese,  and  G.  H.,  allowing  them  to  marry  in  spite  of  quartus 
simplex  consanguinitatis  gradus  (F.,  632). 

(10)  Cardinal   Beaton  relates   that  a  divorce  case  between 
Patrick,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Sinclair,  was 
heard    before    Abraham   Crichton,   Provost   of    Dunglas    and 
Official  of  Lothian,  but  that  A.   S.  objected  to  the  judge  as 
standing  to  the  earl  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree  of  consan 
guinity.        He    recalls     the    case     and     commissions     Robert 
Galbraith,   Rector  of  Spott,   John  Lauder,   his   secretary,   and 
W  .M.,  Perpetual  Vicar  of  P.  (Aberdeen  diocese),  to  terminate 
it  (F.,  544). 

(11)  Cardinal   Beaton  relates   that  Agnes   R.   made  a  will 
with  John,  Abbot  of  N.,  and  Master  R.  A.,  as  executors,  which 
was   confirmed   by   himself.     Causes   are    to   be    moved   with 
Master  John  H.,  Rector  of  D.,  and  T.  R.,  burgess  of  Edin 
burgh,  and  Abraham   Crichton,  official  of  Lothian,  is  closely 
akin  to  the  abbot,  so  that  Beaton  appoints  John  L.,  Rector 
of  P.,  and  W.  M.,  Vicar  of  K,  as  commissaries  (F.,  633). 

(12)  Alexander,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  as  vicar-general 
of    the  cardinal   in   remotis,  states   that  J.    S.    of   C.    (nobilis 
domicella)  appeared  before  the  Lords  of  Session  for  ratification 
of  a  contract  with  her  husband,  N.  of  K.,  anent  a  wadset  of  all 
her  lands,  and  declared  on  oath  that  she  was  compelled  by  fear 
of  death  to  consent.     Later  she  expressed  regret  before  the  Lords 
and  denied  compulsion.     The  vicar-general  gives  her  the  re 
quired  absolution,  dispensation,  and  restoration  (F.,  456). 
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(13)  Cardinal  Beaton  orders  the  citation  of  A.  N".,  Rector 
of  NT.,  to  the  aisle  of  St  Mary  in  the  Church  of  St  Andrews, 
for  deforcing  J.  P.,  king's  officer,  while  distraining  upon  the 
goods  of  W.  A.  of  that  ilk  for  debts  owing  to  D.  R.  of  C. 
(F.,  445). 

WRITS   RELATING   TO   LANDS,   &o. 

(1)  Before  Cardinal  Beaton  and  a  notary,  Sir  John  Melvill 
of  Raith,    with   the    cardinal's   consent,    constitutes    Ellen   his 
wife,   and  R.   his  son,  and  the  longer  liver  of   them,  his  as 
signees  for  a  nineteen  years'  tack  of  Abthane   of  Kinghorn, 
granted  by  the  cardinal  and  his  chapter,  with  power  to  intro 
duce  sub-tenants  if  not  of  greater  authority  or  power  (F.,  479). 

(2)  Cardinal  Beaton,  with  consent  of  the  chapter,  granted 
to  Patrick  Dunbar  of  Kilconquhar,  and  his  heirs  and  assignees, 
certain    lands    which    Dunbar   resigned.     In   consideration   of 
past  services  and  " great  sums"  of  money  he  grants  of   new 
the  lands  and  lordships  of  Kilconquhar,  Petcorthy,  &c.,  and 
incorporates  them  all  in  the   lordship   of   Kilconquhar.     The 
reddendo   is   ward   and   relief   with    10   merks  Scots,   nomine 
cane,  cum  communi  secta  at  the  regality  courts  in  St  Andrews 
(F.,  453). 

In  presence  of  the  cardinal  and  a  notary,  Patrick  Dunbar 
resigns  the  barony  of  Kilconquhar,  and  for  "great  sums" 
and  past  services  Beaton  grants  the  lands  of  new,  reserving 
the  profits  of  the  lands  of  Petcorthy  and  Little  Kilmuks,  by 
reason  of  nonentry  since  the  death  of  P.  D.  (Dunbar's  grand 
father),  with  power  to  dispose  of  these.  The  lands  granted 
are  incorporated  in  one  holding  (F.,  537  :  cf.  Rentale  S.  Andr.). 

(3)  Cardinal  Beaton,  as  superior,  directs  a  precept  to  Sir  W.  S. 
of  B.,  Knight,   to  give  sasine  in  the  lands  of  C.  (in  Fife)  to 
A.  L.  on  the  strength  of  a  retour  to  the  chapel  of  the  regality 
which  proves  that  W.    L.   (father  of  A.  L.)  held  immediately 
of  W.  S.     A  second  precept  expresses  surprise  that  the  mandate 
is   not   executed,  and  repeats  it.     A  third  precept,  in  forma, 
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bifurcate   vulgariter  furche   nuncupata,    gives   the   steward   of 
regality  plenary  power  to  cause  A.  L.  to  have  sasine  (F.,  414). 

(4)  In  presence  of   James  V.   and  a  notary,   James   E.    of 
K.,   procurator  for  Henry  Stewart,    Lord  Methven,   who  has 
from  the  king  the  nonentry  of  the  lordship  of  D.  with  presenta 
tion  of  benefices,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Eobert,  Lord  Lyle, 
resigns  the  same  in  favour  of  his  son  John,  Lord  Lyle  (F.,  539). 

(5)  Cardinal  Beaton,  with  consent  of  the  chapter,  grants  tack 
for  19  years  to  T.  H.  and  his  wife  A.  C.  of  the  lands  of  B., 
now   occupied  by  them    (in    Fife).     The   rent  is  £10   Scots, 
1  ch.  of  wheat,  1  ch.  10  b.  2  f.  2£  p.  of  bear  and  the  same  quantity 
of   oats,   12  capons  and  24  poultry.     If  the  rent  in  whole  or 
in   part    runs    unpaid    into    the    next    year    the    granter    has 
immediate  power  to  dispose  otherwise  of  the  lands  (F.,  534). 

(6)  Cardinal  Beaton,  with  consent  of  the  convent  of  Arbroath, 
grants  tack   for    19    years    from   St  Peter's   Chains,   1543,   of 
the  teind  sheaves  of  the  parish  church  of  B.  (Aberdeen  diocese) 
to  W.   S.  of   M.  and  his  heirs,  &c.,   on  condition  that  delay 
of  40  days  in  terminal  payment  will  annul  the  tack  (F.,  535). 

(7)  J.  E.  and  A.  E.,  his  son   and  heir  apparent,  constitute 
the  cardinal  and  his  heirs  their  assignees,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money,  to  two  reversions  (signed  and  sealed  at  Dundee 
in  the  month  of  A.,   1542)  made  by  James  A.  in  JSTorthferry, 
G.  W.,  his  wife,  James  his  son,  with  consent  of  A.  E.,  burgess 
of  D.,  the  son's  tutor,  to  (1)  a  sixth  part  of  L.  with  pertinents 
(in  Fife)  occupied  by  J.  B.  of  that  ilk,  and  (2)  a  sixth  occupied 
by  Master  W.  D.  (F.,  473). 

(8)  In  presence  of   Cardinal   Beaton    and  a   notary,  James 
Leirmonth  of  Dairsie,  laird  of  half  the  lands  of  F.  (in  Fife),  and 
George  Clephane  of  Carslogy,  procurator  for  Grisel  Meldrum, 
wife  of  J.  L.  (mandate  at  J.  L.'s  house  in  St  Andrews,  1539), 
resigned  the  lands,  and  Beaton  granted  them  to  Patrick  Leir 
month,  the  heir  apparent,  and  his  wife  E.  B.,  a  charter  to  be 
completed  thereanent  (F.,  536). 

(9)  Similarly  H.  W.  of  T.  resigns  the  barony  of  T.,  with  the 
mains,  the  mills,  and  certain  lands  with  pertinents  (in  Fife)  in 
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favour  of  A.  W.,  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  reserving  freehold 
for  life  (F.,  539). 

(10)  In  presence  of  George,  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  a  notary, 
Cardinal    Beaton    declares   that    the    feu    farm    of   Keig   and 
Monymusk    was    granted    without    compulsion  (F.,    543 ;    cf. 
Rentale  S.  Andr.). 

(11)  Cardinal  Beaton  relates  that  his  predecessor  directed 
the  Dean  of  M.  and  others  to  inhibit  the  Sheriff  of  K.  in  a  case 
pending  before  the  Official  principal.     Master  J.  S.,  Rector  of  F., 
and  A.  S.  of  L.,  with  others,  had  a  suit  about  thekirkland  of  the 
chapel  of  St  M.  in  the  parish  of  F.,  pertaining  to  J.  S.,  the 
question   being   communis  pastura   usus  focalium   et  aliorum 
necessariorum  on  the  lands  of  A.   and  D.  belonging  to  A.   S. 
The  sheriff,  on  the  strength  of  royal  letters  based  on  false  infor 
mation  from  A.  S.,  cited  J.  S.,  with  D.  G.  and  others  his  tenants. 
The  cardinal  narrates  that  A.  S.  caused  his  son  and  heir  G.  S. 
to  be  infeft  in  the  lands  of  A.  and  D.,  and  that  the  latter  repeated 
his  father's  action.     The  Dean  of  M.  and  others  are  now  to  cite 
G.  S.  before  the  Official  principal  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Anne  for 
the  renewal  of  the  inhibition  against  the  sheriff,  who  will  have 
to  remit  the  case  to  the  Official  under  pain  of  greater  excom 
munication  (F.,  445  f.). 

(12)  A  writ  (in  Scots)  giving  in  detail  an  apprising  of  the 
lands  of  West   K   or  Newtoun    Burell  carried  out  by  John 
Turnbull,  mair  and  officer  of  regality,  under  precept  from  the 
steward,  who  has  royal  letters  by  deliverance  of  the  Lords  of 
Council,  Mar.  30,  1543  (F.,  570). 

(13)  Cardinal  Beaton,  with  consent  of  the  chapter,  appoints 
John,  Lord  Borthwick,  and  his  heirs,  to  be  bailie  for  19  years 
in  the  barony  of  Stow  (F.,  523). 


MISCELLANEOUS  WRITS. 

(1)  John  B.  of  D.,  nephew  and  heir  of  the  late  John  B., 
appoints  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lundy,  ambassador  to  the 
Emperor,  to  be  his  procurator  and  agent  with  the  King  of 
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Portugal  (the  late  John  B.  having  been  spoiled  of  his  ship 
by  the  Portuguese  fleet)  anent  certain  letters  of  reprisal  granted 
by  the  Queen  and  the  Governor  to  the  present  John  B.  under 
the  privy  seal,  Dec.  15,  1543,  and  to  make  agreement  for 
injury  done  (F.,  609). 

(2)  R.  de  P.,  citizen  of  St  Andrews,  has  sold  to  his  fellow- 
citizen  W.  G.  his  "  Templar  tenement "  on    the  north  side  of 
the  Market  Street  of  St  Andrews,  and  has  resigned  it  in  the 
hands  of  T.  L.,  "Templar  bailie,"  who  gave  sasine.     W.  G.  and 
his  heirs  pay  an  annual  rent  of  13s.  4d.  Scots  to  John  L.  and 
his  heirs  and  assignees,  with  6d.  to  the  master  of  the  Temple 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  usual  burgh  service  (F.,  509). 

(3)  W.  N.,  a  citizen  of  St  Andrews,  with  consent  of  his  wife 
J.  S.,  who  holds  in  conjunct  fee,  sold  to  a  fellow-citizen,  D.  L., 
an  annual  rent  of  40  sh.  from  his  tenement  on  the  south  side 
of  South  Street,  under  a  reversion.     A.  K.,  a  bailie,  received 
the  resignation  per  denarii  traditionem,   and   gave   sasine  to 
D.  L.,  appending  his  seal  along  with  those  of  W.  N.  and  J.  S. 

Subsequently  D.  M.,  canon  of  Dunkeld  and  Official  principal, 
sitting  in  the  Blackfriars  Church,  received  the  voluntary  agree 
ment  of  J.  S.,  her  husband  not  being  present.  The  granters 
then  went  to  the  tenement  and  resigned  the  rentier  denarii 
traditionem  to  A.  K.,  the  bailie.  J.  S.  again  took  oath,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  that  she  acted  without  compulsion,  and 
A.  K.  gave  possession  to  D.  L.  per  hujusmodi  denarii  tra 
ditionem.  The  Official  and  the  bailie  then  sealed  the  present 
instrument. 

The  reversion  (in  Scots)  stipulates  for  a  payment  of  40  merks 
Scots  on  St  Michael's  altar  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Andrews 
after  15  days'  notice  (F.,  506  f.). 

(4)  A  citizen  of  St  Andrews  sells  two  tenements  on  the  south 
side  of  South  Street  for  .£100  Scots  paid  in  gold.     According 
to  St  Andrews  usage  the  vendor  will  owe  double  the  price  plus 
the  expenses  of  any  suit,  if  he  is  found  to  have  any  other 
contract  regarding  the  property  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser 
(F,  585). 
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(5)  A  citizen  of  St  Andrews  bought  a  servus  of  Russian  birth 
from  a  merchant  two  years  and  a  half  ago.      The  man,  who 
admits  the  citizen  to  be  his  patron  and  lord  Jiilari  taciturnitate, 
is  now  sold  for  10  golden  florins  to  Master  R.  F.  (F.,  588). 

(6)  A  father  "  emancipates "   his   son  a  manu  et  potestate, 
giving  him  power  to  perform  all  lawful  acts  and  to  stand  in 
the  courts  (F.,  589). 


END    OF    VOL.    IV. 
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POOR  NELLIE.     By  A  PLAIN  WOMAN. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ARMYTAGE,    A.    J.    GREEN-. 

MAIDS      OF      HONOUR.       By    A.     J. 

GREEN-ARMYTAGE.      Crown  Svo,  5s. 

ATKINSON,    MABEL. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  SCOT 
LAND.  By  MABEL  ATKINSON,  M.A. 
Demy  Svo,  5s.  net. 

AYTOUN,    PROFESSOR. 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVA 
LIERS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
W.  EDMONDSTOUNE  AYTOUN,  D.C.L., 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition.  Cloth,  Is.  3d.  Paper  covers,  Is. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE 
LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVA 
LIERS.  From  designs  by  Sir  NOEL 
PATOK.  Small  4to,  10s.  6d. 
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BAIRD,    J.   Q.    A. 

THE  PRIVATE  LETTERS  OF  THE 
MARQUESS  OF  DALHOUSIE.  Edited 
by  J.  G.  A.  BAIRD.  Second  Impression. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net.  Popular  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

BAIRD   LECTURES. 

(See  v.nder  FLINT,  MITCHELL,  NICOL, 
and  ROBERTSON.) 

BANKS,    D.    C. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  WORK  AND 
WEALTH.  By  D.  C.  BANKS.  Crown 

Svo,  5s.  net. 

BARBOUR,    G.    P.,   D.Phil. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By  G.  F. 
BARBOUR,  D.Phil.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

net. 

BARBOUR,    R.   W. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  R.  W.  BARBOUR.  Post  Svo,  limp 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"BARFLEUR." 

NAVAL  POLICY.  A  PLEA  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  WAR.  By  "BARFLEUR." 
Demy  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

BARRETT,   C.    R.    B. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  13th  HUSSARS. 
By  C.  R.  B.  BARRETT.  2  vols.  small 
4to.  Illustrated.  21s.  net. 

BARRINGTON,    MICHAEL. 

THE  KING'S  FOOL.  By  MICHAEL  BAR 
RINGTON.  Crcwn  Svo,  6s. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR  BAR 
RINGTON  BEAUMONT,  BART.  A 

Novel.     Crown  Svo,  6s 

BARTLETT,    E.    ASHMEAD-. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SHEREEFIAN 
EMPIRE.  By  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

BELLESHE1M,   ALPHONS,    D.D. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  Fron: 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  th( 
Present  Day.  By  ALPHONS  BELLES 
HEIM,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions 
by  Sir  D.  OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  Bart. 
O.  S.  B. ,  Monk  of  Fort  Augustus.  Cheap 
Edition.  Complete  in  4  vols.  demy  Svo 
with  Maps.  Price  21s.  net. 

BESANT,    SIR  WALTER. 

RABELAIS.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Bnglis! 
Readers.)  By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 


5LACKBURN,    DOUGLAS. 

A  BURGHER  QUIXOTE.  By  DOUGLAS 
BLACKBURN,  Author  of  'Prinsloo  of 
Priusloosdorp.'  Second  Impression. 
With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

RICHARD  HARTLEY  :  PROSPECTOR. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BLACKIE,    JOHN  STUART. 

NOTES  OF  A  LIFE.  By  JOHN  STUART 
BLACKIE.  Edited  by  his  Nephew,  A. 
STODART  WALKER.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
BLACKIE  TO  HIS  WIFE.  With  a 

few  earlier  ones  to  his  Parents.  Selected 
and  edited  by  his  Nephew,  A.  STODART 
WALKER.  Second  Impression.  Demy 
Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.  Monthly, 
2s.  6d.  Post  free  for  one  year,  30s. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  HIS  SONS  ; 
THEIR  MAGAZINE  AND  FRIENDS.  By 
Mrs  OLIPHANT.  With  Four  Portraits. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  £2,  2s.  Large  Paper  Edition, 
£4,  4s.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
Vol.  III.  JOHN  BLACKWOOD.  By  his 
Daughter,  Mrs  BLACKWOOD  PORTER. 
With  Two  Portraits  and  View  of  Strath- 
tyrum.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  Large  Paper 
Edition,  £2,  2s.  net. 

NEW     EDUCATIONAL    SERIES.       See 

separate  Educational  Catalogue. 

NEW  UNIFORM  SERIES  OF  NOVELS 

(Copyright). 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.    Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

WENDERHOLME.     By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
THE   STORY    OF    MARGREDEL.      By  D. 

Storrar  Meldrum. 

A  SENSITIVE  PLANT.     By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.     By  General 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
KATIE    STEWART,    and    other    Stones. 

By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER.     By  the 

Same. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS.     By  the  Same. 
MARMORNE.     By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
REATA.     By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOUR.     By  the  Same. 
THE   WATERS   OF   HERCULES.     By  the 

Same. 

FAIR  TO  SEE.     By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart. 
MINE  is  THINE.   'By  the  Same.     ' 
DOUBLES  AND  QUITS.     By  the  Same. 
PICCADILLY.      By    Laurence   Oliphant. 

With  Illustrations. 
LADY  BABY.    By  D.  Gerard. 
POOR  NELLIE.     By  A  Plain  Woman. 
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STANDARD  NOVELS.  Uniform  in  size 
and  binding.  Each  complete  in  one 
Volume. 

FLORIN  SERIES.    Illustrated  Boards. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OK  THE  MIDGE.    By  the 

Same. 

CYRIL  THORNTON.    By  Capt.  Hamilton. 
THE  PROVOST,  &c.    By  John  Gait. 
SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE.     By  the  Same. 
REGINALD  DALTON.     By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
PEN  OWEN.     By  Dean  Hook. 
ADAM  BLAIR.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.     By  General 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
THE     PERPETUAL     CURATE.      By    Mrs 

Oliphant. 
JOHN  !  A  Love  Story.     By  the  Same. 

SHILLING  SERIES,  Illustrated  Cover. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE     RECTOR,     and     THE      DOCTOR'S 

FAMILY.     By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
THE    LIFE    OF    MANSIE    WAUCH.       By 

D.  M.  Moir. 
PENINSULAR    SCENES    AND    SKETCHES. 

By  F.  Hardman. 
SIR     FRIZZLE    PUMPKIN,    NIGHTS    AT 

MKSS,  &c 
VALERIUS  :  A  Roman  Story.     By  J.  G. 

Lockhart. 


BON  GAULTIER'S  BOOK  OF 
BALLADS.  Eighteenth  Edition,  with 
Autobiographical  Introduction  by  Sir 
THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.  With 
Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and 
Crowquill.  Small  4to,  5s.  net. 


BOWHILL,    MAJOR  J.    H. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILI 
TARY  TOPOGRAPHY.  By  Major 
J.  H.  BOWHILL.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
net.  Portfolio  containing  34  working 
plans  and  diagrams,  3s.  6d.  net. 


BOWLINE,       J.,        Skipper,        and 
GREGORY,    R.    R.    C. 

YARNS  FROM  A  CAPTAIN'S  LOG. 
By  J.  BOWLINE,  Skipper,  and  R.  R.  C. 
GREGORY.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


BRACKENBURY,   GENERAL   SIR 
HENRY,  G.C.B. 

SOME  MEMORIES  OF  MY  SPARE 
TIME,  1856-1885.  By  General  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  HENRY  BRACKENBURY,  G.C.B. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


BREADALBANE,   THE   MARCHION 
ESS  OF. 

THE  HIGH  TOPS  OF  BLACK  MOUNT. 
By  the  MARCHIONESS  OF  BREADALBANE. 
Second  Impression.  With  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  Olive  Mackenzie. 
Short  demy,  6s.  net. 

BREBNER,    ARTHUR. 

PATCHES  AND  POMANDER.  A  Novel. 
By  ARTHUR  BREBNER.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BRIDGES,    PHILIPPA. 

THE  GREEN  WAVE  OF  DESTINY. 
BY  PHILIPPA  BRIDGES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BRODRIBB,    W.  J. 

DEMOSTHENES.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  W.  J.  BRODRIBB. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

BRUCE,    MAJOR    CLARENCE    DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  MARCO 
POLO.  Being  the  Account  of  a  Journey 
Overland  from  Simla  to  Pekin.  By 
Major  CLARENCE  DALRYMPLE  BRUCE. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

BUCHAN,   JOHN. 

THE  WATCHER  BY  THE  THRESH 
OLD,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  JOHN 

BUCHAN.     Second  Impression.     Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

A     LODGE    IN    THE     WILDERNESS. 

Second  Impression.    Short  demy  Svo,  6s. 

THE  MOON  ENDURETH:  TALES  AND 
FANCIES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SOME  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BY 
WAYS,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  Demy 

Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BURTON,   JOHN   HILL,  D.C.L. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By 
JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  D.C.L.,  Historio 
grapher-Royal  for  Scotland.  Cheaper 
Edition.  In  8  vols.  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net  each. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER.  A  New  Edition, 
with  specially  designed  Title-page  and 
Cover  by  Joseph  Brown.  Printed  on 
antique  laid  paper.  Post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

BUTE,   JOHN,   MARQUESS  OF. 

THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY.  Reformed 
by  Order  of  the  Holy  (Ecumenical  Coun 
cil  of  Trent;  Published  by  Order  of 
Pope  St  Pius  V.  ;  and  revised  by  Cle 
ment  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.  ;  together 
with  the  Offices  since  granted.  Trans 
lated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by 
JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
4  vols.  crown  Svo,  42s.  net.  In  1  vol. 
crown  4to,  63s.  net. 
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BUTE,  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF—  contd. 

THE  ALTUS  OF  ST  COLUMBA.     With 

a   Prose    Paraphrase    and    Notes.      By 

JOHN,  MARQUESS   OF   BUTE,  K.T.      In 

paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 

SERMONES,  FRATRIS  ADM,  ORDINIS 
PR^MONSTRATENSIS,  &c.  Twenty- 
eight  Discourses  of  Adam  Scotus  of 
Whithorn,  hitherto  unpublished  ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Collection  of  Notes  by 
the  same,  illustrative  of  the  rule  of 
St  Augustine.  Edited,  at  the  desire  of 
the  late  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T., 
LL.D.,  &c.,  by  WALTER  DE  GRAY  BIRCH, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
&c.  Royal  8vo,  25s.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF 
ORIGINAL  MSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  Canary  Islands.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  MARQUESS  or 
BUTE,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  by  WALTER  DE 
GRAY  BIRCH,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  2  vols. 
royal  8vo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

BUTE,      MACPHAIL,      and      LONS- 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY  BURGHS  OF 
SCOTLAND.  By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  MACPHAIL,  and 
H.  W.  LONSDALE.  With  131  Engrav 
ings  on  wood,  and  11  other  Illustra 
tions.  Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 

BUTE,     STEVENSON,     and     LONS- 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  BARONIAL 
AND  POLICE  BURGHS  OF  SCOT 
LAND.  By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE, 
K.T.,  J.  H.  STEVENSON,  and  H.  W. 
LONSDALE.  With  numerous  Illustra 
tions.  Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 


CAIRO,    EDWARD,   LL.D. 

HEGEL.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  EDWARD  CAIRD, 
LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CAIRD,    PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Principal  CAIRD. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CALDWELL,      PROFESSOR      WIL- 

SOHOPEVHAUER'S  SYSTEM  IN  ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
(THE  SHAW  FELLOWSHIP  LECTURES, 
1893).  By  Professor  WILLIAM  CALD 
WELL,  D.Sc.,  M'Gill  University,  Mon 
treal.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


CALLWELL,    COL.   C.   E.,    C.B. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MARITIME  COM 
MAND  ON  LAND  CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE  WATERLOO.  By  Col.  C.  E. 
CALLWELL,  C.B.  With  Plans.  Post 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

TACTICS  OF  TO-DAY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  MARI 
TIME  PREPONDERANCE:  THEIR 
RELATIONS  AND  INTERDEPENDENCE. 
Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  TACTICS  OF  HOME  DEFENCE. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SERVICE  YARNS  AND  REMINIS 
CENCES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CALLWELL,  J.  M. 

OLD  IRISH  LIFE.     By  J.  M.  CALLWELL. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 

CANDLER,    EDMUND. 

THE    MANTLE    OF    THE    EAST.      By 

EDMUMD  CANDLER.    Illustrated.    Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 
THE  GENERAL  PLAN.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CAREY,    WYMOND. 

"No  101."  Third  Impression.  By  WY 
MOND  CAREY.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


CARLYLE,      R.      W.,      C.I.E.,      and 

AAHISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  POLI 
TICAL  THEORY  IN  THE  WEST. 
By  R.  W.  CARLYLE,  C.I.E.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford;  and  A.  J.  CARLYLE, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Lecturer  (late 
Fellow)  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
In  3  vols.  demy  Svo.  Vol.  I.— A  History 
of  Political  Theory  from  the  Roman 
Lawyers  of  the  Second  Century  to  the 
Political  Writers  of  the  Ninth.  By 
A.  J.  CARLYLE.  15s.  net.  Vol.  II.— 
Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

"  CHASSEUR." 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR.  By  "CHASSEUR."  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  net. 

CHESNEY,   SIR  GEORGE,    K.C.B. 

THE  DILEMMA.  By  General  Sir 
GEORGE  CHESNEY,  K.C.B.  A  New 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

CHRISTIE,    REV.   GEORGE,    B.D. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LETTERS  ON 
THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 
By  Rev.  GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  B.D.  Crown 


vo. 


,  net. 
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CHURCH,    REV.   A. 

OVID.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH,      REV.      A.,     and    BROD- 
RIBB,    W.  J. 

PLINY.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH  and 
W.  J.  BRODRIBB.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH   SERVICE  SOCIETY. 

A  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER: 
BEING  FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  ISSUED  BY 
THE  CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY.  Seventh 
Edition,  carefully  revised.  In  1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  French  mor 
occo,  5s.  Also  in  2  vols.  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  4s.  ;  French  morocco,  6s.  6d. 

DAILY  OFFICES  FOR  MORNING 
AND  EVENING  PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ORDER  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE  FOR 
CHILDREN.  Issued  by  the  Church 
Service  Society.  With  Scottish  Hymnal. 
Cloth,  3d. 

CLIFFORD,   SIR   HUGH,    K.C.M.G. 

SAL  EH:  A  SEQUEL.  By  Sir  HUGH 
CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CLODD,    EDWARD. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.  "Mod 
ern  English  Writers."  By  EDWARD 
CLODD.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


CLOUSTON,   J.   STORER. 

THE    LUNATIC    AT    LARGE.      By  J. 

STORER  CLOUSTON.     Ninth  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.    Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net 

COUNT  BUNKER :  Being  a  Sequel  to 
'The  Lunatic  at  Large.'  Third  Impres 
sion.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  M.  D'HARI- 
COT.  Third  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 

OUR   LADY'S   INN.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GARMISCATH.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 


COLLINS,    C.   W. 

SAINT  SIMON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  C.  W.  COLLINS. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

SOPHOCLES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

PLATO.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 


COLLINS,    W.    E.    W. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
A  COUNTRY  CRICKETER.  By 
W.  E.  W.  COLLINS.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COLLINS,    REV.   W.    LUCAS. 

BUTLER.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Rev.  W.  L. 
COLLINS.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MONTAIGNE.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

LA  FONTAINE,  AND  OTHER 
FRENCH  FABULISTS.  (Foreign  Clas 
sics  for  English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo, 
Is.  net. 

HOMER,  ILIAD-  HOMER,  ODYSSEY- 
VIRGIL—  CICERO  -ARISTOPHANES 
—  PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE—  LUC- 
IAN  —  LIVY  —  THUCYDIDES.  (An 
cient  Classics  for  English  Readers.) 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

COMBE,    MRS   KENNETH. 

CELIA  KIRKHAM'S  SON.  By  Mrs 
KENNETH  COMBE.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SEEKERS  ALL.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COMPTON-BURNETT,    I. 

DOLORES.  By  I.  COMPTON-BURNETT. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CONRAD,   JOSEPH. 

LORD  JIM:  A  TALE.  By  JOSEPH 
CONRAD.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

YOUTH  :  A  NARRATIVE.  Third  Impres 
sion.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COOPER,    REV.    PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY  OF  1637,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  LAUD'S  LITURGY.  Ed 
ited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  COOPER, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

COPLESTON,    BISHOP. 

AESCHYLUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  By  Bishop  COPLESTON. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CORNFORD,    L.    COPE. 

TROUBLED  WATERS.  By  L.  COPE 
CORNFORD.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOT 
LAND.  In  demy  Svo  volumes  of  about 
350  pp.  each.  With  Maps.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net. 


FIFE     AND     KINROSS.        By 
J.  G.  MACKAY,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  these 
Counties. 
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COUNTY      HISTORIES     OF     SCOT 
LAND—  cnntd. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY.  By 
Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart,  M.P. 
Second  Edition. 

MORAY  AND  NAIRN.  By  CHARLES 
RAMPINI,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  Dumfries 
and  Galloway. 

INVERNESS.  By  J.  CAMERON  LEES, 
D.D. 

ROXBURGH,  SELKIRK,  AND 
PEEBLES.  By  Sir  GEORGE  DOUGLAS, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF.  By  WIL 
LIAM  WATT,  Editor  of  Aberdeen  '  Daily 
Free  Press. ' 


COUTTS,    H.    B.    MONEY. 

FAMOUS  DUELS  OF  THE  FLEET. 
By  H.  B.  MONEY  COUTTS.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations 
by  N.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CRAIK,   SIR   HENRY,   K.C.B.,   M.P. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SCOTTISH  HIS 
TORY.  From  the  Days  before  the  '45 
to  those  within  living  Memory.  By  Sir 
HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.  With  Portraits. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


CRAWFORD,    ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK.      By    ALEXANDER    CRAWFORD. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
MONSIEUR    CARNIFEX.     Crown  8vo, 

6s. 


CRAWFORD,    F.    MARION. 

SARACINESCA.  By  F.  MARION  CRAW 
FORD.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net.  People's  Edition,  6d. 


CROALL   LECTURES. 

(See  under  NICOL  and  ROBER 

CROSS,    J.   W. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  DANTE  AND  OF 
THE  NEW  WORLD.  By  J.  W.  CROSS. 
Post  Svo,  6s. 

THE  RAKE'S  PROGRESS  IN  FIN 
ANCE.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  net, 


CUMMINQ,   C.    F.    GORDON. 

MEMORIES.      By  C.   F.   GORDON  GUM 
MING.    Demy  Svo.    Illustrated,  20s.  net. 

AT  HOME  IN  FIJI.    Post  Svo,  6s. 

A    LADY'S    CRUISE    IN    A    FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR.     Cheap  Edition.    6s. 


CUMMINQ,    C.    F.    GORDON— contd. 
FIRE-FOUNTAINS.     Illustrated,  25s. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  Post  Svo.  Illus 
trated.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

WANDERINGS  IN  CHINA.  Small  post 
Svo.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

CURTIS,    HARPER. 

THE   LORD  DOLLAR  (DoN  DINERO). 
By  HARPER  CURTIS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CURTIS,    MARGUERITE. 

THE  BIAS.  By  MARGUERITE  CURTIS. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MARCIA:  A  TRANSCRIPT  FROM  LIFE. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

OH  !  FOR  AN  ANGEL.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CUSTANCE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  REGU 
NALD  N.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O. 

THE  SHIP  OF  THE  LINE  IN 
BATTLE.  By  Admiral  Sir  REGINALD 
N.  CUSTANCE,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O.  With  Diagrams.  Demy  Svo. 

DAVIES,    J. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS.  (Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  J. 
DAVIES.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND  PRO- 

PERTIUS.     (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

DAVIS,    JESSIE   AINSWORTH. 

"WHEN  HALF-GODS  GO."  By  JESSIE 
AINSWORTH  DAVIS.  Second  Impres 
sion.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DE    HAVEN,   AUDREY.  a 

THE  SCARLET  CLOAK.  By  AUDREY 
DE  HAVEN.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

DESCARTES. 

THE  METHOD,  MEDITATIONS,  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
DESCARTES.  Translated  from  the 
•  original  French  and  Latin.  With  a  new 
Introductory  Essay,  Historical  and 
Critical,  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy. 
By  Professor  VEITCH,  LL.D.  Four 
teenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  (5s.  6d. 

"DIES  IRAE."  The  Story  of  a 
Spirit  in  Prison.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Paper  cover, 
Is.  net. 

DIVER,    MAUD. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,  V.C.  By  MAUD 
DIVER.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 
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DIVER,   MAUD-rConfef. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET.  Seventh  Im 
pression.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi 
tion,  Is.  net. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND.  Sixth  Im 
pression.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi 
tion,  Is.  net. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  INDIA 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

DODDS  and  MACPHERSON. 

THE  LICENSING  ACTS  (SCOTLAND 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMEND 
MENT  ACT,  1903.  Annotated  by 
J.  M.  DODDS,  C.B.,  of  the  Scottish 
Office;  Joint -Editor  of  the  'Parish 
Council  Guide  for  Scotland,"  and 
EWAN  MACPHERSON,  Advocate,  Legal 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  In 
1  vol.  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


DONNE,    W.    B. 

EURIPIDES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish  Readers.)  By  W.  B.  DONNE. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TACITUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


DOUGLAS,    CHARLES,    M.A.,   D.Sc. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
MILL.  By  CHARLES  DOUGLAS,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  late  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philos 
ophy,  and  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL:  A  STUDY  OF 
HIS  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
net. 


DURAND,    SIR   H.   MORTIMER. 

A  HOLIDAY  IX  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  M.  DURAND, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 


ECCOTT,    W.  J. 

FORTUNE'S    CASTAWAY.      By    W.   J. 
ECCOTT.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HIS  INDOLENCE  OF  ARRAS.     Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE    HEARTH   OF   BUTTON.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

THE   RED    NEIGHBOUR.     Crown  Svo, 
6s.     Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE   BACKGROUND.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

•A  DEMOISELLE  OF  FRANCE.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

THE   SECOND  CITY.       Crown  Svo,  6s. 


ELIOT,   GEORGE. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS,  with 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each 
Volume,  from  Drawings  by  William 
Hatherell,  R.I.,  Edgar  Bundv,  R  I 
Byam  Shaw,  R.I.,  A.  A.  Van  Anrooy. 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Claude  A.  Shep- 
person,  R.I.,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Max 
Cowper.  Each  Work  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  top. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Ten  Volumes  in  all. 

ADAM  BEDE. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFK. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

SILAS    MARKER;    BROTHER    JACOB; 

THE  LIFTED  VEIL. 
ROMOLA. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 
THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 
ESSAYS;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.  With  Por 
trait  and  other  Illustrations.  New 
Edition,  in  one  volume.  Crown  Svo 
7s.  6d.. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Warwick  Edition).  14  volumes, 
cloth,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  volume ; 
leather,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per 
volume;  leather,  gilt  top,  with  book 
marker,  3s.  net  per  volume. 

ADAM  BEDE.     826  pp. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.     828  pp. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     718  pp. 

ROMOLA.    900  pp. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.    624  pp 

SILAS  MARNER  ;  BROTHER  JACOB  ; 
THE  LIFTED  VEIL.  560  pp. 

MIDDLEMARCH.  2  vols.  664  and 
630  pp. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.  2  vols.  616  and 
636  pp. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 

ESSAYS  ;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

LIFE.    2  vols.,  626  and  580  pp. 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT  (Standard 
Edition).  21  volumes,  crown  Svo.  In 
buckram  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  per  vol. ; 
or  in  roxburghe  binding,  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

ADAM  BEDE.    2  vols. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.     2  vols. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     2  vols. 

ROMOLA.     2  vols. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.     2  vols. 

MIDDLEMARCH.     3  vols. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.     3  vols. 

SILAS  MARNER.    1  vol. 

JUBAL.     1  vol. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.     1  vol. 

ESSAYS.     1  vol. 

THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH.     1  vol. 
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ELIOT,    GEORGE—  contd. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Cabinet  Edition).  24  volumes, 
crown  8vo,  price  £6.  Also  to  be  had 
handsomely  bound  in  half  and  full  calf. 
The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  bound 
in  cloth,  price  5s.  each. 

NOVELS  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Popu- 
lar  copyright  Edition.  In  new  uniform 
binding,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

ADAM  REDE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

ROMOLA. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 
SILAS  MARNER  ;   THE  LIFTED  VEIL  ; 
BROTHER  JACOB. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 

ESSAYS.    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS,  OLD  AND  NEW.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SILAS  MARNER.  New  Edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch.  Crown 
Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
20  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. ;  plain  cloth,  2s. ;  paper 
covers,  Is. 

ADAM  BEDE.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
paper  cover,  Is. ;  crown  Svo,  with  Illus 
trations,  cloth,  2s. 

THE    MILL    ON    THE    FLOSS.      New 

Edition,  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

WISE  WITTY,  AND  TENDER  SAY 
INGS,  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
Selected  from  the  Works  of  GEORGE 
ELIOT.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

ELLIS,    BETH. 

BLIND   MOUTHS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH.  Fourth  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi 
tion,  Is.  net. 

THE  KING'S  SPY.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  KING  OF  VAGABONDS.  Cr'n  Svo,  6s. 

ELTON,  PROFESSOR. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.  By  OLIVER 
ELTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  University  College,  Liver 
pool.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


EVERARD,    H.    S.    C. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
ANCIENT  GOLF  CLUB,  ST  AN 
DREWS.  By  H.  S.  C.  EVERARD.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Portraits.  Crown  4to, 
21s.  net. 

F. 

STORIES   OF  THE   ENGLISH.     By  F. 

With    50    Illustrations.      Crown    Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

FERRIER,    PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REMAINS.  Crown 
Svo,  14s. 

FESTINQ,    GABRIELLE. 

WHEN  KINGS  RODE  TO  DELHI. 
By  GABRIELLE  FESTING.  Illustrated, 
Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FITZGERALD,   JOHN  GODWIN. 

RUTH  WERDRESS,  FATHER  O'HAR- 
ALAN,  AND  SOME  NEW  CHRIS 
TIANS.  AN  ANGLO-IRISH  TALE.  By 
JOHN  GODWIN  FITZGERALD.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FLINT,   PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY  AS  SCIENTIA  SCI- 
ENTIARUM.  A  History  of  Classifica 
tions  of  the  Sciences.  By  ROBERT 
FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D.  10s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  ON  THEOLOGICAL,  BIBLI 
CAL,  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
FRANCE  AND  FRENCH  BELGIUM 
AND  SWITZERLAND.  Svo,  21s. 

THEISM.  Twelfth  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC  THEORIES.  Eighth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

VICO.  (Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENG 
LISH  READERS.  Edited  by  Mrs 
OLIPHANT.  Price  Is.  each  net.  For 
List  of  Vols.  see  p.  32. 

FORREST,   G.   W.,    C.I.E. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 
By  G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.E.  Ex-Director 
of  Records,  Government  of  India.  2 
vols.  demy  Svo,  38s.  net. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.  Vol.  III.— 
THE  CENTRAL  INDIA  CAMPAIGN.  With 
Plans  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
20s.  net. 

LIFE  OF  FIELD -MARSHAL  SIR 
NEVILLE  B.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B.,  G. C.S.I.  With  two  Photo 
gravure  Portraits.  Demy  Svo,  18s.  net. 

FOR5TER,    E.   M. 

WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR   TO   TREAp. 

By  E.  M.  FORSTER.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE    LONGEST    JOURNEY.      Second 

Impression.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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FOULIS,    HUGH. 

THE  VITAL  SPARK.    By  HUGH  FOULIS. 

Illustrated.     It.  net. 
IN    HIGHLAND     HARBOURS    WITH 

PARA  HANDY.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  net. 

FRANKLIN,    MILES. 

SOME  EVERYDAY  FOLK  AND  DAWN. 
By  MILES  FRANKLIN.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FRASER,  PROFESSOR  A.  CAMP 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  Being 
the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1894- 
96.  By  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER, 
D.C.L.,  Oxford;  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  Pro,  6s.  6d.  net. 

BIOGRAPHIA  PHILOSOPHICA.  In  1 
vol.  demy  Svo,  6s.  net. 

BERKELEY.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

LOCKE.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

FRASER,    DAVID. 

THE  MARCHES  OF  HINDUSTAN. 
The  Record  of  a  Journey  in  Thibet, 
Trans-Himalayan  India,  Chinese  Tur 
kestan,  Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia. 
By  DAVID  FRASER.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps,  and  Sketches.  Demy  Svo.  £1,  Is. 
net. 

THE  SHORT  CUT  TO  INDIA.  The 
Record  of  a  Journey  along  the  Route  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway.  With  83  Illustra 
tions.  Second  Impression.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

PERSIA  AND  TURKEY  IN  REVOLT. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  ENGLISH 
HOMES.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  French  morocco,  3s. 

FULTON,    T.    WEMYSS. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEA. 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Claims  of 
England  to  the  Dominion  of  the  British 
Seas,  and  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Ter 
ritorial  Waters :  with  special  reference 
to  the  Rights  of  Fishing  and  the  Naval 
Salute.  By  T.  WEMYSS  FULTON, 
Lecturer  on  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Fisheries  Problems,  The  University, 
Aberdeen.  With  Charts  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 

FYFE,    H.    HAMILTON. 
THE    NEW    SPIRIT    IN    EGYPT.      By 
H.    HAMILTON    FYFE.     With   Illustra 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

GALT,   JOHN. 
THE   PROVOST,    &c.     By   JOHN    GALT. 

Illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SIR     ANDREW     WYLIE.       Illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


GENERAL      ASSEMBLY      OF     THE 
CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH  HYMNAL,  WITH  APPEN 
DIX  INCORPORATED.  Published  for 
use  in  Churches  by  Authority  of  the 
General  Assembly.  1.  Large  type,  cloth, 
red  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  French  morocco,  4s. 
2.  Bourgeois  type,  limp  cloth,  Is.  ; 
French  morocco,  2s.  3.  Nonpareil  type, 
cloth,  red  edges,  6d. ;  French  morocco, 
Is.  4d.  4.  Paper  covers,  3d.  5.  Sun 
day-School  Edition,  paper  covers,  Id.  ; 
cloth,  2d.  No.  1,  bound  with  the  Psalms 
and  Paraphrases,  French  morocco,  8s. 
No.  2,  bound  with  the  Psalms  and  Para 
phrases,  cloth,  2s.  ;  French  morocco,  3s. 

SERVICES  OF  PRAYER  FOR  SOCIAL 
AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  Prepared 
by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  French  morocco, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 
A  Selection  of  Four  Weeks'  Prayers. 
New  Edition.  Authorised  by  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot 
land.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net.  French 
morocco,  3s.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRAYERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
16mo,  cloth  limp,  6d.  net. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYERS 
FOR  AFFIXING  TO  BIBLES.  Pre 
pared  by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to 
Devotion.  Id.  for  6,  or  Is.  per  100. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SOLDIERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
Seventieth  Thousand.  16mo,  cloth  limp, 
2d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SAILORS  AND 
FISHER -FOLK.  Prepared  and  Pub 
lished  by  Instruction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GERARD,   E.   D. 

REATA:    WHAT'S   IN  A   NAME.      By 

E.  D.  GERARD.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 
BEGGAR    MY    NEIGHBOUR.      Cheap 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THE       WATERS       OF       HERCULES. 

Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
A    SENSITIVE    PLANT.       Crown  Svo, 

3s.  6d. 


GERARD,    E. 

HONOUR'S    GLASSY    BUBBLE. 


By 


E.   GERARD.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A     FOREIGNER.      An    Anglo -German 
Study.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GERARD,    DOROTHEA. 

ONE  YEAR.  By  DOROTHEA  GERARD 
(Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde). 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  IMPEDIMENT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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GERARD,    DOROTHEA-cow^. 

A    SPOTLESS     REPUTATION.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE   WRONG   MAN.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
LADY  BABY.      Cheap  Edition.     Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 

RECHA.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A   FORGOTTEN  SIN.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GERARD,    REV.  J. 

STOXYHURST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
By  Rev.  J.  GERARD.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 

GIBBON,    PERCEVAL, 

SOULS  IN  BONDAGE.  By  PERCEVAL 
GIBBON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  VROUW  GROBELAAR'S  LEAD 
ING  OASES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SALVATOR.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GIFFORD  LECTURES,  EDINBURGH. 

(See  under  FRASER  and  TIELE.) 

GILL,    RICHARD. 

THE  CHCL3-PROBLEM.  By  RICHARD 
GILL.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  5s.  net  each. 

GILLANDERS,    A.   T. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  A.  T. 
GILLANDERS,  F.E.S.  With  351  Illus 
trations.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  15s.  net. 

GILLESPIE,    REV.  JOHN,    LL.D. 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GILLESPIE,  LL.D. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

GLASGOW   BALLAD  CLUB. 

BALLADS  AND  POEMS.  By  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GLASGOW  BALLAD  CLUB.  Second 
Series.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net.  Third 
Series,  7s.  6d. 

GLEIG,    REV.   G.    R. 

THE  SUBALTERN.  By  Rev.  G.  R. 
GLEIG.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GOUDIE,    GILBERT. 

THE  CELTIC  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCOTLAND.  By 
GILBERT  GOUDIE,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Demy 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRAHAM,    HENRY  GREY. 

ROUSSEAU.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  HENRY  GREY 
GRAHAM.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GRAHAM,   J.    EDWARD,    K.C. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ACTS  RELAT 
ING  TO  EDUCATION  IN  SCOT 
LAND.  (Founded  on  that  of  the  late 
Mr  Craig  Sellar.)  By  J.  EDWARD 
GRAHAM,  K.C.,  Advocate.  New  Edi 
tion.  Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 


GRAHAM,   J.   EDWARD.— c<,ntd. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.)  (CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES)  ACT,  1890.  With  Analy 
sis,  Relative  Act  of  Sederunt,  Appendix 
containing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
of  1S83  and  1885,  and  Copious  Index. 
Svo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND) 
ACT.  With  Notes.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM,  E.  MAXTONE,  and  PAT- 
ERSON,    E. 

TRUE  ROMANCES  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  E.  MAXTONE  GRAHAM  and  E.  PATER- 
SON.  Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

GRAN,    GERHARD. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU.  By 
GERHARD  GRAN.  With  three  Por 
traits.  Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

GRANT,    SIR  ALEX. 

XENOPHON.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  By  Sir  ALEX.  GRANT. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

ARISTOTLE.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is  net. 

GRANT.  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  ("LINES= 
MAN.") 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BLACK  BASALTES. 
By  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  GRANT  ("LINES 
MAN  ").  Illustrating  nearly  300  pieces. 
Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

GREY,    DULCIBELLA   ETHEL. 

POEMS.  By  DDLCIBELLA  ETHEL  GREY. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  H.  Cholmon- 
deley  Pennell.  Demy  Svo.  Vellum, 
12s.  6d.  net ;  half  vellum,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRIER,   SYDNEY  C. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  ENGLISH  GOV 
ERNESS.  By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
Third  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING :  A  ROMANCE 
OF  HIGH  POLITICS.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.  Third  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  CROWNED  QUEEN :  THE  ROMANCE 
OF  A  MINISTER  OF  STATE.  Third  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  KINGS  OF  THE  EAST:  A 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
Second  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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GRIER,   SYDNEY  C.—contd. 

THE  GREAT  PROCONSUL.  The 
Memoirs  of  Mrs  Hester  Ward,  formerly 
in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  late  Governor-General 
of  India.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE   HEIR.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Pearce.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  Svo  6s.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  HERITAGE.  Fourth  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PATH  TO  HONOUR.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PRIZE.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GATE.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  PEARCE.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  (5s. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

ONE  CROWDED  HOUR.  With  Cover 
Design  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by 
A.  PEARSE.  Crown  Svo,  (is. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  MARRIED.  Illus 
trated  Edition  by  A.  PEARSE.  Crown 
Svo,  r,s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  HAST 
INGS  TO  HIS  WIFE.  Demy  Svo, 
6s.  net. 

GRIERSON,    PROFESSOR   H.   J.    C. 

THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVEN 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  (Periods  of 
European  Literature.)  By  Professor 
H.  J.  C.  GRIERSON.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

GRIERSON,   MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR 
J.  M.,    K.C.B.,   K.C.M.G. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  VOL 
UNTEER  FORCE,  1859-1908.  By 
Major -General  Sir  J.  M.  GRIERSON, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  With  47  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  4to,  25s.  net. 

GROOT,    J.    MORGAN   DE. 

THE  AFFAIR  ON  THE  BRIDGE.     By 
J.  MORGAN  DE  GROOT.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A    LOTUS   FLOWER.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
EVEN   IF.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
JAN  VAN  DYCK.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE   BAR  SINISTER.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HAMERTON,    P.   G. 

WEXDERHOLME.    By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
MA.RMORNE.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

HAMILTON,    CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL  THORNTON.  By  Captain 
HAMILTON.  Illustrated  boards,  2s. ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 


HAMILTON,    MARY,    D.Lltt. 

GREEK  SAINTS  AND  THEIR  FESTI 
VALS.  By  MARY  HAMILTON,  D.Litt. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HAMLEY,  GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD 
BRUCE,    K.C.B.,    K.C.M.G. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  WAR  EX- 
PLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By 
General  Sir  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the 
latest  requirements.  By  Brigadier- 
General  L.  E.  KIGGELL,  C.B.  4to,  with 
Maps  and  Plans,  30s. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE:  AN  ESSAY. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

ON  OUTPOSTS.  Second  Edition.  Svo, 
2s. 

LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  ;  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

VOLTAI  RE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HANNAY,    DAVID. 

THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  DAVID 
HANNAY.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

SHIPS  AND  MEN.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HARDEN,    MAXIMILIAN. 

WORD  PORTRAITS:  CHARACTER 
SKETCHES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
By  MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN.  In  a  Transla 
tion  from  the  German  by  JULIUS  GABE. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  fid.  net. 

HARDMAN,    F. 

PENINSULAR  SCENES  AND 
SKETCHES.  By  F.  HARDMAN.  Illus 
trated  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HARRADEN,    BEATRICE. 

SHIPS  THAT  PASS   IN   THE   NIGHT. 

By  BEATRICE   HARRADEN.     Illustrated 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,   3s.   6d.     Velvet 

Calf  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE    FOWLER.       Illustrated    Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
UNTOLD     TALES     OF     THE     PAST 

With  40  Illustrations  by  H.  R,  Millar. 

Square  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 
KATHARINE      FRENSHAM.        Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

HARTLEY,    GILFRID  W. 

WILD  SPORT  WITH  GUN,  RIFLE 
AND  SALMON-ROD.  By  GILFRID  W. 
HARTLEY.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
in  photogravure  and  half-tone  from 
drawings  by  G.  E.  Lodge  and  others. 
Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

WILD  SPORT  AND  SOME  STORIES. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
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HASELL,    E.   J. 

CALDERON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  E.  J.  HASELL. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is  net. 

TASSO.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HASSALL,    ARTHUR. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FOREIGN 
POLICY.  By  ARTHUR  HASSALL. 

Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HAY,    BISHOP. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV. 
DR  GEORGE  HAY,  Bishop  of  Edin 
burgh.  Edited  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  STRAIN. 
With  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  5  vols.  crown  Svo,  21s. 

HAY,    IAN. 

"  PIP."  By  IAN  HAY.  Fourth  repression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

"THE  RIGHT  STUFF."  Some  Epi 
sodes  in  the  Career  of  a  North  Briton. 
Fifth  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

A  MAN'S  MAN.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

A  SAFETY  MATCH.  Third  Impres 
sion.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HAYWARD,    A.,    Q.C. 

GOETHE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  A.  HAYWARD,  Q.C. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HEATH,    CHRISTOPHER. 

PETER'S  PROGRESS.     By  CHRISTOPHER 

HEATH.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HEMANS,    MRS. 
SELECT    POEMS   OF   MRS    HEMANS. 

Fcap.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 
HENDERSON,    P.   A.   WRIGHT. 
THE    LIFE     AND    TIMES    OF    JOHN 
WILKINS,  Warden  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford;     Master    of    Trinity    College, 
Cambridge ;    and    Bishop    of   Chester. 
By  P.  A.  WRIGHT  HENDERSON.     With 
Illustrations.     Pott  4to,  5s.  net. 

HENDERSON,    RICHARD. 

THE  YOUNG  ESTATE  MANAGER'S 
GUIDE.  By  RICHARD  HENDERSON, 
Member  (by  Examination)  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Surve.vors'  Institu 
tion.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pro 
fessor  WRIGHT,  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College.  With  Plans 
and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

HENSON,    H.    HENSLEY,    D.D. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  OTHER 
REFORMED  CHURCHES  (ROBERT 
LEE  LECTURE,  1911).  By  Canon  H. 
HEHSLEY  HENSON,  D.D.  Demy  Svo, 
Is.  net 


HERFORD,    PROFESSOR. 

BROW NING.  ' '  Modern  English  Writers. " 
By  C.  H.  HERFORD,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Manchester.  '2s.  6d. 

HERKLESS,  PROFESSOR,  and  HAN- 
NAY,    ROBERT  KERR. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST  LEONARD'S. 
By  JOHN  HERKLESS,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 
of  St  Andrews ;  and  ROBERT  KERR 
HANNAY,  Lecturer  in  Ancient  History 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Post 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  ST 
ANDREWS.  3  vols.  demy  Svo,  each 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HINTS   ON   HOCKEY.     With  Plans  and 
Rules.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

HOBART-HAMPDEN,    E. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EMPIRE.  By  E.  HOB 
ART-HAMPDEN.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HOLLAND,    BERNARD,    C.B. 

VERSE.     By  BERNARD    HOLLAND,  C.B. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
HOOK,    DEAN. 

PEN  OWEN.  By  Dean  HOOK.  Illus 
trated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HOPE,  JAMES   F. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  1900  PARLIA 
MENT.  By  JAMES  F.  HOPE.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d, 
net. 

HUME,    DAVID. 

DIALOGUES  CONCERNING  NAT 
URAL  RELIGION.  By  DAVID  HUME. 
Reprinted,  with  an  Introduction  by 
BRUCE  M'EWEN,  D.Phil.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

HUME,    E.    DOUGLAS. 
THE  MULTIPLICITIES  OF  UNA.    By 

E.  DOUGLAS  HUME.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HUNT,    C.    M.   G. 

A   HANDY   VOCABULARY:    ENGLISH- 
AFRIKANDER,     AFRIKANDER  -  ENGLISH. 
Bv  C.  M.  G.  HUNT.     Small  Svo,  Is. 
HUTCHINSON,    HORACE  G. 
HINTS    ON    THE     GAME    OF  GOLF. 
By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON.     Twelfth 
Edition,  Revised.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

HUTTON,    EDWARD. 

ITALY    AND     THE     ITALIANS.      By 
EDWARD  HUTTON.     With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 
INGLIS,   JOHN. 

GEORGE  WENDERN  GAVE  A  PARTY. 
By  JOHN  INGLIS.     Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 
INNES,    A.   TAYLOR,    LL.D. 

FREE  CHURCH  UNION  CASE.  Judg 
ment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  With 
Introduction  by  A.  TAYLOR  INNES, 
LL.D.  Demy  Svo,  Is,  net. 
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A.    TAYLOR,    LL.D.-contd. 
LAW    OF    CREEDS    IN    SCOT 
D-    A  Treatise  on  the  Relations  01 
Churches  in  Scotland,  Established  and 
not    Established,    to    the    Civil    Law 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 
INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER. 
ON   THE    HEELS    OF    DE    WET.     By 
THE    INTELLIGENCE    OFFICER.      Sixth 
Impression.     Crown  Svo,  6s 
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YELLOW   WAR.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A    SUBALTERN  OF  HORSE.      Second 

Impression.     Crown  Svo,  6s 
JAMES,    ANDREW. 

X^FETFYREISnT    AND    SIXTY    YEARS 

Svo  3s  6d        ANDREW  JAMES.     Crown 
JAMES,    LIONEL. 
SIDE-TRACKS  AND    BRIDLE-PATHS 

cer). 


.          ES,  P.S.C.,   late  R.E. 

With   6   Maps.      Third    Edition,    thor 

oughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Royal  Svo,  16s.  net. 
THE   CAMPAIGN  OF  1815,   CHIEFLY 

IN     FLANDERS.       With     Maps    and 

Plans.     Demy  Svo,  16s.  net 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  TACTICS   FROM 

1740      TO      THE      PRESENT     DAY 

Demy  Svo.  [in  the  press 

JOHNSTON. 

ELEMENTS     OF     AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY.  An  entirely  New  Edi 
tion  from  the  Edition  by  Sir  CHARLES 
A.  CAMERON,  M.D.  Revised  and  in 
great  part  rewritten  by  C.  M.  AIRMAN, 
M.A  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.I.C.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Glasgow  Veterinary  Col- 

oter,  21st  Edition-     Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

CATECHISM  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  An  entirely  New  Edi 
tion  from  the  Edition  by  Sir  CHARLES 
A.  CAMERON.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
C.  M.  AIRMAN,  D.Sc.,  &c.  95th  Thou 
sand.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  Is. 

JOHK*CT°LL     CHRI5TOPHER       N.t 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (SCOT 
LAND)  ACTS,  1SS3  to  1900;  and  the 
GROUND  GAME  ACT,  1S80.  With 
-Notes,  and  Summary  of  Procedure,  &c. 
By  CHRISTOPHER  N.  JOHNSTON,  K.C., 
LL.D.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  6s. 
net. 

MAJOR     OWEN,     AND    OTHER     TALES. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
JOKAI,   MAURUS. 

TIMAR'S  TWO  WORLDS.  By  MAURUS 
JORAI.  Authorised  Translation  by  Mrs 
HEGAN  KENNARD.  Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 


JORDAN,    HUMFREY. 

MY  LADY  OF  INTRIGUE.  By  HUM- 
FREY  JORDAN.  Crown  Svo,  6s 

THE  JOYOUS  WAYFARER.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

KENDIM,    BEN. 

EASTERN  SONGS.  By  BEN  KENDIM. 
With  Frontispiece  in  Colours  by  Lady 
AILEEN  WELLESLEY.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
not, 

KENNION,   MAJOR   R.    L. 

SPORT  AND  LIFE  IN  THE  FURTHER 
HIMALAYA.  By  MAJOR  R.  L.  KEN 
NION.  With  Illustrations.  Demv  Svo 
12s.  6d.  net. 

BY  MOUNTAIN,  LAKE,  AND  PLAIN 
Being  Sketches  of  Sport  in  Eastern 
Persia.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  75  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
by  the  AUTHOR.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

KER,    PROFESSOR   W.   P. 

THE   DARK  AGES.     "  Periods  of  Euro 
pean  Literature."    By  Professor  W.  P. 
KER.     In  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  5s.  net 
KERR,   JOHN,    LL.D. 

MEMORIES  :  GRAVE  AND  GAY.  By  JOHN 
KERR,  LL.D.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition,  En 
larged.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net 

OTHER    MEMORIES:    OLD  AND  NEW. 

Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 
KINQLAKE,    A.    W. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INVASION  OF 
THE  CRIMEA.  By  A.  W.  KIXGLAKK. 
Complete  in  9  vols.  crown  Svo.  Cheap 
reissue  at  3s.  Od.  each. 

Abridged     Edition     for     Military 

Students.  Revised  by  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
GEORGE  SYDENHAM  CLARKE,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

Atlas  to  accompany  above.     Folio 

9s.  net. 

EOTHEN.     Cheap   Edition.      With   Por 
trait  and  Biographical  Sketch    of  the 
Author.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
KINCiSBUROH,  ^THE     RIGHT    HON. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  IT:  THE  EXPERI 
ENCES  AND  STRUGGLES  OF  A  VOLUNTEER 
OF  1859.  By  The  Right  Hon.  LORD 
KINGSBURGH,  K.C.B.  Demy  Svo,  10s. 
6d.  net. 

KNEIPP,   SEBASTIAN. 

MY  WATER-CURE.  As  Tested  through 
more  than  Thirty  Years,  and  Described 
for  the  Healing  of  Diseases  and  the  Pre 
servation  of  Health.  By  SEBASTIAN 
KNEIPP.  With  a  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Authorised  English 
Translation  from  the  Thirtieth  German 
Edition,  by  A.  de  F.  With  an  Appen 
dix,  containing  the  Latest  Developments 
of  Pfarrer  Kneipp's  System,  and  a  Pre 
face  by  E.  Gerard.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d 
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KNIGHT,    PROFESSOR. 

HUME.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  KNIGHT. 
Feap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

LANG,    ANDREW. 

A  HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND  FROM 
THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION.  By 
ANDREW  LANG.  Complete  in  Foxir  Vol 
umes.  Demy  Svo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

Vol.  I.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis 
piece.     15s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis 
piece.     15s.  net. 

Vol.  III.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis 
piece.     15s.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis 
piece.    20s.  net. 
TENNYSON.    "Modern  English  Writers." 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
A   SHORT   HISTORY   OF   SCOTLAND. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

LAPWORTH,    PROFESSOR. 

INTERMEDIATE  TEXT  -  BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY.  By  CHARLES  LAPWORTH, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Univer 
sity,  Birmingham.  5s. 

LAWSON,    W.    R. 

BRITISH     ECONOMICS.       By    W.     R. 

LAWSON.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo, 

6s.  net. 

AMERICAN     FINANCE.      Second    Edi 
tion.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
JOHN    BULL    AND     HIS    SCHOOLS. 

Crown    Svo,    5s.    net.      New    Edition, 

Paper  Cover,  2s.  net. 
CANADA  AND  THE   EMPIRE.     Crown 

Svo,  6s.  net. 
MODERN   WARS   AND   WAR   TAXES. 

A  Manual  of  Military  Finance.     Crown 

Svo,  (is.  net. 
LEATHAM,    A.    E. 
SPORT   IN    FIVE    CONTINENTS.      By 

A.    E.   LEATHAM.      With  Illustrations. 

Demy  Svo. 
LEHMANN,    R.    C. 
CRUMBS  OF  PITY,  AND  OTHER  VERSES  ; 

TO     WHICH     ARE     ADDED     SlX    LlVES     OF 

GREAT  MEN.  By  R.  C.  LEHMANN, 
author  of  'Anni  Fugaces,'  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net, 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE:  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

LEIGHTON,    GERALD  R.,   M.D. 

THE  LIFE -HISTORY  OF  BRITISH 
SERPENTS,  AND  THEIR  LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.  By  GERALD  R.  LEIGHTON, 
M.D.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 

LEISHMAN,    VERY   REV.   T.,    D.D. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  DIRECTORY. 
Edited,  with  an  ntroduction  and 
Notes,  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  LEISHMAN, 
D.D.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  n°.t. 


LEWIS,    ARTHUR. 

THE  PILGRIM.  By  ARTHUR  LEWIS. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LINDSAY,    REV.   JAMES,    D.D. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THEISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
Rev.  JAMES  LINDSAY,  M.A.,  D.D.,  B.Sc., 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  PROGRESSIVENESS  OF 
MODERN  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ESSAYS,  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSO 
PHICAL.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  FOR  MODERN  THE 
OLOGY.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  net. 

THE  TEACHING  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
MODERN  PULPIT.  Crown  Svo,  Is. 
net. 

STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN  PHILOS 
OPHY.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  net. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BELIEF. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  ESSAYS  —  LITERARY  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
net. 

LITERARY   ESSAYS.     Crown    Svo,    3s. 

6d.  net. 
"LINESMAN." 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BLACK  BASALTES. 
By  ' '  LINESMAN."  With  nearly  300  Illus 
trations.  Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 
LITURGIES  AND  ORDERS  OF 
DIVINE  SERVICE  (CHURCH 
SERVICE  SOCIETY). 

THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  OF 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  (1552). 
With  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON,  M.A., 
of  St  Oswald's,  Edinburgh;  and  THE 
LITURGY  OF  COMPROMISE.  Used  in  the 
English  Congregation  at  Frankfort. 
From  an  Unpublished  MS.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  SPROTT,  D.D.  4s.  net. 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER.  Com 
monly  called  KNOX'S  LITURGY.  Edited 
by  Rev.  G.  W.  SPROTT,  D.D.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

SCOTTISH  LITURGIES  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  JAMES  VI.  Edited  by 
Rev.  G.  W.  SPROTT,  D.D.  4s.  net. 

LITURGY  OF  1637.  Commonly  called 
LAUD'S  LITURGY.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  COOPER,  D.D.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  DIRECTORY. 
Edited  by  Very  Rev.  T.  LEISHMAN,  D.D, 
4s.  net. 

EUCHOLOGION.  A  Book  of  Common 
Order :  Being  Forms  of  Prayer,  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
other  Ordinances  of  the  Church.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  SPROTT,  D.D.  4s.  6d. 
net 
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LOBBAN,   J.    H.,    M.A. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  EXGLIS 
VERSE  FROM  CHAUCER  TO  TH 
PRESENT  DAY.  By  J.  H.  LOBBA.N 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

THE  SCHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ENG 
LISH  VERSE.  Part  I.,  Chaucer  t 
Burns,  cloth,  Is.  net.  Part  II.,  Word.-, 
worth  to  Newbolt,  cloth,  Is.  net.  I 
One  Volume  complete,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

LOCKHART,    J.    O. 

REGINALD      DALTON.        By     J.      G 
LOCKHART.      Illustrated    boards     2s 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ADAM  BLAIR.     Illustrated  boards,  2s 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 
VALERIUS:    A  ROMAN   STORY.      Illus 

trated  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

LOCKHART,    LAURENCE   W.   M. 

DOUBLES  AND  QUITS.  By  LAURENCE 
W.  M.  LOCKHART.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

FAIR  TO  SEE.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MINE  IS  THINE.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LUCAS,    ST  JOHN. 

SAINTS,  SINNERS,  AND  THE  USUAL 
PEOPLE.  By  ST  JOHN  LUCAS.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LYNDEN-BELL,  LIEUT.-COLONEL. 

A  PRIMER  OF  TACTICS,  FORTIFICA 
TION,  TOPOGRAPHY,  AND  MILI- 
TARY  LAW.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  P 
LYNDEN-BELL.  With  Diagrams.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  net. 

MABIE,    HAMILTON   WRIGHT. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURE  AND  CULTURE 
By  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE.  With 
Portrait.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  AND  CULTURE.  Fcap.  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

MCCARTHY,  MICHAEL  j.  F. 

THE     NONCONFORMIST    TREASON; 

OR,   THE  SALE  OK  THE  EMERALD  ISLE. 

By  MICHAEL  J.  F.  MCCARTHY.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
THE     IRISH       REVOLUTION.         The 

Murdering     Timp,     from     the     Land 

League  to  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Vol.   I.        With    numerous    Portraits. 

Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

MacCUNN,    FLORENCE. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  FRIENDS.  By 
FLORENCE  MACCUNN.  With  Portraits. 
Third  Impression.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 

MACDONALD,    NORMAN    DORAN. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW 
(SCOTLAND)  PROCEDURE  ACT, 
1887.  By  NORMAN  DORAN  MACDONALD. 
Revised  by  the  LORD  JUSTICE -CLERK 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 


MACDOUGALL,    J.    PATTEN,    C.B., 
and  J.   M.    DODD,    C.B. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOV 
ERNMENT  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1894. 
THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  GUIDE  FOR  SCOT 
LAND.  By  J.  PATTEN  MACDOU&ALL 
C.B.,  and  J.  M.  DODD,  C.B.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  [in  preparation. 

M'lVER,    IVER. 

AN  IMPERIAL  ADVENTURE  By 
IVER  M'lVER.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CAUGHT  ON  THE  WING.     Crown  Svo 

3s.  6d.  net. 

MACKAY,    LYDIA   MILLER. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  EMIGRANT. 
By  LYDIA  MILLER  MACKAY.  Third  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MACKENZIE,    LORD. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  LAW.  With 
Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of 
France,  England,  and  Scotland.  By 
LORD  MACKENZIE,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Edited  by  JOHN  KIRKPA TRICK,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Advocate,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Svo, 

MACKENZIE,    W.    A. 

ROWTON  HOUSE  RHYMES.  By  W. 
A.  MACKENZIE.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  net. 

MACKINLAY,   J.    M. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRE-REFOR- 
MATION  CHURCH  ON  SCOTTISH 
PLACE-NAMES.  By  J.  M.  MACKIN 
LAY,  F.S.A.  (Scot.)  Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d 
net. 

MACLEOD,    OLIVE. 

CHIEFS  AND  CITIES  OF  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.  Across  Lake  Chad  by  way 
of  British,  French,  and  German  Terri 
tories.  By  OLIVE  MACLEOD.  With  250 
Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Roval  Svo 
16s.  net. 

MACMUNN,    MAJOR    G.    F.    D.5.O., 

PIKE  'AND  CARRONADE.    By  Major 

G.     F.     MACMUNN,     D.S.O.,     R.F  A 
Crown  Svo,  (is. 

MACNAMARA,    RACHEL  SWETE. 

THE  TRANCE.  By  RACHEL  SWETE 
MACNAMARA.  Second  Impression 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  SIBYL  OF  VENICE.    Crown  Svo 
6s. 

SEED  OF  FIRE.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
SPINNERS  IN  SILENCE.     Crown  Svo 
6s. 
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MACPHERSON,    HECTOR. 

BOOKS  TO  READ  AND  HOW  TO 
READ  THEM.  By  HECTOR  MACPHER 
SON.  Second  Impression.  Crown  8vo, 

A  CENTURY  OF  POLITICAL  DEVEL 
OPMENT.  3s.  6d.  net. 

MACPHERSON,   HECTOR,    Jun. 

A  CENTURY'S  PROGRESS  IN  AS 
TRONOMY.  By  HECTOR  MACPHER 
SON,  iun.  Short  demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

THROUGH  THE  DEPTHS  OF  SPACE: 
A  PRIMER  OF  ASTRONOMY.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  net. 

MFm? AKIRK    AND    KING.      By    J.    A. 
MACRAE.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

MAHAFFY,   PROFESSOR. 

DESCARTES.  (Philosophical  Classics 
for  English  Readers.)  By  Professor 
MAHAFFY.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MAIR,    REV.   WILLIAM,    D.D. 

A  DIGEST  OF  LAWS  AND  DECI 
SIONS,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  relating 
to  the  Constitution,  Practice,  and  Affairs 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  With  Notes 
and  Forms  of  Procedure.  By  the  Rev. 
WILLIAM  MAIR,  D.D.  Fourth  Editron, 
Revised  to  date  (1912).  In  1  vol. 
crown  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

SPEAKING ;  OR,  FROM  VOICE  PRODUC 
TION  TO  THE  PLATFORM  AND  PULPIT. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

MALLOCK,    W.    H. 

LUCRETIUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MARSHMAN,  JOHN    CLARK,    C.S.I. 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  From  the  Earli 
est  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
JOHN  CLARK  MARSHMAN,  C.S.I.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  Svo,  6s. 

MARTIN,   SIR  THEODORE,    K.C.B. 

HORACE  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN, 
K  C  B.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

POEMS  OF  GIACOMO  LEOPARDI. 
Translated.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  ^ENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Books  I.-VI. 
Translated.  Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Parti.  Translated 
into  English  Verse.  Second  Edition, 
crown  Svo,  6s.  Ninth  Edition,  fcap. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Part  II.  Trans 
lated  into  English  Verse,  becond  Edi- 


•ujsaio  **.~  JALLADS  OF  HEIN- 
RICH  HEINE.  Done  into  English 
Verse.  Third  Edition.  Small  crown 
Svo,  5s. 


MARTIN,   SIR  THEODORE-cott^. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  BELL,  AND  OTHER 
TRANSLATIONS  FROM  SCHILLER,  GOETHE, 
UHLAND,  AND  OTHERS.  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d. 

MADONNA     PIA:     A    TRAGEDY;    AND 

THREE     OTHER     DRAMAS.        CrOWn     SVO, 

7s.  6d. 
THE     'VITA     NUOVA'     OF     DANTE. 

Translated  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Fourth  Edition.  Small  crown 
Svo,  5s. 

ALADDIN :  A  DRAMATIC  POEM.  By 
ADAM  OEHLENSCHLAEGER.  Fcap.  Svo, 
5s. 

CORREGGIO  :  A  TRAGEDY.  By  OEH 
LENSCHLAEGER.  With  Notes.  Fcap. 
Svo,  3s. 

HELENA  FAUCIT  (LADY  MARTIN).  By 
Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. ,  K.C.V.O. 
With  Five  Photogravure  Plates.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 
By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN  and  Professor 
AYTOUN.  Third  Edition.  With  Intro 
duction  by  Sir  THEODORB  MARTIN. 
Small  crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS  I  KNEW  HER. 
Square  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MARTIN,   HELENA  FAUCIT,  LADY. 

ON  SOME  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 
FEMALE  CHARACTERS.  By  HEL 
ENA  FAUCIT,  LADY  MARTIN.  Dedicated 
ly  permission  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  With  a  Portrait  by 
Lehmann.  Seventh  Edition,  with  a 
new  Preface.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

MASSON,    DAVID. 

MEMORIES  OF  LONDON  IN  THE 
FORTIES.  By  DAVID  MASSON.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MATHESON,    REV.   GEORGE,    D.D. 

CAN  THE  OLD  FAITH  LIVE  WITH 
THE  NEW?  OR,  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
EVOLUTION  AND  REVELATION.  By  the 
Rev.  GEORGE  MATHESON,  D.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PSALMIST  AND  THE  SCIEN 
TIST;  OR,  MODERN  VALUE  OF  THE 
RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENT.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ST 
PAUL.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
5s. 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  MESSAGES  OF 
THE  OLD  RELIGIONS.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SACRED  SONGS.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

MAXWELL,   GEORGE. 

IN  MALAY  FORESTS.  By  GEORGE 
MAXWELL.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 
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MAXWELL,       RIGHT       HON.       SIR 
HERBERT,    BART. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY.  By 
Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL, 
Bart.  Being  one  of  the  Volumes  of  the 
County  Histories  of  Scotland.  With 
Four  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HOLYROOD,  ABBEY  CHURCH, 
PALACE,  AND  ENVIRONS.  Crown 
8vo.  Paper  cover,  6d.  net ;  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

MEAKIN,    ANNETTE   M.    B. 

WHAT  AMERICA  IS  DOING.  Letters 
from  the  New  World.  By  ANNETTE  M. 
B.  MEAKIN.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  Cd.  net. 

MELDRUM,    DAVID  S. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE. 
By  DAVID  S.  MELDRUM.  Third  Impres 
sion.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  MARGREDEL  :  Be 
ing  a  Fireside  History  of  a  Fifeshire 
Family.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

GREY  MANTLE  AND  GOLD  FRINGE. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MELLONE,      SYDNEY      HERBERT, 
M.A.,    D.Sc. 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITI 
CISM  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  By 

SYDNEY     HERBERT     MELLONE,     M.A. 

Lond.,  D.Sc.  Edin.     Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

net. 
LEADERS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
AN      INTRODUCTORY     TEXT -BOOK 

OF  LOGIC.      Fifth  Edition,    Revised. 

Crown  Svo,  5s. 
ELEMENTS         OF         PSYCHOLOGY. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo, 

5s. 
THE   IMMORTAL  HOPE.     Crown  Svo, 

2s.  6d. 
FREDERICK    NIETZSCHE    AND    HIS 

ATTACK  ON  CHRISTIANITY    Demy 

Svo,  paper  cover,  3d. 

MERZ,    JOHN  THEODORE. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  By  JOHN  THEODORE 
MERZ.  Vol.  I.  Third  Impression. 
Post  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  II. 
Second  Impression.  15s.  net.  Vol. 
III. 

LEIBNIZ.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MEYNELL,   MRS. 

JOHN  RUSKIN.  "Modern  English 
Writers."  By  Mrs  MEYNELL.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


MICKLETHWAIT,    ST   J.    G.,    M.A., 

THE  'LICENSING    ACT,    1904.     By 

ST  J.  G.  MICKLETHWAIT,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 
Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

MILL,    GARRETT. 

CAPTAIN  GRANT'S  DESPATCH.  By 
GARRETT  MILL.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MILLAR,    PROFESSOR  J.    H. 

THE    MID-EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

"  Periods  of  European  Literature."  By 
J.  H.  MILLAR.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

MITCHELL,   ALEXANDER  F.,   D.D., 

THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION.  Be 
ing  the  Baird  Lecture  for  ISS'9.  By  the 
late  ALEXANDER  F.  MITCHELL,  D  D 
LL.D.  Edited  by  D.  HAY  FLEMING, 
LL.I).  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author,  by  JAMES  CHRISTIE,  D.D. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MODERN    ENGLISH   WRITERS.     In 

handy  crown  Svo  volumes,  tastefully 
bound,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  By  Professor 
SAINTSBURY.  Second  Impression. 

JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  Mrs  MEYNELL. 
Third  Impression. 

TENNYSON.  By  ANDREW  LAXO. 
Second  Impression. 

HUXLEY.     By  EDWARD  CLODD. 
THACKERAY.     By  CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 

BROWNING.  By  Professor  C.  H. 
HERFORD. 

MOIR,    D.   M. 

LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH,  TAILOR 
IN  DALKEITH.  By  D.  M.  MOIR. 
With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Another  Edition.     Illustrated  cover, 

Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MOMERIE,      REV.     ALFRED     WIL 
LIAMS,    M.A.,    D.Sc.,    LL.D. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL;  AND  OTHER 
SERMONS.  By  Rev.  ALFRED  WILLIAMS 
MOMERIE,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Eighth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo 
5s. 

PERSONALITY.  The  Beginning  and 
End  of  Metaphysics,  and  a  Necessary 
Assumption  in  all  Positive  Philosophy 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 
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MOMERIE,    REV.    A.  W.-contd. 
PREACHING    AND    HEARING;     AND 

OTHER  SERMONS.     Fourth  Edition,  En 
larged.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 
BELIEF     IN     GOD.       Fourth    Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3s. 
THE    FUTURE    OF    RELIGION;    AND 

OTHER  ESSAYS.    Second  Edition.    Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 
THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AND  THE 

ROMISH    SCHISM.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 
ESSAYS     ON     THE     BIBLE.       Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

CHARACTER.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
MODERN  SCEPTICISM  AND  MODERN 

FAITH.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MOMERIE,   MRS. 

DR  ALFRED  MOMERIE.  His  Life  and 
"Work.  By  Mrs  MOMERIE.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

MORICE,    REV.   F.   D. 

PINDAR.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  F.  D.  MORICE. 
Feap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MORISON,  SIRTHEODORE.K.C.I.E., 
and   HUTCHINSON,    GEORGE    P. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  EDWARD  FITZGERALD 
LAW,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.  By  Sir 

THEODORE  MORISON,  K.C.I.E.,  and 
GEORGE  P.  HUTCHIXSON.  With  por 
traits.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

MUNRO,    NEIL. 

THE    DAFT   DAYS.     By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

Third    Impression.      Crown    Svo,    6s. 

Uniform  Edition,  3s.  6d.    Cheap  Edition, 

Is.  net. 
FANCY  FARM.     Crown  Svo,  6s.     Cheap 

Edition,  Is.  net. 

Uniform  Edition  Novels. 

JOHN  SPLENDID.  The  Tale  of  a  Poor 
Gentleman  and  the  Little  Wars  of  Lorn. 
Sixth  Impression.  Crown  bvo,  3s.  6d. 

CHILDREN  OF  TEMPEST :  A  TALE  OF 
THE  OUTER  ISLES.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SHOES  OF  FORTUNE.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

THE  LOST  PIBROCH,  AND  OTHER 
SHEILING  STORIES.  Fourth  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

DOOM  CASTLE :  A  ROMANCE.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

GILIAN  THE  DREAMER.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DAFT  DAYS.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


MUNRO,  ROBERT,  M.A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  BOSNIA- 
HERZEGOVINA  AND  DALMATIA. 
By  ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustra 
tions.  Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

PREHISTORIC  PROBLEMS.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
10s.  net. 

MUNRO,    WILLIAM,    M.A. 

ON  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 
By  WILLIAM  MUNRO,  M.A.,  Her 
Majesty's  Assessor  of  Railways  and 
Canals  for  Scotland.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

MYRES,    PROFESSOR  JOHN   L. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  GEO 
GRAPHY.  By  JOHN  L.  MVRES,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 
Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

NEAVES,    LORD. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  (Ancient  Clas 
sics  for  English  Readers.)  By  Lord 
NEAVES.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

NEWBOLT,    HENRY. 

THE  NEW  JUNE.    By  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

Third  Impression.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE    TWYMANS.      Second  Impression. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NICHOL,    PROFESSOR. 

BACON.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor 
NICHOL.  Fcap.  Svo,  Part  I.,  Is.  net; 
Part  II.,  Is.  net. 

NICHOLSON,  PROFESSOR  H.  AL- 
LEYNE,  and  LYDEKKER,  RICH 
ARD,  B.A. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PALAEONTOLOGY, 
for  the  use  of  Students.  With  a  General 
Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Palae 
ontology.  By  Professor  H.  ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON  and  RICHARD  LYDEKKER, 
B.A.  Third  Edition,  entirely  Rewritten 
and  greatly  Enlarged.  2  vols.  Svo, 
£3.  3s. 

NICOL,    REV.   THOMAS,    D.D. 

RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE 
BIBLE.  Being  the  Croall  Lecture  for 
1898.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  NICOL, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ; 
Author  of '  Recent  Explorations  in  Bible 
Lands.'  Demy  Svo,  9s.  net. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  IN  THE  EARLI 
EST  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Being  the 
Baird  Lecture  for  1907  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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NISBET,   JOHN     D.O3c. 

THE  FORESTER :  A  PRACTICAL  TKEAT 
ISE  ON  BRITISH  FORESTRY  AND  ARBORI 
CULTURE,  FOR  LANDOWNERS,  LAND 
AGENTS,  AND  FORESTERS.  By  JOHN 
NISBET,  D.GEc.  In  2  volumes,  roya 
Svo,  with  285  Illustrations,  42s.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BRITISH  FOR 
ESTRY.  A  Handbook  for  Forest  Ap 
prentices  and  Students  of  Forestry, 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

NOB1LI,    RICCARDO. 

A  MODERN  ANTIQUE  :  A  FLORENTINE 
STORY.  By  RICCARDO  NORILT.  Crown 
8v<>,  6s. 

NOBLE,    EDWARD. 

WAVES  OF  FATE.     By  EDWARD  NOBLE. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
FISHERMAN'S  GAT :  A  STORY  OF  THE 

THAMES  ESTUARY.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NOYES,    ALFRED. 

DRAKE  :  AN  ENGLISH  EPIC.  By  ALFRED 
NOYES.  Books  I. -II  I.  Crown  Svo,  5s 
net.  Books  IV. -XII.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
net. 

The  Complete  Work  in  1  vol.     Crown 

Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
FORTY    SINGING    SEAMEN.      Second 

Impression.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE      ENCHANTED      ISLAND,      AND 

OTHER  POEMS.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE     FOREST     OF     WILD     THYME. 

Illustrated  by  Claude  A.   Shepperson. 

Small  4to,  6s.  net.    Velvet  Calf  Edition, 

10s.  6d.  net. 
COLLECTED   POEMS.     2  vols.     Crown 

Svo,  10s.  net.      Vols.   sold   separately, 

5s.  net.  each. 
ROBIN  HOOD.     Crown  Svo. 

O'BRIEN,  AUBREY,  and  BOLSTER, 
REGINALD. 

CUPID  AND  CARTRIDGES.  ByAuBRKv 
O'BRIEN  AND  REGINALD  BOLSTER.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 
Edition  for  India  and  the  Colonies.  5s. 
net. 

"OLE    LUK-OIE." 

THE  GREEN  CURVE.  By"OLELuK- 
OIE."  Third  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is  net. 

OLIPHANT,    C.    F. 

ALFRED  DE  MUSSET.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By 
C.  F.  OLIPHANT.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

OLIPHANT,   LAURENCE. 

PICCADILLY.  By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 
With  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle 
4s.  6d.  New  Edition,  3s.  6d.  Chear 
Edition,  boards,  2s.  6d. 


OLIPHANT,   MRS. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 

William  Blackwood  and  his  Sons ;  Their 
Magazine  and  Friends.  By  MRS  OLI 
PHANT.  With  Four  Portraits.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
£2,  2s. 

A  WIDOW'S  TALE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
With  an  Introductory  Note  by  J.  M. 
BARRIE.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
6s. 

KATIE  STEWART,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Illustrated  Boards,  2s.  6d. 

VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 
New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

DANTE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CERVANTES.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE.  Illus 
trated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

JOHN:  A  LOVE  STORY.  Illustrated 
boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  RECTOR  and  THE  DOCTOR'S 
FAMILY.  Illustrated  cover,  Is. ;  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

OLIPHANT,   MRS,    and  TARVER,    F. 

MOLIERE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Mrs  OLIPHANT  and  F. 
TARVER.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

OMOND,    T.   S. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  T.  S. 
OMOND.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

O'NEILL,    MOIRA. 

SONGS  OF  THE  GLENS  OF  ANTRIM. 
By  MOIRA  O'NEILL.  Fourteenth  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

OXENDEN,   MAUD. 

THE  STORY  OF  ESTHER.  By  MAUD 
OXENDEN.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

AGE    AND   LAPWORTH. 

INTERMEDIATE  TEXT  -  BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY.  By  Professor  LAPWORTH. 
Founded  on  Dr  Page's  '  Introductory 
Text-Book  of  Geology.'  Crown  Svo,  5s*. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEO 
LOGY.  New  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  Professor  LAPWORTH. 
Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINA- 
TOR.  Crown  Svo,  sewed.  Pd. 
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PATERSON,    JOHN   W.,    Ph.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AGRICUTURAL  BOT 
ANY.  From  the  German  of  Dr  A.  B. 
Frank,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Agricul 
tural  College,  Berlin.  With  over  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

PATTISON,    R.    P.    DUNN. 

HISTORY  OF  TBE  9lsr  ARGYLL 
SHIRE  HIGHLANDERS.  By  R.  P. 
DUNN  PATTISON.  With  Maps  and  Illus 
trations.  Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

PAUL,   SIR  JAMES   BALFOUR. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMPANY 
OF  ARCHERS,  THE  QUEEN'S  BODY 
GUARD  FOR  SCOTLAND.  By  Sir  JAMES 
BALFOUR  PAUL,  Advocate  of  the  Scot 
tish  Bar.  Crown  4to,  with  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  £2,  2s. 

PEARSE,    COLONEL. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  MILI 
TARY  SERVICES  OF  VISCOUNT 
LAKE,  BARON  LAKE  OF  DELHI  AND 
LASWAREE,  1744-1808.  By  Colonel  HUGH 
PEARSE.  With  Portraits,  &c.  Demy 
Svo,  15s.  net.j 

PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERA 
TURE.  Edited  by  Professor  SAINTS- 
BURY.  For  List  of  Vols.,  see  p,  32. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited  by 
WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  St 
Andrews.  Cheap  Re-issue  in  Shilling 
Volumes  net.  For  List  of  Vols.,  see  p.  32. 

PIELE,    LIEUT.-COLONEL  S.   C.   F. 

LAWN  TENNIS  AS  A  GAME  OF 
SKILL.  By  Lieut. -Col.  S.  C.  F.  PIELE. 
Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

POLLOK,    ROBERT,    A.M. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME :  A  POEM.  By 
ROBERT  POLLOK,  A.M.  New  Edition. 
With  Portrait.  Fcap.  Svo,  gilt  top, 
2s.  6d. 

PORTER,    MARY   BLACKWOOD. 

JOHN  BLACKWOOD,  EDITOR  AND 
PUBLISHER.  By  MARY  BLACKWOOD 
PORTER.  With  Two  Portraits  and  view 
of  Strathtyrum.  Demy  Svo,  21s. 

POTTS,    A.    W.,    M.A.,     LL.D.,    and 
DARNELL,    REV.   C.,    M.A. 

AUDITUS  FACILIORES.  An  Easy 
Latin  Construing  Book,  with  Vocabu 
lary.  By  A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Late  Headmaster  of  the  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  and  the 
Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A.,  Late  Head 
master  of  Cargilfleld  Preparatory  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  Scholar  of  Pembroke 
and  Downing  Colleges,  Cambridge 
Is.  6d.  net. 


POTTS  and   DARNELL— contd. 

ADITUS  FACILIORES  GR^CI.  An 
easy  grade  construing  book.  With 
complete  vocabulary.  Fcap  Svo,  3s. 

POTTS,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
HEARD,  W.  A.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

C  AMEN  ARUM  FLOSCULOS  in  Usum 
Fettesianorum  decerptos  notis  quibus- 
dam  illustraverunt  A.  GUL.  POTTS, 
M.A.,  LL.D.;  GUL.  A.  HEARD,  M.A., 
LL.D.  New  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 
PRESTON-THOMAS,  H.,  C.B. 

THE  WORK  AND  PLAY  OF  A 
GOVERNMENT  INSPECTOR.  By 
HERBERT  PRESTON-THOMAS,  C.B.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN 
BURNS,  M.P.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

PRINGLE  -  PATTISON,  A.  SETH, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY.  A  Compari 
son  of  the  Scottish  and  German  Answers 
to  Hume.  Balfour  Philosophical  Lec 
tures,  University  of  Edinburgh.  By 
A.  SETH  PRINGLE  -  PATTISON,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
Edinburgh  University.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 

MAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  COSMOS,  AND 
OTHER  ESSAYS.  Second  Edition,  En 
larged.  Post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  THEISM.  De 
livered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  Celebration  of  Princeton 
University.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  RADICALS, 
AND  OTHER  ESSAYS,  including  Chapters 
reprinted  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
in  Kant  and  Hegel.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

PUBLIC  GENERAL  STATUTES 
AFFECTING  SCOTLAND  from 
1707  to  1847,  with  Chronological 
Table  and  Index.  3  vols.  large  Svo, 
£3,  3s.  Also  Published  Annually,  with 
General  Index. 

§"  (SIR  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH). 
OCKEN  AND  HUNKEN.  By  "Q" 
(Sir  A.  T.  QuiLLER-Coucn).  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

RANJITS1NHJI,    PRINCE. 
THE   JUBILEE   BOOK    OF   CRICKET. 
By  PRINCE  RANJITSINHJI. 
Popular  Edition.     With  107  full-page 
Illustrations.    Sixth  Edition.    Large 
crown  Svo,  6s. 
REEVE,    HENRY,    C.B. 
PETRARCH.     (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)    By  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 
REYNARD,    CAPTAIN   F. 
THE     HISTORY     OF      THE      NINTH 
LANCERS   FROM    1715   to  190 «.     By 
Capt.  F.  REYNARD.     Royal  Svo,  42s.  net. 
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RICHARDS,    H.    QRAHAME. 

RICHARD  SOMERS.     By  H.  GRAHAME 

RICHARDS.     Crown  8vo,  6«. 
LUCREZIA     BORGIA'S     ONE     LOVE. 

Second  Impression.     Crown  8vo,  6s 

RICHARDSON,   MAJOR   E.    H. 

WAR,  POLICE,  AND  WATCH  DOGS. 
By  Major  E.  H.  RICHARDSON.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

RIVETT-CARNAC,   J.    H.,    C.I.E. 

MANY  MEMORIES  OF  LIFE  IN 
INDIA,  AT  HOME,  AND  ABROAD. 
By  J.  H.  RIVETT-CARNAC,  C.I.E.  With 
Portraits.  Second  Impression.  Demy 
Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

ROBERTSON,  PROFESSOR  CROOM. 

HOBBES.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  CROOM 
ROBERTSON.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

ROBERTSON,   JAMES,    D.D. 

EARLY  RELIGIONS  OF  ISRAEL.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 

[In  the  press. 

THE  POETRY  AND  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  PSALMS.  The  Croall  Lec 
tures,  1893-94.  By  JAMES  ROBERTSON, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Demy  Svo, 
12s. 

ROBERTSON,   JOHN   G.,    Ph.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERA 
TURE.  By  JOHN  G.  ROBERTSON, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German,  University 
of  London.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

SCHILLER  AFTER  A  CENTURY. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

RONALDSHAY,    EARL   OF,   M.P. 

ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  EMPIRE  IN 
ASIA.  By  the  EARL  OF  RONALDSHAY, 
M.P.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 

SPORT  AND  POLITICS  UNDER  AN 
EASTERN  SKY.  With  numerous  Il 
lustrations  and  Maps.  Royal  Svo,  21s. 
net. 

A  WANDERING  STUDENT  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST.  With  Maps  and  60  Illus 
trations.  2  vols.  short  demy  Svo,  21s. 
net. 

AN  EASTERN  MISCELLANY.  Demy 
Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

RUTHERFURD,  J.    H. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LINLITH- 
GOW  AND  STIRLINGSHIRE  HUNT. 
From  1775  to  the  present.  By  J.  H. 
RUTHERFURD.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 


RUTLAND,    DUKE   OF,    G.C.B. 

NOTES  OF  AN  IRISH  TOUR  IN  184fi. 
By  the  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  G.C.B. 
(LORD  JOHN  MANNERS).  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

RUTLAND,    DUCHESS  OF. 

THE  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF 
JANETTA,  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND. 
By  the  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND  (LADY 
JOHN  MANNERS).  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  post  Svo,  15s.  net. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  BAD-HOMBURG. 
Comprising  a  Short  Account  of  the 
Women's  Associations  of  Germany  under 
the  Red  Cross.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

SOME  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 
of  the  Later  Years  of  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  K.G.  Sixth  Edition.  6d. 

SOME  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  of 
Easily  Accessible  Reading  and  Recrea 
tion  Rooms  and  Free  Libraries.  With 
Remarks  on  Starting  and  Maintaining 
them.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  Is. 

ENCOURAGING  EXPERIENCES  of 
Reading  and  Recreation  Rooms,  Aims 
of  Guilds,  Nottingham  Social  Guide, 
Existing  Institutions,  &c.,  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  Is. 

ST  QUINTIN,    COLONEL  T.   A. 

CHANCES  OF  SPORTS  OF  SORTS. 
By  Colonel  T.  A.  ST  QUINTIN.  Illus 
trated.  Demy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

SAINTSBURY,    PROFESSOR. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM  AND 
LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE. 
From  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  GEOROE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  3 
vols.  demy  Svo.  Vol.  I.— Classical  and 
Mediaeval  Criticism.  16s.  net.  Vol.  II. 
—From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Decline 
of  Eighteenth  Century  Orthodoxy.  20s. 
net.  Vol.  III.  — Nineteenth  Century. 
20s.  net. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  "Modern  Eng 
lish  Writers."  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE 
AND  THE  RISE  OF  ALLEGORY 

(12TH  AND   13TH   CENTURIES).      "Periods 

of  European  Literature."  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

THE  EARLIER  RENAISSANCE. 
"Periods  of  European  Literature." 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  LATER  NINETEENTH  CEN 
TURY.  "Periods  of  European  Litera 
ture."  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  CRITIC 
ISM.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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SALMON,    ARTHUR   L. 

SONGS  OF  A  HEART'S  SURRENDER. 

By  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 
LIFE    OF    LIFE,    AND    OTHER    POEMS. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
LYRICS    AND    VERSES.      Crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d. 
A    BOOK    OF    VERSES.      Crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d.  net. 
WEST    COUNTRY    VERSES.        Crown 

Svo,  3s.  net. 
A    LITTLE    BOOK  OF  SONGS.     Fcap. 

Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  NEW  BOOK  OF  VERSE.     Fcap.  Svo, 

•2s.  6d.  net. 

SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 

Issued  by  a  CONFERENCE  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  SCOT 
LAND.  iSmo,  ^d. 

"SCOLOPAX." 

A      BOOK      OF      THE      SNIPE.       By 

"  SCOLOPAX."    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

SCOTT,   SIR  J.   GEORGE,    K.C.I. E. 

CURSED  LUCK.  By  Sir  J.  GEORGE 
SCOTT,  K.C.I.E.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SCOTT,    MICHAEL. 

TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG.  By  MICHAEL 
SCOTT.  New  Edition.  With  19  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 
Illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SCOTTISH   TEXT   SOCIETY  PUBLI 
CATIONS.     For  List  of  Vols.,  see  p.  29. 

SCOTTISH    BANKERS    MAGAZINE. 

The  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers 
in  Scotland.  Quarterly,  Is.  net. 

SCUDAMORE,    CYRIL. 

BELGIUM  AND  THE  BELGIANS. 
By  CYRIL  SCUDAMORE.  With  Illustra 
tions.  Square  crown  Svo,  6s. 

SELLAR,    E.    M. 

RECOLLECTIONS  AND  IMPRES 
SIONS.  By  E.  M.  SELLAK.  With 
Eight  Portraits.  Fourth  Impression. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

SELLAR,   EDMUND. 

MUGGINS    OF   THE    MODERN   SIDE. 

By  EDMUND  SELLAR.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
GLENTYRE.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
WHERE  EVERY  PROSPECT  PLEASES. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SETH,   JAMES,   M.A. 

A  STUDY  OF  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES. 
By  JAMES  SETH,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


SHARPLEY,    H. 

ARISTOPHANES— PAX.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  SHARP- 
LBY.  Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

SHAW,    WILLIAM. 

SECURITIES       OVER      MOVEABLES. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Request 
of  the  Society  of  Accountants  in  Edin 
burgh,  the  Institute  of  Accountants 
and  Actuaries  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
Institute  of  Bankers  in  Scotland  in 
1902-3.  Demy  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SHEEPSHANKS,    RICHARD. 

HECTOR  AND  ACHILLES:  A  TALE 
OF  TROY.  Illustrated  by  J.  FINNE- 
MORE.  Rendered  into  English  after  the 
Chronicle  of  Homer  by  RICHARD 
SHEEPSHANKS.  Square  crown  Svo,  5s. 
net. 

SIME,   JAMES,   M.A. 

SCHILLER.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  By  JAMES  SIME,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

SIMPSON,  PROFESSOR  J.  Y.,  D.Sc. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  SIBERIA.  Some 
Account  of  the  Great  Siberian  Iron 
Road:  The  Prisons  and  Exile  System. 
By  Professor  J.  Y.  SIMPSON,  D.Sc. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Demy  Svo,  16s. 

SIMPSON,    VIOLET  A. 

IN  FANCY'S  MIRROR.  By  VIOLET  A. 
SIMPSON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SINCLAIR,    EDITH. 

HIS   HONOUR   AND   HIS    LOVE.     By 

EDITH  SINCLAIR.     Crown  Svo.  »5s. 

SINCLAIR,    ISABEL  G. 

THE  THISTLE  AND  FLEUR  DE  LYS. 
BY  ISABEL  G.  SINCLAIR.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  net. 

SKELTON,   SIR  JOHN,    K.C.B. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.  A  New  Edition.  Revised  bv 
JAMES  PATTEN  MACDOUGALL,  C.B.,  Ad 
vocate,  Secretary  to  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board  for  Scotland,  Joint-Author 
of  '  The  Parish  Council  Guide  for  Scot 
land,'  and  ABIJAH  MURRAY,  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SKRINE,    F.    H. 

FONTE-NOY,  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN'S 
SHARE  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION.  By  F.  H.  SKRINE.  With 
Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  21s.  net, 

SLATER,  FRANCIS  CAREY. 

FROM  MIMOSA  LAND.  By  FRANCIS 
CAREY  SLATER.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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SMITH,   PROFESSOR  Q.  GREGORY. 

THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  G. 
GREGORY  SMITH,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Pro 
fessor  of  English  Literature,  Belfast 
University.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


SPECIMENS      OF      MIDDLE 
Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


SCOTS. 


SNELL,    F.   J. 

THE         FOURTEENTH        CENTURY. 

"  Periods  of  European  Literature."    By 
F.  J.  SNELL.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

"SON   OF  THE   MARSHES,    A." 

WITHIN  AN  HOUR  OF  LONDON 
TOWN  :  AMONG  WILD  BIRDS  AND  THEIR 
HAUNTS.  Edited  by  J.  A.  OWEN. 
Cheap  Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

WITH  THE  WOODLANDERS  AND 
BY  THE  TIDE.  Cheap  Uniform  Edi 
tion.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  SURREY  HILLS.  Cheap  Uniform 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s,  6d. 

ANNALS  OF  A  FISHING  VILLAGE. 
Cheap  Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 


SORLEY,    PROF.,    Litt.D.,    LL.D. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  NATURALISM.  By 
W.  R.  SORLEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

RECENT    TENDENCIES    IN    ETHICS. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


SPROTT,    GEORGE    W.,    D.D. 

THE  WORSHIP  AND  OFFICES  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  GEORGE  W.  SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 
Commonly  known  as  JOHN  KNOX'S 
LITURGY.  With  Historical  Introduction 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  Crown  Svo 
4s.  6d.  net. 

SCOTTISH  LITURGIES  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  JAMES  VI.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Crown 
Svo,  4s.  net. 

EUCHOLOGION.  A  Book  of  Common 
Order.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


ST  £vXP£W£  UNIVERSITY  CAL 
ENDAR.  Printed  and  Published  for 
the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown  Svo 
2s.  6d.  net. 

ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  L.L  A 
CALENDAR.  Printed  and  Published 
for  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown 
Svo,  Is. 

STEEVENS,    G.    W. 

THINGS  SEEN:  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MEN, 
CITIES,  AND  BOOKS.  By  the  late  G.  W. 
STEEVENS.  Edited  by  G.  S.  STREET 
With  a  Memoir  by  W.  E.  HENLEY,  and 
a  Photogravure  reproduction  of  Collier's 
Portrait,  Memorial  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  LADYSM1TH 
and  EGYPT  IN  1898.  Memorial  Edi 
tion.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

IN  INDIA.  With  Map.  Memorial  Edi 
tion.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR.  Mem 
orial  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  (5s. 

GLIMPSES     OF     THREE      NATIONS. 

Memorial  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MONOLOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD.  Mem 
orial  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

STEPHENS. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM;  dealing 
exhaustively  with  every  Branch  of 
Agriculture.  Edited  by  JAMES  MAC- 
DONALD,  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland.  With  over  700  Illustrations 
and  Animal  Portraits.  In  Six  Divisional 
Volumes  at  10s.  6d.  net  each ;  or  Three 
Volumes  of  over  500  pages  each,  price 
21s.  net  per  Volume.  Each  Volume  sold 
separately. 

LAND  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT.  With 
346  Illustrations  and  S  Plans  of  Farm 
Buildings.  Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 

FARM  CROPS.  With  354  Illustrations. 
Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 

FARM  LIVE  STOCK.  With  77  Illustra 
tions  and  84  Animal  Portraits.  Royal 
Svo,  21s.  net. 

STEVENSON,    G.    H. 

THE  SILVER  SPOON.  By  G.  H. 
STEVENSON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

STEWART,   CHARLES. 

HAUD  IMMEMOR.  Reminiscences  of 
Legal  and  Social  Life  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1850-1900.  By  CHARLES 
STEWART.  With  10  Photogravure  Plates. 
Royal  Svo  7s.  6d. 
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STEWART  and  CUFF. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING.  By  ISLA 
STEWART,  Matron  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London ;  and  HERBERT  E. 
CUFF,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer 
for  General  Purposes  to  the  Metro 
politan  Asylums'  Board,  London  ;  late 
Medical  Superintendent,  North-Eastern 
Fever  Hospital,  Tottenham,  London. 
Revised  by  H.  E.  CUFF  ;  assisted  by 
B.  CUTLER,  Assistant  Matron  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Third  Edi 
tion.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  Also  in  2 
volumes,  each  3s.  6d.  net. 

STODDART,    ANNA  M. 

LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  HANNAH 
E.  PIPE.  By  ANNA  M.  STODDART. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net. 

STORMONTH,    REV.   JAMES. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  PRONOUNCING,  ETYMO 
LOGICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY.  By  the 
Rev.  JAMES  STORMONTH.  Revised  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  PHELP.  Library  Edition. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Supple 
ment.  Imperial  8vo,  handsomely  bound 
in  half  morocco,  18s.  net. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  PRONOUNC 
ING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENG 
LISH  LANGUAGE.  Including  a  very 
Copious  Selection  of  Scientific  Terms. 
For  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as 
a  Book  of  General  Reference.  The  Pro 
nunciation  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  PHELP,  M.A.  Cantab.  A  New 
Edition.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  BAYNE. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  1082.  5s.  net. 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  PRO 
NOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATORY.  Thor 
oughly  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  WIL 
LIAM  BAYNE.  16mo,  7d.  net. 

SWAYNE,   Q.   C. 

HERODOTUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  G.  C.  SWATNE. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

SYLLABUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  IN 
STRUCTION  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued  by  a  CONFERENCE  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  SCOT 
LAND.  18mo,  Id. 

SYNGE,    M.    B. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
M.  B.  SYNGE.  With  Coloured  Frontis 
pieces  and  numerous  Illustrations  by 
E.  M.  SYNGE,  A.R.E.,  and  Maps.  2 
vols.,  3s.  6d.  each  net. 

TABLE     OF    FEES     FOR    CONVEY 
ANCING,  &c.     4to.    Roxburgh,  3s.  6d.  ; 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 


THACKERAY,   MISS. 

MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  Miss 
THACKERAY.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

THEOBALD,  FRED.  V.,  M.A.(Cantab.) 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  By  FRED.  V.  THEOBALD. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  8s.  6d. 

THOMSON,  COLONEL  AN- 
STRUTHER. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FIFE  LIGHT 
HORSE.  By  Colonel  ANSTRUTHER 
THOMSON.  With  numerous  Portraits. 
Small  4to,  21s.  net 

THOMSON,    DAVID. 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  FLOWER- 
GARDEN.  By  DAVID  THOMSON. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THOMSON,   WILLIAM. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE 
VINE.  By  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Tweed 
Vineyards.  Tenth  Edition.  SYO,  5s. 

THORBURN,   S.   S. 

ASIATIC     NEIGHBOURS.      By     S.    S. 

THORBURN.     With  Two  Maps.     Demy 

Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
THE  PUNJAB  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
INDIA'S  SAINT  AND  THE  VICEROY. 

A  Novel.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THURSTON,    KATHERINE   CECIL. 

THE  CIRCLE.  By  KATHERINE  CECIL 
THURSTON.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P.  Fifteenth  Im 
pression,  crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 
Is.  net.  People's  Edition,  6d. 

THE  MYSTICS.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  FLY  ON  THE  WHEEL.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

TIELE,    PROFESSOR,    Litt.D.,   &c. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
RELIGION.  Part  I.  — Morphological. 
Part  II.  — Ontological.  Being  the  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Univer 
sity'  of  Edinburgh  in  1896-98.  By  C. 
P.  TIELE,  Theol.D.,  Litt.D.  (Bonon.), 
Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the  University 
of  Leiden.  In  2  vols.  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net  each. 

TIME,    MARK. 

A  DERELICT  EMPIRE.  By  MARK 
TIME.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HIGH 
LAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Pub 
lished  Annually,  price  5s. 
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TRAVERS,  GRAHAM  (Margaret  Todd, 

THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE.  A  Novel. 
By  GRAHAM  TRAVERS  (Margaret  Todd, 
M.D.)  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

WINDYHAUGH.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FELLOW  TRAVELLERS.  Fourth  Edi 
tion.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

TROLLOPE,    ANTHONY. 

CAESAR.     (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)      By    ANTHONY     TROLLOPE. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
TROLLOPE,    HENRY  M. 

CORNEILLE  AXU  RACINE.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By 
HENRY  M.  TROLLOPE.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 
net. 

TRUSCOTT,    L.    PARRY. 

THE    MARRIAGE    OF    AMINTA.      By 

L.  PARRY  TRUSCOTT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
TULLOCH,    PRINCIPAL. 

PASCAL.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Principal  TULLOCH. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

TURNER,      STANLEY      HORSFALL, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LOCAL  TAXA 
TION  IX  SCOTLAXD.  By  STANLEY 
HORSFALL  TURNER,  M.A.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

VAUGHAN,    PROFESSOR  C.    E. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.  By  Pro 
fessor  C.  E.  VACGHAN.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

VEITCH,    PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  VEITCH. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

VERNEDE,    R.    E. 

AX  IGNORANT  IX  INDIA.  By 
R.  E.  VERNEDE.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

VOYAGE  OF  THE   "SCOTIA,"  THE. 

Being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of  Ex 
ploration  in  Antarctic  Seas.  By  THREE 
or  THE  STAFF.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

WADDELL,   REV.  P.  HATELY,  D.D. 

ESSAYS  OX  FAITH.  By  Rev.  P. 
HATELY  WADDELL,  D.D.  Crown  Svo, 
?s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  OX  MODERN  MYSTI 
CISM.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

WAKE,    LUCY. 

LADY  WAKE'S  REMINISCENCES. 
By  LUCY  WAKE.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Demy  Svo,  12s.  «d.  net. 

WALFORD,    E. 

JUVENAL.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  By  E.  WALFORD.  Fear. 
Svo,  Is.  net. 


WALLACE,    PROFESSOR. 

KANT.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  WAL 
LACE.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

WARREN,   SAMUEL. 

DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 
By  SAMUEL  WARREN.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ; 
boards,  2s. ;  paper  cover,  Is. 

NOW  AND  THEN.  The  Lily  and  the 
Bee.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Develop 
ment  of  the  Present  Age.  4s.  6d. 

WATSON,    GILBERT. 

THE  SKIPPER.  By  GILBERT  WATSON. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WATT,   MACLEAN. 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  By  MACLEAN 
WATT.  Is.  6d. ;  leather,  2s. 

WEIGALL,   ARTHUR   E.    P. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  UPPER  EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS.  By  ARTHUR  E.  P.  WEIGALL. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  AKH- 
NATON,  PHARAOH  OF  EGYPT. 
Illustrated.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.  Chapters  on  Ancient  Egyp 
tian  History  and  Archeology.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  Ts.  6d.  net. 

WENLEY,        PROFESSOR,         D.Sc., 
D.Phil. 

ASPECTS  OF  PESSIMISM.  By  R.  M 
WENLEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  D.Phil.,  Pro 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  U.S.A.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHIBLEY,   CHARLES. 

THACKERAY.        "Modern      English 

Writers."       By     CHARLES     WHIBLEY. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
WILLIAM    PITT.      With   Portraits  and 

Caricatures.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
AMERICAN    SKETCHES.      Crown  Svo, 

6s. 

WHISPER,   A. 

KING  AND  CAPTIVE.    By  A.  WHISPER. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE  SINISTER  NOTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHITE,    REV.   JAMES. 

SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN,  NIGHTS 
AT  MESS,  &c.  By  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE. 
Illustrated  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is  fii 

WHYTE,    ADAM   GOWANS. 

1HE    TEMPLETON   TRADITION.      By 
ADAM  GOWANS  WHYTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
YELLOWSANDS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WILSON,    CHRISTOPHER. 

THE  MISSING  MILLIONAIRE.  By 
CHRISTOPHER  WILSON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF  DELILAH.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 
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William    Blackwood   &   Sons'   List. 


WILSON,    LADY. 

LETTERS  FROM  INDIA.  By  LADY 
WILSON.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WILSON,    PROFESSOR. 

WORKS     OF     PROFESSOR     WILSON. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Professor 
FERRIKR.  12  vols.  crown  Svo,  £2,  8s. 

THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIAN2E.  4  vols., 
16s. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICAL  AND  IMAGINATIVE. 
4  vols.,  16s. 

CHRISTOPHER  IN  HIS  SPORTING- 
JACKET.  2  vols.,  8s. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOT 
TISH  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  4s. 

ISLE     OF     PALMS,     CITY     OF     THE 

PLAGUE,    AND   OTHER   POEMS.      4s, 

WINRAM,   JAMES. 

VIOLIN  PLAYING  and  VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT.  By  JAMES  WINRAM. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

WORSLEY,      PHILIP      STANHOPE, 
M.A. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza. 
By  PHILIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEY,  M.A. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 


WOTHERSPOON,    H.   J.,    M.A. 

KYRIE  ELEISON  ("LORD,  HAVE 
MERCY  ").  A  Manual  of  Private  Prayers. 
With  Notes  and  Additional  Matter.  By 
H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON,  M.A.,  of  St  Os 
wald's,  Edinburgh.  Cloth,  red  edges, 
Is.  net;  limp  leather,  Is.  6d.  net. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER.  Being  Part  1. 
of  '  Kyrie  Eleison.'  Cloth,  limp,  Gd. 
net. 


THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  OF 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  (1552), 

ALONG  WITH  THE  LlTURGY  OF  COM 
PROMISE.  Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  net. 

YATE,  LIEUT.- COLONEL,  M.P. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN.  By  Lieut  - 
Colonel  C.  E.  YATE,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Demy  Svo,  21s. 

NORTHERN  AFGHANISTAN  ;  OR,  LET 
TERS  FROM  THE  AFGHAN  BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION.  With  Route  Maps.  Demy 
Svo,  ISs. 


BLACKWOODS' 

Shilling     Editions    of    Popular 
Novels. 

Bound  in  Cloth.    With  Coloured  Illustration  on  Wrapper. 


THE  DAFT  DAYS. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE. 

By  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,    V.C. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

CANDLES  IN  THE   WIND. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

SARACINESCA. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH. 

By  BETH  ELLIS. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P. 

By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 


"PIP  ":  A  Romance  of  Youth. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

THE  RED  NEIGHBOUR. 

By  W.  J.  ECCOTT. 

THE  GREEN  CURVE. 

By  OLE  LuK-OiE. 

THE  RIGHT  STUFF. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

IN    HIGHLAND    HARBOURS 
WITH  PARA    HANDY. 

By  HUGH  FOULIS. 

A   MAN'S  MAN. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

FANCY  FARM. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
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Scottish  fteyt  Society 


THIS  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
editing  texts  in  Early  and  Middle  Scots.  Two  parts  or  volumes, 
extending  to  not  less  than  400  pages,  are  published  annually  ;  but 
additional  parts  or  volumes  are  issued  when  the  funds  permit.  They 
are  printed  in  uniform  style,  octavo,  and  are  issued  (a)  in  paper  covers, 
or  (6)  bound  in  half-leather  (maroon),  with  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  and 
gilt  lettering.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  £1,  Is.  (One  Guinea), 
payable  in  advance.  Specimen  Volumes  may  be  seen  at  the  Society's 
Printers,  Messrs  William  Blackwood  &  'Sons,  45  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  37  Paternoster  Row,  London,  or  in  any  of  the  libraries 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

Note. — The  volumes  have  been  issued  in  half-leather  since  1897.  Earlier  volumes 
are  in  paper  covers  only  ;  but  they  may  be  bound  to  the  Society's  pattern 
at  the  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  volume.  Most  of  the  back  volumes  are  in  print, 
and  may  be  purchased  by  subscribers.  Particulars  of  price,  &c.,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Treasurer. 


LIST    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Kingis  Qualr,  together  with  A  Bal 
lad  of  Good  Counsel.  By  King  James  I. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  113  and  Iv. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part  I. 
Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.  160  and 


The  Court  of  Venus,  By  lohne  Holland, 
1575.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  231  and  xxxii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.    Part 

II.  Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.169 
and  vi. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.     Part  I. 

Translated  into  Scottish  from  the  original 
Latin  by  Father  James  Dalrymple. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  130  and  iv. 

Schir  William  Wallace,  Knight  of 
Ellerslie.  Part  I.  By  Henry  the  Min 
strel,  commonly  known  as  Blind  Harry. 
Edited  by  James  Moir,  M.A.  pp.  181. 

The  Wallace.  Part  II.  Edited  by  James 
Moir,  M.A.  pp.  193. 


Sir  Tristrem.  With  Introduction,»Xotes, 
and  Glossary.  Edited  by  G.  P.  M'Neill, 
M.A.  pp.  148  and  xlviii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part   I.     Edited    by    James    Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     pp.  176  and  vii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  II.      Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     pp.  160  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part   III.     Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.    pp.  96  and  Ivii. 

Gau's  Richt  Vay  to  the  Kingdome  of 
Heuine.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Mitchell,  D.D.  pp.  130  and  Iviii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  (Fourteenth 
Century).  Part  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp.  224  and  v. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  II. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  270  and  xxvi. 

Niniane  WinJet's  Works.  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  King  Hewison.  pp.  140 
and  cxx. 
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The  Poems  of  William   Dunbar.    Part 

III.  Introduction.   By  M.  J.  G.  Mackay, 
LL.D.     pp.  cclxxxiii. 

The  Wallace.  Part  III.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  James  Moir, 
M.A.  pp.  189  and  liv. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  IT.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
386  and  iii. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  III. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  262  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  I.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  220 

and  vi. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

IV.  Containing  the  first  portion  of  the 
Notes.     By  the  Rev.   W.   Gregor,  LL.D. 
pp.  244. 

Niniane  Win3et's  Works.  Vol.  II. 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King 
Hewison.  pp.  203  and  xxxiii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  III.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
192  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  181 
and  lix. 

Legends     of     tne    Saints.      Part  IV. 

Completing   the    Text.      Edited   by  the 

Rev.    W.    M.    Metcalfe,    M.A.      pp.  285 
and  iii. 

The  Vernacular  Writings  of  George 
Buchanan.  Edited  by  P.  Hume  Brown, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  75  and  xxxviii. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  I.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  187  and  vi. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  III.  Containing 
first  portion  of  Notes.  By  James  Crans 
toun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  188  and  iii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

V.  Completion  of  Notes  and  Glossary. 
By  the    Rev.    W.    Gregor,   LL.D.      And 
Appendix,  by  M.   J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D. 
pp.  291. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  IV.  Completion  of 
Notes,  Appendix,  Glossary,  and  Index  of 
Proper  Names.  By  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  186  and  xii. 

Harbour's  Bruce.  Parti.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  351  and  iii. 


Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  4SO  and  viii. 

Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  III.  Introduc 
tion.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  cxi. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B.  Part  IV. 
Completion  of  Text,  with  Notes,  Glossary, 
&c.  By  William  Murison,  M.A.  pp.  328 
and  vii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.    Part  V.    Notes 

(first  portion).  By  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  256  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Scott.  Edited 
by  James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  218 
and  xxii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  VI.  Com 
pletion  of  Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  240 
and  1. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  II.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  294  and  xc. 

The  dude  and  Godlie  Ballatis.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mitchell,  D.D. 
pp.  338  and  cliv. 

The  Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.1. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp.  306 
and  xxvii. 

Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  II. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp. 
345  and  iii. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  JSneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  414  and  clx. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  'Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  .Eneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  478  and  xii. 

Gilbert  of  the  Haye's  Prose  MS.  (1456). 

Vol.  1.  TheEukc  of  the  Law  of  Army s,  or 
Buke  of  Bataillis.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Stevenson,  pp.  303  and  cvii. 

Catholic  Tractates  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (1573-1600).  Edited  by 
Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  pp.  308 
and  Ixiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots,  being 
Purvey's  Revision  of  Wycliffe's  Version, 
turned  into  Scots  by  Murdoch  Nisbet 

£1520).      Edited    by    Thomas  Graves 
w,  LL.D.     Vol.  I.    pp.  300  and  xxxvii. 

Livy's  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Translated  into  Scots  by 
John  Bellenden  (1533).  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A.  pp.  305  and 
xvii. 
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The  Poems  of  Alexander  Hume  (?  1557- 
1609).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lawson,  B.D.  pp.  279  and  Ixxiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  II. 
pp.  367  and  ix. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun  (c.  1420).  Printed  on  Par 
allel  Pages  from  the  Cottonian  and  Wemyss 
MSS.,  with  the  Variants  of  the  other  Texts. 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours.  Vol.  II.  (Text, 
Vol.  I.)  pp.  351  and  xix. 

Livy's  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Completion  of  Text,  with 
Notes  and  Glossary.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Craigie,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  pp.  408. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  III. 
pp.  397  and  xiii. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)  pp.  497  and  xiv. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  IV.  (Text,  Vol.  III.)  pp.  435  and  xi. 


The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed 
ited  by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

II.  (Text,  Vol  I.)    pp.  327  and  xxi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  V.  (Text,  Vol.  IV.)  pp.  433  and  xi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  VI.  (Text,  Vol.  V.)  pp.  436  and  xv. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed 
ited  by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)    pp.  198  and  xix. 

Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  and 

other  Pieces  from  Laing  MS.  Xo.  447. 
Supplementary  Volume.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Appendices,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 
pp.  392  and  Ixv. 

The  Kingis  Quair  by  James  I.  of  Scot 
land.  Edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.A. 

New  Series. 


FORTHCOMING    WORKS. 


Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  III.  Glossary. 

Gilbert    of     the     Haye's    Prose    MS. 

(1459).  Vol.  II.  The  Buke  of  the  Order 
of  Chivalry,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Steven 
son,  M.A. 

The  Vernacular  Works  of  James  VI., 
King  of  Scots.  Edited  by  Oliphant 
Smeaton. 

Specimens  of  Early  Legal  Documents 
in  Scots.  Edited  by  David  Murray, 
LL.D. 

The  Maitland  Folio  MS.  Edited  by 
J.  T.  T.  Brown.  (See  SERIES  OF  MS. 
COLLECTIONS.) 

John  of  Ireland's  Works  (1490),  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

Montgomerie's  Poems,   from  the  Laing 

MS.    Edited  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Makculloch  and  Gray  MSS.,  with 
Excerpts  from  the  Chepman  and  Myllar 
Prints.  Edited  by  George  Stevenson, 

Catechisms      of      the      Reformation. 

Edited  by  William  Carruthers. 


The  Editorial  Committee  has  other  works 
under  consideration,  including — 

The  Buik  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Val 
iant  Conqueror  Alexander  the  Grit. 

From  the  unique  copy  of  Arbuthnot's 
print  of  1580,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

J.  Stewart's  Abbregement  of  Roland 
Furiovs,  translait  ovt  of  Ariost, 
togither  vith  svm  rapsodies  of  the 
Author,  &c.  From  the  dedication  MS. 
copy  presented  to  James  VI.,  now  pre 
served  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

Abacuk  Bysset's  '  Rolmentis  of  Courts' 
(1622),  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Laing  Col 
lection)  and  the  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library. 

The  Poems  of  Gavin  Douglas. 
The  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 

&c.  &c. 

And  occasional  Volumes  of  a  MISCELLANY  of 
Shorter  Pieces.  (Information  regarding 
possible  contributions  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Committee.) 


PERIODS    OF    EUROPEAN    LITERATURE:    A   Complete   and 

CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUBJECT.      Edited  by  PROFESSOR  SAINTS- 
BURY.     In  12  crown  Svo  vols.,  each  5s.  net. 

THE  DARK  AGES.    By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
THE    FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE  AND  THE 

RISE   OF   ALLEGORY.      (12th   and  13th 

Centuries.)    By  Prof.  Saintsbury. 
THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  F.  J.  Snell. 
THE    TRANSITION    PERIOD.      By    Prof.    G. 

Gregory  Smith. 
THE    EARLIER     RENAISSANCE.      By    Prof. 

Saintsbury. 
THE     LATER     RENAISSANCE.       By     David 

Hannay. 


THE    FIRST    HALF    OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.     By  Prof.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson. 
THE    AUGUSTAN    AGES.      By   Prof.    Oliver 

Elton. 
THE     MID -EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY.       By 

Prof.  J.  H.  Millar. 
THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.     By  Prof.   C.   E. 

Vaughan. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.    By  T.  S.  Omond. 
THE    LATER    NINETEENTH    CENTURY.      By 

Prof.  Saintsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL     CLASSICS 

Edited   by   WILLIAM   KNIGHT, 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 


DESCARTES 
BUTLER  . 
BERKELEY 
FICHTE  . 
KANT 
HAMILTON 
HEGEL  . 
LEIBNIZ  . 


Prof.  Mahaffy. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 

Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 

Prof.  Adamson. 

Prof.  Wallace. 

.    Prof.  Veitch. 

Prof.  Edward  Caird. 

John  Theodore  Merz. 


FOR     ENGLISH     READERS. 

LL.D.,    Professor  of  Moral   Philosophy 
Re-issue  in  Shilling  Volumes  net. 

|  Vico prof.  Flint. 

HOBBES    .        .          Prof.  Groom  Robertson. 
!  HUME pTOf.  Knight. 

SPINOZA  ....       Principal  Caird. 

BACON— Part    I.     ...    Prof.  NichoL 

BACON- Part  II.     .        .        .    Prof.  Nicbol. 

LOCKE      .        .        .   Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 


FOREIGN   CLASSICS    FOR   ENGLISH    READERS.    Edited  by 

MRS  OLIPHANT.      CHEAP  RE-ISSUE.      In  limp  cloth,  fcap.  Svo,  price  Is 
each  net. 

DANTE     ....          Mrs  Oliphant. 
VOLTAIRE   General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.B. 


PASCAL     .  .  Principal  Tulloch. 

PETRARCH  .  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 

GOETHE   .  .   A.  Hay  ward,  Q.C. 

MOLIERE  Editor  and  F.  Traver,  M.A. 

MONTAIGNE  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 

RABELAIS  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

CALDERON  .        .        .        .    E.  J.  Hasell. 

SAINT  SIMON  .        .        .        .  C.  W.  Collins. 


CERVANTES  .  .  .  Mrs  Oliphant. 
CORNEILLE  and  RACINE  Henry  M.  Trollope. 
MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  .  .  Miss  Thackeray. 
LA  FONTAINE  AND  OTHER  \  Rev.  W.  Lucas 
FRENCH  FABULISTS  .  /  Collins,  M.A. 
SCHILLER  .  .  .  James  Sime,  M.A. 

TASSO E.  J.  Hasell. 

ROUSSEAU        .        .      Henry  Grey  Graham. 
ALFRED  DE  MUSSET        .        C.  F.  Oliphant. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS   FOR   ENGLISH   READERS.      Edited  by 

the  REV.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A.     CHEAP  RE-ISSUE.     In  limp  cloth, 
fcap.  Svo,  price  Is.  each  net.     Contents  of  the  Series— 


HOMER  :  ILIAD        .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS   .        .         J.  Davies. 

HOMER  :  ODYSSEY 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE    Rev.  W.  L.  Collins' 

HERODOTUS 

G.  C.  Swayne. 

TACITUS  W.  B.  Donne. 

CAESAR       . 

VIRGIL 

.  Anthony  Trollope. 
Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

LUCIAN    .        .        .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
PLATO      .        .        .        .        .  c.  W.  Collins. 

HORACE  . 

Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY         .        .  Lord  Neaves. 

JisCHYLUS 

.  Bishop  Copleston. 

LIVY        .        .           Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

XENOPHON 

.       Sir  Alex.  Grant. 

OVID 

l"~i:.      Rev.  A.  Church. 

CICERO     . 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

CATULLUS,   TIBULL 

us,  AND! 

SOPHOCLES 

C.  W.  Collins. 

PEOPERTIUS 

j-         J.  Davies. 

PLINY                            j  Rev.  A.  Church  and 

DEMOSTHENES 

W.  J.  Brodribb. 

\     W.  J.  Brodribb. 

ARISTOTLE 

Sir  Alex.  Grant. 

EURIPIDES       .        .        .        .  W.  B.  Donne. 

THUCYDIDSS    . 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

JUVENAL          .        .                      E   Walford 

WTT      TIT  ,,11  -.«!,. 

ARISTOPHANES         .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

PINDAR   .        '. 

.  ri.  JMallOCK. 

.  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice. 
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V  The  Publishers  will  be  glad  to  consider  applications 
from  Teachers  for  Specimen  Copies. 

ENGLISH. 

A  History  of  English  Criticism. 


fp,  SAIJTBBURY,.  M.A.  (Oxon.),   Hon.   LL.D.    (Aberd.),  Professor 

of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh      Demv 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  J 

WORKS    BY   J.    LOQIE    ROBERTSON,    M.A. 
A  History  of  English  Literature. 

For  Secondary  Schools.  By  J.  LOOIB  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English 
Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies'  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
MASSON.  Edinburgh  University.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  3s.  ;  and  in  3  parts 
Is.  4d.  each. 

Daily  Chronicle.—  "The  exposition  is  fresh  and  independent,  and  high  above 
the   level  of  the   ordinary  work   of  this   class  .......  The   book  should   prove   a 

° 


.......  ve   a 

Rec°ndary  schools  an<*   colleges   but   also  to   private 

Outlines  of  English  Literature. 

J£?  J°^ng-  Scholars»  ^th  Illustrative  Specimens.     By  the  SAME  AUTHOR 
Third  Edition,  revised.     Is.  6d. 

Spectator.—  ''To  sketch  English  literature  from  Beowulf  down  to  Lord 
Macaulay  m  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  without  falling  into  the  style  of  a 
catalogue,  is  an  achievement  of  which  Mr  Robertson  may  well  be  proud." 

English  Verse  for  Junior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     In  Two  Parts.     Is.  6d.  net  each. 
PART     I.—  Chaucer  to  Coleridge. 
PART  II.—  Nineteenth-Century  Poets. 

School  Guardian.—  "Of  the  high  literary  quality  of  this  selection  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is  not  classical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word." 
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English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    In  Two  Parts.    2s.  6d.  each. 
PART  I.— Malory  to  Johnson.    |     PART  II.— Nineteenth  Century. 

Educational  Times. — "We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  prose 
collection  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  book  should  be  very  useful  to  teachers  who 
like  to  work  on  the  lines  of  genuine  literature." 

Mr  R.  Blair,  Education  Officer. — "I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  concerned  have  decided  to  add  the  book  entitled 
'  English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes '  ( J.  L.  Robertson,  Is.)  to  the 
Council's  supplementary  list  of  books  for  evening  schools." 

English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "These  exercises  have  the  high  recommendation  of  being 

the  gradual  growth  of  a  course  of  practical  work  in  an  English  class-room 

The  manual  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  even  to  experienced  teachers." 

Headmaster,  Council  Central  Secondary  School.— "As  an  English  teacher 
and  lecturer  of  long  experience,  I  may  say  unreservedly  that  I  am  delighted  with 
the  book.  I  shall  certainly  use  it  in  my  classes.  The  suggestions  under  each 
extract  are  extremely  good,  and  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  alike. " 

High  School  Headmaster. — "The  exercises  are  admirably  drawn  up,  and  are 
most  suitable  for  classes  preparing  for  Leaving  Certificate  or  University  examina 
tions.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  adopting  the  book  as  a  class-book,  and  intend  to 
use  it  systematically  throughout  the  session." 

English  Drama. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    2s.  6d. 

Spectator.  —  "  This  capital   selection Not  only  is  it  a  text-book   with 

excellent    notes,     but    a    neat    and    handy    collection    of    English    dramatic 
masterpieces." 

The  Select  Chaucer. 

Edited  and  Elucidated  by  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  ;  and  in  Two 
Parts— Part  I.,  2s. ;  Part  II.,  Is.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "A  very  successful  attempt  to  enlarge  the  range  of  Chaucer 
reading  in  schools.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  book  will  have  the 
circulation  it  deserves." 


Paraphrasing,   Analysis,    and   Correction   of   Sentences. 

By  D.  M.  J.  JAMES,  M.A.,  Gordon  Schools,  Huntly.     Is. 

Also  in  Two  Parts : — 

Passages  for  Paraphrasing.    Terse  and  Prose.     6d. 
Exercises    in    Analysis,     Parsing,    and    Correction    of 

Sentences.    6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  pieces  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the  grammar  and 
style  of  ths  rising  generation  in  an  age  which  is  not  distinguished  for  lucidity  or 
logic. " 
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Part    I.,  Chaucer  to  Burns,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
Part  II. ,    Wordsworth  to  Newbolt,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
In  One  Volume  complete,  cloth,  2s.  net. 
Prize  Edition,  5s. 

The 

School  Anthology 
of  English  Verse, 

A  Selection  of  English  Verse 
from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day. 

EDITED    BY 

J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College,  London; 
Editor  of  'The  Qranta  Shakespeare,'  &c. 

Athenaeum. — "  We  have  here  such  poetry  as  rings  morally  sound  and  exalts 
the  soundest  instincts  and  feelings  of  human  nature." 

Guardian. — "The  work  is  worthy  of  nothing  less  than  absolutely  unqualifie 
approval,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  the  hearty  welcome  it  deserves." 

Journal  of  Education. — "  One  of  the  best  small  anthologies  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.     The  selection  is  made  with  great  good  taste  and  care. " 


Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD-BUILD 
ING  and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.     Is. 

Schoolmaster.— "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as 
analytic,  and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young 
student  how  to  use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue." 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences. 

With   NOTES   ON    PARSING,    PARAPHRASING,    FIGURES   OP   SPEECH,   AND 
PROSODY.     New  Edition,  Revised.    Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  book  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  the  care  with  which 
the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  depth  of  thought  brought  to  bear  upon 

the  discussion  of  the  subject One  of  the  best  and  soundest  productions  on 

analysis  of  sentences  we  have  met  with  yet." 
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STORMONTH'S    ENGLISH    DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNCING,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

I.  Library  Edition. 

Fmp.  8vo,  half  morocco,  18s.  net. 

II.  School  and  College  Edition. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  1080  pp.     5s.  net. 

• 

BLACKWOOD'S 
SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 

"At  such  a  price  nothing  better  could  be  asked:  good  clear 
print,    concise    yet    ample    explanations,    and    accurate    ety 
mology.     Just  such  a  handy  volume  as  schools  need.     Has 
evidently    been    prepared    with    great    care.      It    justifies    its 
record  for  reliability."— The  School  Guardian. 

STOKMONTH'S 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATORY 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
WILLIAM    BAYNE 


.  net 
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The  George  Eliot  Reader. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE,  Author  of  '  A  School   History  of  English  Literature  ' 
&c.     With  an  Introduction  and  Portrait.     2s. 
Academy.— "A  fascinating  little  volume." 

English  Words  and  Sentences. 

BOOK    I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  DIVISION.    6d. 
BOOK  II.    FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION.    8d. 

Practical   Teacher. — "These   books  contain  numerous  well-graduated  exer 
cises  in  English,  and  should  be  popular  with  teachers  of  the  subject." 

Story  of  the  World  Readers.     See  p.  58. 
Blackwood's  Literature  Readers.     See  p.  57. 

Specimens  of  Middle  Scots. 

WITH  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  AND  GLOSSARIAL  NOTES.  By  G.  GREGORY 
SMITH,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Belfast.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

English  Prose  Composition. 

By  JAMES  CURRIB,  LL.D.     Fifty-seventh  Thousand.     Is.  6d. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

FIRST  SERIES.  WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  LETTERS,  AND  SUBJECTS  FOR  LETTERS 
AND  ESSAYS.  Seventh  Impression.  112  pages.  Is. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

SECOND  SERIES.  WITH  LESSONS  ON  VOCABULARY.  Third  Edition.  112 
pages.  Is. 

Educational  News.  — "These  stories  are  fresh,  short,  and  pithy.  They 
possess  a  novelty  that  will  arrest  attention,  and  a  kernel  that  will  tax  to 
some  measure  the  thinking  faculty." 

Short  Stories,  Fables,   and  Pupil-Teacher  Exercises  for 
Composition. 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  AND  ESSAY  WRITING,  PARA 
PHRASING,  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH,  &c.  Is.  3d. 

BLACKWOODS'    SCHOOL    SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited   by  R.   BRIMLEY    JOHNSON.      Each    Play  complete,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.     In  crown  8vo  volumes.     Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ;  paper  covers' 

Is     Aaoh 


Is.  each. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 
Julius  Caesar. 
The  Tempest. 


As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS'    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

With  Portraits.     In  Fcap.  8vo  volumes,  cloth. 
General  Editor— J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Editor  of  '  The  School  Anthology' ;  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London  ;  Editor  of  '  The  Qranta  Shakespeare,'  &c. 


Journal  of  Education.— "This  Series  has,  -we  believe,  already 
•won  the  favourable  notice  of  teachers.  It  certainly  deserves  to  do 
so.  Its  volumes  are  edited  -with  scholarly  care  and  sound  literary 
judgment.  They  are  strongly  and  neatly  bound,  and  extremely  well 
printed." 

Saturday  Review.— "  The  print  is  good,  and  the  introductions 
both  short  and  to  the  point,  while  the  notes  strike  a  happy  medium 
between  misplaced  erudition  and  trivial  scrappiness." 

School  Board  Chronicle-—"  There  are  no  more  thorough  and 
helpful  annotated  editions  than  those  of  the  series  of  Blackwoods' 
English  Classics." 

Cowper — The  Task,  and  Minor  Poems. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE,  Author  of  'A  School  History  of  English  Literature.' 
2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  scores  a  distinct  success.  Her  introduction 
is  to  the  point  and  none  too  long ;  her  notes  are  apt  and  adequate. " 

Scott— Lady  of  the  Lake. 

By  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "Like  some  other  members  of  this  series  of  'English 
Classics'  we  have  noticed  recently,  this  volume  is  a  good  piece  of  work." 

Johnson — Lives  of  Milton  and  Addison. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.     2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "A  scholarly  edition.  The  introduction  contains  things 
as  good  as  are  to  be  found  in  Macaulay's  essay  or  Leslie  Stephen's  monograph. " 

Milton— Paradise  Lost,  Books  I. -IV. 

By  J.  LOGIE  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies' 
College.     2s.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "An  excellent  edition." 

Macaulay — Life  of  Johnson. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Eeader  in  English.  University  of 
Oxford.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education.— "  Mr  Smith's  criticism  is  sound,  simple,  and  clear. 
Annotated  with  care  and  good  sense,  the  edition  is  decidedly  satisfactory." 

Carlyle — Essay  on  Burns. 

By  J.  DOWNIE,  M.A.,  U.F.C.  Training  College,  Aberdeen.     2s.  6d. 
Guardian.— "A  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  stock  of  school  classics. 
We  congratulate  Mr  Downie  on  having  found   a  field  worthy  of  his  labours 
and  on  having  accomplished  his  task  with  faithfulness  and  skill." 
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BLACKWOODS'    ENGLISH    CLASSICS— continued. 


Goldsmith— Traveller,  Deserted  Village,  &  other  Poems. 

By  J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College 
London.     Is.  6d.     . 

Literature.— "  If  Goldsmith  touched   nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn,  Mr 
Lobban  and  his  publishers  have  adorned  Goldsmith." 

Pope— Essay    on    Criticism,    Rape    of    the    Lock,    and 
other  Poems. 

By  GEORGE  SOUTAR,   M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  College,  Dundee.     2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "  The  selection  is  made  with  taste,  and  the  commentary  is  sound, 
adequate,  and  not  overburdened  with  superfluous  information." 

Hazlitt— Essays  on  Poetry. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     2s.  6d. 
Athenaeum. — "  The  introduction  is  a  capital  piece  of  work." 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats. 

By  A.  D.  INNES,  M.A.,  Editor  of  '  Julius  Csesar,'  &c.,  &c.     2s.  6d. 
Academy. — "For  Mr  Innes's  volume  we  have  nothing  but  praise." 

Scott — Marmion. 

By   ALEXANDER    MACKIE,    M.A.,    Examiner   in    English,    University    of 
Aberdeen  ;  Editor  of  '  Warren  Hastings,'  &c.     Is.  6d. 
Guardian. — "  The  volume  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  best  of  its  kind." 

Lamb — Select  Essays. 

By  AGNES  WILSON,  Editor  of  Browning's  'Strafford,'  &c. ;  late  Senior  English 
Mistress,  East  Putney  High  School.     2s.  6d. 
Athenaum.— "  Miss  Wilson's  edition  is  well  equipped." 

Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKENEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 
School  World.— "  Everything  testifies  to  excellent  scholarship  and  editorial 
care The  notes  are  a  joy  to  the  critic." 

Byron — Selections. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Armstrong  College,  in  the  University 
of  Durham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  3s.  6d. 

Academy  and  Literature. — "Nothing  has  been  done  perfunctorily;  Professor 
Duff  is  himself  interested  in  Byron,  and  passes  on  to  his  reader,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  emotion  he  himself  has  felt." 

Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  'The  Daily  News.'— "Mr  Wight  Duff  has  made  an 
exceedingly  good  selection  from  the  poems  of  Byron,  and  added  to  them  a  clear 
and  capable  introductory  study." 

Professor  R.  Wiilker  in  'Englische  Studien.'— "  Wight  Duff's  Byron  wird 
sicherlich  dazu  beitragen  des  Dichters  Werke  in  England  mehr  zu  verbreiten, 
als  dies  bisher  geschehen  ist.  Aber  auch  in  Deutschland  ist  das  Buch  alien 
Freunden  Byron's  warm  zu  empfehlen." 
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HISTORY.  loow*-DAja;. 

A  Short  History  of  Scotland. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Higher  Latin  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ; 
late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar. 
2s.  6d. 

***  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Educational  Times. — "Those  who  are  in  need  of  a  short  practical  guide  on 

the  subject  will  find  Mr  Auden's  little  work  well  worth  a  trial The  passages 

chosen  are  well  suited  for  translation." 

School  Guardian.— "  This  is  an  excellent  Latin  prose  manual.  The  hints 
on  composition  are  first-rate,  and  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  student 

of  style  who  has  mastered  the  ordinary  rules  of  prose  writing Altogether, 

this  is  a  very  valuable  little  book." 

Lower  Latin  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d, 

*»*  A  Key  (/or  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Journal  of  Education. — "  A  well-arranged  and  helpful  manual.  The  whole 
book  is  well  printed  and  clear.  We  can  unreservedly  recommend  the  work. " 

Higher  Latin  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with  In 
troductory  Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edin 
burgh  ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University 
Scholar.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — '"The  hints  on  translation  given  by  Mr  Auden  are  the 
most  useful  and  judicious  we  have  seen  in  such  small  bulk,  and  they  are  illus 
trated  with  skilful  point  and  aptness." 

Lower  Latin  Unseens. 

Selected,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Sigh 
School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

Athenaeum.— "  More  interesting  in  substance  than  such  things  usually  are." 
Journal  of  Education.— "  Will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  Latin." 
School  Guardian.— "  The  introductory  hints  on  translation  should  be  well 
studied  ;  they  are  most  valuable,  and  well  put" 
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Now  issued  at  Is.  6d.  net  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department  for  a  Latin  Translation  Book  suited  to 
pupils  in  the  early  stage  of  the  subject.  In  its  more  expensive 
form  the  volume  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  greater  Public 
Schools,  and  is  in  its  Twelfth  Edition.  A  specimen  copy  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  examine  the  book  with 
a  view  to  introduction. 

TWELFTH  EDITION. 

ADITUS  FACILIORES. 

AN  EASY  LATIN  CONSTRUING  BOOK, 

WITH   VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A.    W.   POTTS,   M.A.,   LL.D., 

Late  Head-Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ; 

AND   THE 

KEY.   C.    DARNELL,   M.A., 

Late  Head-Master  of  Cargilfield  Preparatory  School,  Edinburgh. 

and  Scholar  of  Pembroke  and  Downing 

Colleges,  Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART  I.— Stories  and  Fables— The  Wolf  on  his  Death-Bed— Alex 
ander  and  the  Pirate — Zeno's  Teaching — Ten  Helpers— The  Swallow 
and  the  Ants— Discontent— Pleasures  of  Country  Life— The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb — Simplicity  of  Farm  Life  in  Ancient  Italy — The  Conceited 
Jackdaw  —  The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  —  The  Hares  contemplate 
Suicide — The  Clever  Parrot— Simple  Living— The  Human  Hand— The 

Bear — Value  of  Rivers— Love  of  the  Country— Juno  and  the  Peacock 

The  Camel — The  Swallow  and  the  Birds— The  Boy  and  the  Echo— The 
Stag  and  the  Fountain— The  Cat's  Device— The  Human  Figure— The 
Silly  Crow — Abraham's  Death-Bed — The  Frogs  ask  for  a  King— The 
Gods  select  severally  a  Favourite  Tree— Hear  the  Other  Side. 

PART  II.— Historical  Extracts— THE  STORY  OF  THE  FABII  :  Histori 
cal  Introduction — The  Story  of  the  Fabii.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  VEII  : 
Historical  Introduction — The  Conquest  of  Veii.  THE  SACRIFICE  OF 
DECIUS  :  Historical  Introduction — The  Sacrifice  of  Decius. 

PART  III. — The  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain— Introduction 
to  Extracts  from  Caesar's  Commentaries — The  First  Roman  Invasion  of 
Britain. 

PART  IV.— The  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great— Historical  Intro 
duction — Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

APPENDIX.  VOCABULARY.  ADDENDA. 

Two  Maps  to  Illustrate  the  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain  and  the 

Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant- Master  at   Fettes    College.      With  Vocabulary.     2s.    6d.      Also 
issued  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 
Saturday  Review. — "This  is  just  the  right  sort  of  help  the  beginner  wants. 

It  is  certainly  a  book  to  be  recommended  for  preparatory  schools  or  the 

lower  classes  of  a  public  school." 

Educational  Review. — "  Form  masters  in  search  of  a  new  composition  book 
will  welcome  this  publication." 

A  First  Latin  Reader. 

With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Fettes 
College.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Reading  -  Book,  with  Notes  and  Vocabxilary.  By 
J.  W.  E.  PEABCB,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Merton  Court  Preparatory  School, 
Sidcup ;  late  Assistant-Master,  University  College  School,  London.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  L.  PATON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  Is. 

Guardian. — "A  striking  and  attractive  volume.  Altogether,  we  have  here 
quite  a  noteworthy  little  venture,  to  which  we  wish  all  success." 

Latin  Verse  Unseens. 

By  G.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School, 
late  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  Joint-Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors. '  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "They  form  excellent  practice  in  'unseen'  work,  in  a  great 
variety  of  style  and  subject.  For  purposes  of  general  study  and  as  practice  for 
examinations  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one." 

Latin  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.    By  L.  C.  VAUGHAN  WILKES,  M.A.     2s. 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. — "Will  be  found  very  useful  by  candidates  for 
entrance  to  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  and  the  Militia." 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  GERARD.    Second  Edition.    Pp.199.     3s. 

Aditus  Faciliores  Graeci. 

An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book,  with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  the  late 
A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Camenarum  Flosculos  in  Usum  Fettesianorum  decerptos 
Notis  quibusdam  illustraverunt  A.  GUL.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ; 
GUL.  A.  HEARD,  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Greek  Accidence. 

For  Use  in  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools.  By  T.  C.  WEATHERHEAD, 
M.A.,  Headmaster,  Choir  School,  King's  College,  Cambridge;  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Literature.— "Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  clearness  of  the  type,  both 
Greek  and  English." 

Pilot. — "  The  most  useful  book  for  beginners  we  have  seen." 

The  Messenian  Wars. 

An  Elementary  Greek  Reader.  With  Exercises  and  Full  Vocabulary.  By 
H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  •  formerly 
Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College 
Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "A  far  more  spirited  narrative  than  the  Anabasis.  We 
warmly  commend  the  book." 

Higher  Greek  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.   W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto.     2s.  6d.     %*  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 
Guardian.— "The  selection  of  passages  for  translation  into  Greek  is  certainly 
well  made." 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  manual  of  well -graduated  exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  ranging  from  short  sentences  to  continuous  pieces." 

Lower  Greek  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh 
2s.  6d.  %*  ^  Key  (for  Teachers  only],  5s.  net. 

School  Guardian.— "A  well-arranged  book,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
middle  forms  in  schools." 

Higher  Greek  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.      Selected,  with 
Introductory  Hints  on   Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,   M.A.,  Principal, 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant- Master,  Fettes  College 
Edinburgh.      2s.  6d. 

Educational  Times.— "It  contains  a  good  selection  quite  difficult  enough 
for  the  highest  forms  of  public  schools." 

Schoolmaster.— "The  introductory  remarks  on  style  and  translation  form 
eminently  profitable  preliminary  reading  for  the  earnest  and  diligent  worker  in 
the  golden  mine  of  classical  scholarship." 

Greek  Unseens. 

BEING  ONE  HUNDRED  PASSAGES  FOB  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT  IN  JUNIOR 
CLASSES.  Selected  and  arranged.  With  Introduction  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 
Classical  Master,  The  High  School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

This  little  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  preparing  for  the  Leaving  Cer 
tificate,  Scotch  Preliminary,  London  Matriculation,  and  similar  examinations  in 
Greek.  The  extracts  are  drawn  from  over  a  score  of  different  authors,  and  regard 
has  been  had  in  the  selection  to  literary  or  historical  interest,  and  in  the  arrange 
ment  to  progressive  difficulty. 
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Greek  Verse  Unseens. 

By  T.  R.  MILLS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Glassies,  University  College,  Dundee, 
formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ;  Joint- Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors.'  Is.  6d. 

School  Guardian. — "A  capital  selection  made  with  much  discretion It 

is  a  great  merit  that  the  selections  are  intelligible  apart  from  their  context." 

University  Correspondent.— "This  careful  and  judicious  selection  should 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools  and  in  preparing  for  less 
advanced  University  examinations  for  Honours." 

Greek  Test  Papers. 

By  JAMES  Mom,  LittD.,  LL.D.,  late  co-Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

University  Correspondent.— "This  useful  book The  papers  are  based 

on  the  long  experience  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  should  prove  extremely  help 
ful  and  suggestive  to  all  teachers  of  Greek." 

Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book. 

Based  on  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato.  Arranged  accord 
ing  to  subjects,  with  Indexes.  By  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
'  Meissner's  Latin  Phrase  Book.'  Interleaved,  3s.  6d. 

Spectator.— "  A  good  piece  of  work,  and  likely  to  be  useful." 
Athensourn. — "A  useful  little  volume,  helpful  to  boys  who  are  learning  to 
write  Greek  prose." 

Journal  of  Education. — "Of  great  service  to  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters 
alike.  The  idea  of  interleaving  is  especially  commendable." 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  SHARPLEY,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1  vol.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A    Short    History    of    the    Ancient    Greeks    from    the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

By  P.  GILES,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  University  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology, 
Cambridge.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [In  preparation. 

Outlines  of  Greek  History. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     In  1  vol.  [In  preparation. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MYRBS,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College  ;  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  Oxford.  [In  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS' 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLA55ICAL    TEXTS. 

GENERAL  EDITOR— H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A. 

Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant-Master  at 
Fettes  College ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  Uni 
versity  Scholar. 


Literature.—  "The  best  we  have  seen  of  the  new  type  of  school- 
book." 

Academy.—  "If  the  price  of  this  series  is  considered,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  its  equal." 

Public  School  Magazine.—"  The  plates  and  maps  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  regardless  of  cost.  "We  wonder  how  it  can  all  be  done 
at  the  price." 


BLACKWOODS'    CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  I.-III. 

By  J.  M.   HARDWICH,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  at  Rugby  ;  late  Scholar  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     With  or  without  Vocabulary.     Is.  6d. 

Ciesar— Gallic  War,   Books  IV.,  V. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury  College  ; 
late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary 
Is.  6d.  Vocabulary  separately,  3d. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,   Books  VI.,  VII. 

By  C.  A.  A.  Du  PONTET,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.  With  or  with 
out  Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil—  Georgic  I. 

By  J.  SAROEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant -Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil— Georgic  IV. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A  ,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar  of 
University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 
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BLACKWOODS'   CLASSICAL  TEXTS— continued. 


Virgil— >£neid,  Books  V.,  VI. 

By  Kev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury 
College.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses  (Selections). 

By  J.  H.  VINCE,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid— Elegiac  Extracts. 

By  R.  B.  BURNABY,  M.A.  Oxon.  ;  Classical  Master,  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond.  Is.  6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-  Master 
at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,   Book  VI. 

By  E.  E.  SIKES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,   Book  VII. 

By  E.  E.  SIKES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  \In  preparation . 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs,   i  -  3. 

By  H.  SHARPLEY,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant- 
Master  at  Hereford  School.  Is.  6d. 

Horace— Odes,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford; 
Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.  Is.  6d. 

Horace— Odes,  Books  HI.,  IV. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.     Is.  6d. 

Cicero— In  Catilinam,  I. -IV. 

By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant-Master 
at  Fettes  College.  Is.  6d. 

Cicero — De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

By  J.  H.  VINCE,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield. 

[In  preparation. 

Cicero— Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  Archia. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 
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BLACKWQODS'    CLASSICAL   TEXTS-contmued. 


Cicero— Select  Letters. 

By  Kev.  T.  NICKLIN,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rossall.     2s.  6d. 

Cicero— Pro  Caecina. 

ColWeV'  J'  M<  LUPTON'  M'A-  Cantab->   Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough 

[In  preparation. 

Tacitus— Agricola. 


MORLAND  SIMPSON,  M.A.,   late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College, 
5,  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  [In preparation. 

Xenophon— Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  A.  JAGGBR,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  •  Head 
master,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Mansfield.       Is  6d 

Sallust— Jugurtha. 

P!  \  Vf  S™LEY   M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster;  late  Fellow  of 
rem  broke  College,  Cambridge.     Is.  6d. 

Euripides — Hercules  Furens. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKENEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 
Livy— Book  XXVIII. 

By  G.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  in  Aberdeen  Grammar  School- 

sisss^^ 

Livy— Book  IX. 

?y -J;  A;  NICKLIN,  B.A.,   late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,   Cambridge- 
Assistant-Master  at  Liverpool  College.  [In  preparation. 

Nepos— Select  Lives. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  HOUGHTON,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Rossall  School. 

[In  the  press. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

Historical  Reader  of  Early  French. 

Containing  Passages  Illustrative  of  the  Growth  of  the  French  Language 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  the  15th  Century.     By  HERBERT  A 
STRONG,    LL.D.,   Officier    de  1'Instruction    Publique     Professor   nf  Tn+in' 
University  College,  Liverpool;  and  L.  D.  EARNEST,'  M. A.,    LittV.     3s    ' 
Guardian.— "  A  most  valuable  companion  to  the  modern  handbooks  on  his 
torical  Jbrench  grammar. 

D 
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The  Tutorial  Handbook  of  French  Composition. 

By  ALFRED  MERCIEB,  L.-es-L.,  Lecturer  on  French  Language  and  Literature 

in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     3s.  6d. 
Educational  Times. — "A  very  useful  book,  which  admirably  accomplishes 

its  object  of  helping  students  preparing  for  examinations It  is  on  rather 

novel  lines,  which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  teach 
the  subject." 

French  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.     By  N.  E.  TOKE,  B.A.    2s.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  distinctly  good  book Maybe  unreservedly 

commended." 

A  First  Book  of   "Free  Composition"   in  French. 

By  J.  BDMOND  MANSION,  B.-es-L.,  Headmaster  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.     Is. 

School  World. — "We  recommend  it  warmly  to  all  teachers  of  French,  and 
trust  that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation." 

French   Test   Papers  for   Civil   Service   and    University 
Students. 

Edited  by  EMILE  B.  LE  FRANCOIS,  French  Tutor,  Redcliff  House,  Win 
chester  House,  St  Ives,  &c.,  Clifton,  Bristol.     2s. 

Weekly  Register. — "Deserves  as  much  praise  as  can  be  heaped  on  it 

Thoroughly  good  work  throughout." 

All    French   Verbs   in   Twelve  Hours  (except    Defective 
Verbs). 

By  ALFRED  J.  WYATT,  M.A.    Is. 

Weekly  Register.  —  "Altogether  unique  among  French  grammatical  helps, 
with  a  system,  with  a  coup  d'ceil,  with  avoidance  of  repetition,  with  a  premium 
on  intellectual  study,  which  constitute  a  new  departure." 

The  Children's  Guide  to  the  French  Language. 

By  ANNIE  G.  FERBIER,  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Ladies'  College,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh.     Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "The  method  is  good,  and  the  book  will  be  found  helpful 
by  those  who  have  to  teach  French  to  small  children." 

GERMAN. 

A  History  of  German  Literature. 

By  JOHN  G    ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor   of  German  in  the  University 

of  London.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — "In  such  art  enterprise  even  a  tolerable  approach  to  success  is  some 
thing  of  an  achievement,  and  in  regard  to  German  literature  Mr  Robertson 
appears  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  than  any  other  English  writer." 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Literature. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.     By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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DR   LUBOVIUS'    GERMAN   SERIES. 
A     Practical   German   Grammar,    Reader   and    Writer. 

By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,   Ph.D.^  German  Master,  Hillhead  High  School,  Glas- 
in  Arts,  University  of  Glasgow. 


Part   I.— Elementary.      2s. 
Part  II.    3s. 

Lower  German. 

Reading,  Supplementary  Grammar  with  Exercises,  and  Material  for  Com- 

Byto™  ZSS^pCg  V°2csab6udkry' and  Ten  Songs  in  Sol-Fa  Notation' 

Athenaeum.— "  The  volume  is  well  designed." 

Preparatory  Schools  Review.-"  A  capital  reading-book  for  middle  forms." 

Progressive  German  Composition. 

With  copious  Notes  and  Idioms,  and  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  TO   GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY.    By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.     3s.  6d. 

Also  in  Two  Partt  :— 
Progressive  Qerman  Composition.     2s.  6d. 

*»*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 
First  Introduction  to  German  Philology,     la.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. -"The  passages  for  translation  are  well' selected, 
and  the  notes  to  the  passages,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  introduction  give 
real  assistance The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  German  philology  deservls 


A  Compendious  German  Reader. 

Consisting  of  Historical  Extracts,  Specimens  of  German  Literature    Lives 
of  German  Authors   an  Outline  of  German  History  (1640-1890),  Biographical  and 
Sn  "'       8P          y  adaPted  for  the  use  of  Army  Classes.     By  G    B 


A     Is"'  6(  8P          y  aaPte    for  the  use  of  Army  Classes.     By  G    B 

Guardian.-"  This  method  of  compilation  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
hotch-potch  of  miscellaneous  passages  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  older  books." 

Spartanerjunglinge.     A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Cadet  College. 

By  PAUL  VON  SZCZEPANSKI.  Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by  J.  M* 
MORRISON,  M.A.,  Master  in  Modern  Languages/Aberdeen  Gramma^ 
ocnool.  .Zs* 

Scotsman.-"  An  admirable  reader  for  teaching  German  on  the  new  method 
and  is  sure  to  prove  popular  both  with  students  and  with  teachers." 

A  German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools. 

ByEwALDF  SECKLER,  Senior  Language  Master  at  the  Birmingham  Muni 
cipal  Day  School;  German  Lecturer,  Birmingham  Evening  School  •  French 
Lecturer,  Stourbridge  Technical  School.  2s 
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SPANISH. 

A  Spanish  Grammar. 

With  Copious  Exercises  in  Translation  and  Composition ;  Easy  reading 
Lessons  and  Extracts  from  Spanish  Authors  ;  a  List  of  Idioms  ;  a  Glossary 
of  Commercial  Terms  (English-Spanish) ;  and  a  copious  General  Vocabulary 
(Spanish-English).  By  WILLIAM  A.  KESSEN,  Teacher  of  Spanish,  Billhead 
High  School,  Glasgow.  3s.  6d. 
Investors'  Review.  —  "To  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  the  Spanish 

language  for  commercial  or  literary  purposes  this  admirable  little  book  will 

prove  invaluable." 
Commerce. — "Contains  practically  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement 

of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language." 

MATHEMATICS.        r™«* 

Arithmetic. 

With  numerous  Examples,  Revision  Tests,  and  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  VEITCH  LOTHIAN,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Mathematical  and  Science 
Lecturer,  E.G.  Training  College,  Glasgow.  With  Answers.  3s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "A  work  of  first-rate   importance We   should  find  it  hard 

to  suggest  any  improvement We  venture  to  predict  that  when   the  book 

becomes  known,  it  will  command  a  very  wide  circulation  in  our  public  schools 
and  elsewhere." 

Practical  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

FOB  SENIOR  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS.     Containing  upwards  of  8000  Examples, 

consisting  in  great  part  of  Problems,  and  750  Extracts  from  Examination 

Papers.     Second  Edition,  Revised.      364  pages,  3s.      With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

JAMES   WELTON,    Esq.,    Lectwer    on    Education,    and   Master  of  Method, 

Yorkshire  College. — "  Your  '  Practical  Arithmetic  '  seems  to  me  the  most  complete 

collection  of  exercises  in  existence.     Both  idea  and  execution  are  excellent." 

Elementary  Algebra. 

The  Complete  Book,  288  pp.,  cloth,   2s.      With  Answers,  2s.  6d.     Answers 

sold  separately,  price  9d.     Pt.  I.,  64  pp.,  6d.     Pt.  II.,  64  pp.,   6d.     Pt. 

III.,  70pp.,  6d.     Pt.  IV.,  96  pp.,  9d.     Answers  to  Pts.  I.,  II.,  III.,  each 

2d.     Answers  to  Pt.  IV.,  3d. 

Educational  News.— "A  short  and  compact  introduction  to  algebra The 

exercises  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  on 
the  soundest  principles.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  to  bo  commended  as  being 
at  once  inexpensive  and  scholarly." 

Handbook  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 

With  7200  Examples  and  Answers.  264  pp.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  Six  Parts, 
limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 

Teachers'  Monthly. — "The  examples  are  mainly  concrete,  as  tney  should 
be,  are  of  all  varieties,  and,  what  is  most  important,  of  the  right  amount  of 
difficulty.' 

Educational  News.—  "  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  once  a  handbook  and  a 
handy  book.  It  is  an  absolute  storehouse  of  exercises^in  mental  computations. 
There  are  most  valuable  practical  hints  to  teachers." 
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Modern    Geometry    of   the    Point,    Straight    Line,    and 
Circle. 

An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  J.  A.  THIRD,  D.Sc.,  Headmaster  of  Spier's 
School,  Beith.  3s. 

Schoolmaster.  —  "Each  branch  of  this  wide  subject  is  treated  with  brevity 
it  is  true,  and  yet  with  amazing  completeness  considering  the  size  of  the  volume' 
^.o  earnest  and  reliable  an  effort  deserves  success." 

Journal  of  Education.  —  "  An  exceedingly  useful  text -book,  full  enough 
tor  nearly  every  educational  purpose,  and  yet  not  repellent  by  overloading  »' 

Educational  News.— "A  book  which  will  easily  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
its  kind.  The  subject  is  treated  with  complete  thoroughness  and  honesty," 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.  Also  in  Two  Parts.  Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and  Tri 
angles.  64  pp  Paper,  4d.;  cloth,  6d.  Pt.  II.,  Circles  and  Solids. 
64  pp.  Paper,  4d.  ;  cloth,  6d.  Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  2d. 

Educational  Times.— "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point 
while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is  offered 
to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

For  Ex-Standard  and  Continuation  Classes.  128  pp.  Paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d. 
With  Answers,  cloth,  lid.  Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty.Fifth  Thousand. 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  Rev.    ALEXANDER    MACKAT,   LL.D.,    F.R.G.S.      Revised  to   the 
present  time.    Pp.  300.    3s. 

Schoolmaster.— "For  senior  pupils  or  pupil-teachers  the  book  contains  all 

that  is  desirable It  is  well  got  up,  and  bears  the  mark  of  much  care  in  the 

authorship  and  editing." 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Sixth  Thousand. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    Revised  to  the  present  time.    Pp.  128.    Is. 
These  '  Outlines  '—in  many  respects  an  epitome  of  the  '  Elements  '—are  care 
fully  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.     The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Author  s  larger  works. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Thousand. 

First  Steps  in  Geography. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     18mo,  pp.  56.    Sewed,  4d.  ;  in  cloth,  6d. 
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A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MYRES,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

[fn  preparation. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty  Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry. 

By  W.  L.  SARGANT,  M.A.,  Headmaster.  Oakham  School.  Illustrated. 
Is.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald.  —  "Remarkably  well  arranged  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
shows  the  compiler  to  have  a  real  grip  of  sound  educational  principles.  The  hook 
is  clearly  written  and  aptly  illustrated." 

Inorganic  Tables,  with  Notes  and  Equations. 

By  H.  M.  TIMPANY,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master,  Borough  Technical  School, 
Shrewsbury.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Things  of  Everyday. 

A    Popular    Science    Reader    on    Some    Common    Things.       With    Illus 
trations.     2s. 
Guardian. — "  Will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  in  elementary  and  continuation 

schools  who  have  to  conduct  classes  in  the  'science  of  common  things.' Well 

and  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated  by  beautifully  clear  diagrams." 

GEOLOGY. 

An  Intermediate  Text- Book  of  Geology. 

By  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWORTH,  LL.D.,  University,  Birmingham. 
Founded  on  Dr  PAGE'S  'Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.'  With  Illus 
trations.  5s. 

Educational  News.— "The  work  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject." 

Publishers'  Circular. — "The  arrangement  of  the  new  book  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all 

details Simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  book  are  as  pronounced  as  its  accuracy, 

and  students  and  teachers  alike  will  find  it  of  lasting  benefit  to  them." 

Education. —  "The  name  of  the  Author  is  a  guarantee  that  the  subject  is 
effectively  treated,  and  the  information  and  views  up  to  date." 

PAL/EONTOLOGY.    • "  ^ 

A  Manual  of  Palaeontology. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  With  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of 
Palaeontology.  By  Professor  H.  ALLEYNE  NICHOLSON,  Aberdeen,  and 
RICHARD  LYDEKKER,  B. A.,  F.G.S.  &c.  Third  Edition.  Entirely  rewritten 
and  greatly  enlarged,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  1419  Engravings.  63s. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth  Edition^  Revised. 

Introductory  Text- Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

With  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  DAVID  PAGE,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Pro 
fessor  of  Geology  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle.  Revised 
by  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWORTH.  2s.  6d. 

Athenseum.— "  The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  clearly  denned,  the  explana- 
tjons  are  so  lucid,  the  relations  of  one  portion  of  the  subject  to  another  are  so 
satisfactorily  shown,  and,  above  all,  the  bearings  of  the  allied  sciences  to  Physical 
Geography  are  brought  out  with  so  much  precision,  that  every  reader  will  feel 
that  difficulties  have  been  removed  and  the  path  of  study  smoothed  before  him." 

PSYCHOLOGY    AND    LOGIC. 

An  Introductory  Text- Book  of  Logic. 

With  Numerous  Examples  and  Exercises.  By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONE, 
M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.);  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Filth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Scotsman.  —  "  This  is  a  well -studied  academic  text -book,  in  which  the 
traditional  doctrine  that  has  been  handed  down  from  Aristotle  to  the  univer 
sity  professors  of  to-day  is  expounded  with  clearness,  and  upon  an  instrustive 
system  which  leads  up  naturally  to  the  deeper  and  different  speculations  involved 

in  modern  logic The  book,  in  fine,  is  an  excellent  working  text-book  of  its 

subject,  likely  to  prove  useful  both  to  students  and  to  teachers." 

Elements  of  Psychology. 

By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONE,  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  and  MARGARET 
DRUMMOND,  M.A.  (Edin.)    Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Scotsman. — "Thoroughness  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  and,  treating  psychology 
as  a  living  science,  it  will  be  found  fresh,  suggestive,  and  up-to-date." 

Education.  —  "  The  authors  of  this  volume  have  made  satisfactory  use  of 
accredited  authorities  ;  in  addition,  they  have  pursued  original  investigations 
and  conducted  experiments,  with  the  result  that  great  freshness  of  treatment 
marks  their  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  psychology  " 

A  Short  History  of  Logic. 

By  ROBERT  ADAMSON,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Edited  by  W.  R.  SORLEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo,  5s  net. 

"There  is  no  other  History  of  Logic — short  or  long — in  English,  and  no  similar 
short  work  in  any  other  language." 

:::;:,!^;^y  '    FORESTRY. -V,      \ 

The  Elements  of  British  Forestry. 

A  Handbook  for  Forest  Apprentices  and  Students  of  Forestry.  By  JOHN 
NISBET,  D.CE.,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College,  Author  of  'The  Forester.'  Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Forest  Entomology. 

By  A.  T.  GILLANDERS,  Wood  Manager  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber 
land,  E.G.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  351  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
15s.  net. 
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ELEMENTARY    SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS' 

LITERATURE    READERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN   ADAMS,  M.A.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 
BOOK     I.     .         .         .         .         .          Pp.228.     Price  Is. 

BOOK   II Pp.275.     Price  Is.  4d. 

BOOK  III Pp.303.     Price  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  IV Pp.  381.     Price  Is.  6d. 


NOTE. 

This  new  Series  would  seek  to  do  for  Literature  what  has 
already  been  done  by  many  series  of  School  Readers  for 
History,  Geography,  and  Science.  Many  teachers  feel  that 
their  pupils  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
works  of  the  great  writers,  and  that  reading  may  be  learnt 
from  these  works  at  least  as  well  as  from  compilations 
specially  written  for  the  young.  Because  of  recent  changes 
in  Inspection,  the  present  is  a  specially  suitable  time  for 
the  Introduction  of  such  a  series  into  Elementary  Schools, 
in  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  Secondary  Schools  the 
need  for  such  a  series  is  clamant. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  books  are  not  manuals  of 
English  literature,  but  merely  Readers,  the  matter  of  which 
is  drawn  entirely  from  authors  of  recognised  standing.  All 
the  usual  aids  given  in  Readers  are  supplied  ;  but  illustra 
tions,  as  affording  no  help  in  dealing  with  Literature,  are 
excluded  from  the  series. 

"  The  volumes,  which,  are  capitally  printed,  consist  of  selected 
readings  of  increasing  difficulty,  to  which  notes  and  exercises  are 
added  at  the  end.  The  selected  pieces  are  admirably  chosen,  especially 
in  the  later  books,  which  will  form  a  beginning  for  a  really  sound 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  stores  of  good  English  verse  and 
prose."— A  tbeaaeum. 

"The  selected  readings are  interesting,  and  possessed  of  real 

literary  value.    The  books  are  well  bound,  the  paper  is  excellent, 

and  the  unusual  boldness  and  clear  spacing  of  the  type  go  far  to 

compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  pictorial  illustrations.  "—Guardian. 

A  very  excellent  gradus  to  the  more  accessible  heights  of  the 

English  Parnassus The  appendices  on  spelling,  word-building, 

and  grammar  are  the  work  of  a  skilful,  practical  teacher."— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

"If  we  had  the  making  of  the  English  Educational  Code  for 
Elementary  Schools,  we  should  insert  a  regulation  that  all  boys  and 
girls  should  spend  two  whole  years  on  these  four  books,  and  on 
nothing  else."— Bradford  Observer. 

"The  books  are  graded  with  remarkable  skill."— Glasgow  Herald. 
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"  Absolutely  the  best  set  of  all  the  history  readers  that  have  hitherto 
been  published."— The  Guardian. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

FOR    THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE.      (In  Five  Books.) 

ByM.  B.  SYNQE. 

With  Coloured  Frontispieces  and  numerous]  Illustrations  by 
B.  M.  Synge,  A.R.B.,  and)  Maps. 


BOOK  I.    ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  GREAT  SEA.    Is.  4d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  6d. 


THE  Home  of  Abraham— Into  Africa- 
Joseph  in  Egypt— The  Children  of  Israel— 
The  First  Merchant  Fleet— Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre— King  Solomon's  Fleet— The  Story  of 
Carthage— The  Story  of  the  Argonauts— The 
Siege  of  Troy — The  Adventures  of  Ulysses — 
The  Dawn  of  History— The  Fall  of  Tyre— 
The  Rise  of  Carthage — Hanno's  Adventures 
—The  Battle  of  Marathon— King  Ahasuerus 
— How  Leonidas  kept  the  Pass  —  Some 


Greek  Colonies  — Athens  — The  Death  of 
Socrates — The  Story  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
— HowHoratius  kept  the  Bridge — Coriolanus 
—Alexander  the  Great— King  of  Macedonia 
—  The  Conquest  of  India  —  Alexander's 
City— The  Roman  Fleet— The  Adventures  of 
Hannibal  —  The  End  of  Carthage  —  The 
Triumph  of  Rome  —  Julius  Caesar  —  The 
Flight  of  Pompey— The  Death  of  Csesar. 


BOOK  II.    THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  WORLDS.    Is.  6d. 


THE  Roman  World — The  Tragedy  of  Nero — 
The  Great  Fire  in  Rome— The  Destruction 
of  Pompeii — Marcus  Aurelius — Christians  to 
the  Lions — A  New  Rome — The  Armies  of 
the  North— King  Arthur  and  his  Knights— 
How  the  Northmen  conquered  England — 
The  First  Crusade — Frederick  Barbarossa — 
The  Third  Crusade— The  Days  of  Chivalry 
—  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  — The  Story  of 
Marco  Polo  — Dante's  Great  Poem  — The 


Maid  of  Orleans— Prince  Henry,  the  Sailor— 
The  Invention  of  Printing — Vasco  da  Gama's 
Great  Voyage  —  Golden  Goa  —  Christopher 
Columbus— The  Last  of  the  Moors— Dis 
covery  of  the  New  World — Columbus  in 
Chains — Discovery  of  the  Pacific — Magel 
lan's  Straits — Montezuma — Siege  and  Fall  of 
Mexico  —  Conquest  of  Peru  —  A  Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK  III.    THE  AWAKENING  OF  EUROPE.    Is.  6d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  9d. 


STORY  of  the  Netherlands— The  Story  of 
Martin  Luther— The  Massacre  of  St  Bar 
tholomew — The  Siege  of  Leyden — William 
the  Silent  —  Drake's  Voyage  round  the 
World— The  Great  Armada— Virginia— Story 
of  the  Revenge— Sir  Walter  Raleigh— The 
'  Fairy  Queen  '—First  Voyage  of  the  East 
India  Company— Henry  Hudson— Captain 
John  Smith — The  Founding  of  Quebec — 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers— Thirty  Years  of  War 
—The  Dutch  at  Sea— Van  Riebeek's  Colony 


—Oliver  Cromwell— Two  Famous  Admirals 
-De  Ruyter— The  Founder  of  Pennsyl 
vania—The  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '—William's 
Invitation— The  Struggle  in  Ireland— The 
Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks— The  Story  of 
the  Huguenots — The  Battle  of  Blenheim — 
How  Peter  the  Great  learned  Shipbuilding 
--Charles  XII.  of  Sweden— The  Boyhood  of 
Frederick  the  Great— Anson's  Voyage  round 
the  World— Maria  Theresa— The  Story  of 
Scotland. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD— continued. 


BOOK  IV.    THE  STRUGGLE 

THE  Story  of  the  Great  Mogul— Robert 
Clive— The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta— The 
Struggle  for  North  America— George  Wash 
ington—How  Pitt  saved  England— The  Pall 
of  Quebec— "The  Great  Lord  Hawke"— 
The  Declaration  of  Independence — Captain 
Cook's  Story— James  Bruce  and  the  Nile— 
The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  —  Maria 
Antoinette  —  The  Fall  of  the  Bastile  — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — Horatio  Nelson — The 
Adventures  of  Mungo  Park — The  Travels  of 
Baron  Humboldt— The  Battle  of  the  Nile— 


FOR  SEA  POWER.    Is.  9d. 

Copenhagen  —  Napoleon  —  Trafalgar  —  The 
Death  of  Nelson— The  Rise  of  Wellington— 
The  First  Australian  Colony— Story  of  the 
Slave  Trade— The  Defence  of  Saragoza— Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corunna— The  Victory  of 
Talavera— The  Peasant  Hero  of  the  Tyrol— 
The  "Shannon"  and  the  "Chesapeake"— 
Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Moscow— Welling 
ton's  Victories  in  Spain— The  Fall  of  the 
Empire— Story  of  the  Steam  Engine— Water 
loo— The  Exile  of  St  Helena. 


BOOK  V.    GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    2s. 


How  Spain  lost  South  America— The  Greek 
War  — Victoria,  Queen  of  England  — The 
Great  Boer  Trek— The  Story  of  Natal— The 
Story  of  Canada— The  Winning  of  the  West 
—A  Great  Arctic  Expedition— Discoveries  in 
Australia— The  Last  King  of  France — Louis 
Kossuth  and  Hungary— The  Crimean  War— 
The  Indian  Mutiny— King  of  United  Italy 
—Civil  War  in  America— The  Mexican  Re 
volution—Founding  the  German  Empire— 
The  Franco-German  War — The  Dream  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  — The  Dutch  Republics  in 


South  Africa — Livingstone's  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa— China's  Long  Sleep— Japan, 
Britain's  Ally— Russia— The  Annexation  of 
Burma  — The  Story  of  Afghanistan  —  The 
Empire  of  India  —  Gordon,  the  Hero  of 
Khartum— The  Redemption  of  Egypt— The 
Story  of  British  West  Africa— The  Story  of 
Uganda  —  The  Founding  of  Rhodesia  — 
British  South  Africa  —  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  —  Australia  —  The  New  Nation  — 
Freedom  for  Cuba— Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
—Welding  the  Empire— Citizenship. 


Also  in  2  volumes,  at  3s.  6d.  each  net,  suitable  as  prize  books. 


Uniform  with  this  Series. 


THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 


10. 


I.     STORIES 

Lit-tle  Red  Ri-ding  Hood. 

The  Three  Bears. 

The  Snow-Child. 

Tom  Thumb. 

The  Ug-ly  Duck-ling. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

The  Lit-tle  Girl  and  the  Cats. 

Jack  and  the  Bean -Stalk. 

Gol-dy. 

Cin-der-el-la-Partl. 


OP  THE   FAIRIES.     lod. 

CONTENTS 

I          11.  Cin-der-el-la— Part  II. 

12.  The  Lost  Bell. 

13.  Jack  the  Gi-ant  Kill-er. 

14.  Star-bright  and  Bird-ie. 

15.  Beau-ty  and  the  Beast. 

16.  Peach-Dar-ling. 

17.  In  Search  of  a  Night's  Rest. 

18.  Dick  Whit-ting-ton  and  his  Cat. 

19.  The  Sleep-ing  Beau-ty. 


II.     STORIES   OF  THE   GREEK   GODS   AND   HEROES.     lod. 


CONTENTS. 


1.  A-bout  the  Gods. 

2.  The  Names  of  the  Gods. 

3.  Turn-ed  in-to  Stone. 

4.  The  Shin-ing  Char-i-ot. 

5.  The  Laur-el  Tree. 

6.  A  Horse  with  Wings. 

7.  The  Cy-press  Tree. 

S.  The  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 
9.  Cu-pid's  Gold-en  Ar-rows. 

10.  Pan's  Pipe. 

11.  A  Long  Sleep. 

12.  The  Re-ward  of  Kind-ness. 


13.  At-a-lan-ta's  Race. 

14.  The  Stor-y  of  Al-ces-tis. 

15.  The  Snow- White  Bull. 

16.  The  Spi-der  and  his  Web 

17.  I-o— the  White  Cow. 

18.  The  Three  Gold-en  Ap-ples. 

19.  The  01-ive  Tree. 

20.  A  Boy  Her-o  of  Old. 

21.  The  Thread  of  Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22.  The  Boy  who  tried  to  Fly. 

23.  The  Gold-en  Harp. 
Teacher's  Appendix. 
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"If  history  can  be  given  a  form  likely  to  make  it  palatable  to  young  folks   "F" 
has  succeded  in  domg  so  in  these  «  Stories  of  the  English.'     It  is  no  exaggeration  to 

^  asaS&SS? 


STORIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  F. 

FOR   JUNIOR   SCHOLARS. 
VOL.  l.-FROM  THE  COMING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TO  THE  AIlMADA.-1s.  6d. 

x  •fH>£TlNTS'~JSf  C™ingo0f  the  White  Hor*e-The  coming  of  the  Cros.s-The  Fight 
with  the  Raven-  Alfred  the  Great—  Edward  the  Confessor—  William  the  Conqueror—  The 
Kings  of  the  Golden  Broom-Richard  Lion-HearWKing  John  and  Magna  Charta-Barl 


- 

k™0,1)  th«  Righteous-Edward  the  Englishman—  Bannockburn  and  Berkeley—  The  Lions 
and  the  Lilies-A  King  dethroned-Prince  Hal-King  Harry-The  Wars  of  the  Roses- 
Henry  VIII  and  the  Revolt  from  Rome—  Edward  VI.  and  Mary—  Elizabeth,  the  Great 
fe11  :-  (D  English  Adventurers  and  the  Cruise  of  the  Pelican  ;  (2)  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
(3)  Papist  Plots  and  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  ;  (4)  The  Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—  Dover  Castle—  The  Pharos,  Dover—  Norsemen-Homes  of  our 
Ancestors-Chateau  Gaillard-Tomb  of  a  Crusader  (Gervase  Alard),  Winchelsea  Church- 
Carnarvon  Castle-Coronation  Chair,  Westminster  Abbey-Knights  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century-Edward  the  Third-The  Battle  of  Cressy-Tomb  of  Edward  the  Third  West 
minster  Abbey-Tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  Canterbury  Cathedral-Richard  II.  'on  his 
voyage  to  Ireland—  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey—  Henry  V  with  Military 
Attendants-Henry  V.  addressing  his  Army—  Joan  of  Arc-The  Crowning  of  Henry  VII 
on  Bosworth  Field-Henry  VHI.-Wolsey-Sir  Thomas  More  taking  leave  of  his  Daughter 
-Calais  during  the  Sixteenth  Century—  Queen  Elizabeth-The  Armada-  Drake—  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots—  Drake  playing  Bowls  with  his  Captains—  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

FOR   SENIOR    SCHOLARS. 

VOL.  II.—  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER  AND  GREATER  ENGLAND.-!  8.  6d. 
CONTENTS—  The  First  of  the  Stuarts-The  Struggle  for  Power-The  Puritan  Tyrannv 
-The  becond  Struggle  for  Power:  Charles  II.-The  Revolution-The  Fight  with  France': 
The  Dutch  King-Queen  Anne  and  Marlborough-Greater  England-The  Story  of  Anson- 
The  Story  of  Wolfe-The  Story  of  Captain  Cook-The  Story  of  Clive-The  War  of  American 
-The  E'nd^thl  Storief  ^^^  War~The  8tory  of  Nelson-The  Story  of  the  Great  Duke 

a  ULUSTRATIONS.-J&mes  I.  -Bacon-Charles  I.—  A  Cavalier—  Oliver  Cromwell—  The 
Great  Fire  of  London—  The  Seven  Bishops  going  to  the  Tower—  Landing  of  William  of 
Orange  in  England—  Marlborough—  Gibraltar—  Chatham-Fight  between  the  Centurion  and 
the  Manila  Ship—  General  Wolfe-The  Death  of  Captain  Cook  -  Washington  —  Pitt- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte—  Nelson—  H.  M.S.  Victory,  Portsmouth  Harbour—  Duke  of  Wellington 
—Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon. 

Molra  O'Neill,  Author  of  '  Songs  of  the  Glen  of  Antrim,'  writing  to  Mr  Blackwood 
*  •  *  Stones  of  the  English  '  was  written  for  my  little  daughter  Susan.  The 
child  is  quite  fascinated  by  it,  but  equally  so  are  all  the  grown-up  friends  to  whom 
1  have  shown  it.  I  lent  it  once  to  a  sailor  uncle,  and  he  sat  up  to  all  hours  of  that 
night  with  it,  and  afterwards  told  me  that  he  could  hardly  believe  that  such  an 
account  of  Nelson's  great  battles  had  been  written  by  a  woman  because  it  was 
technically  accurate.  And  a  soldier  friend  and  critic  used  almost  the  same  words 
222  tne  account  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  F.  is  the  most  patient  and  faithful 
student  of  history  that  I  know.  She  has  such  a  strong  literary  sense  that  she  simply 
co  aid  not  write  anything  except  in  a  literary  form,  and  combined  with  it  she  has 
that  rare  thing,  a  judicial  mind.  This,  I  think,  gives  her  work  a  quite  peculiar 
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Standard  Readers. 

Revised  Edition.  With  Supplementary  Pages,  consisting  of  "Spelling 
Lists,"  "Word -Building,"  "Prefixes  and  Suffixes,"  &c.  Profusely  Illus 
trated  with  Superior  Engravings. 

BOOK     I.  40  Lessons  8d. 

BOOK    II.  40  Lessons  9d. 

BOOK  III.  60  Lessons  .            .           .            .Is.  Od. 

BOOK  IV.  60  Lessons  .            .            .            .Is.  3d. 

BOOK    V.  60  Lessons  .            .            .           .Is.  4d. 

BOOK  VI.  60  Lessons  ....      Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "We  strongly  recommend  these  books Children  will  be 

sure  to  like  them;  the  matter  is  extremely  suitable  and  interesting,  the  print 
very  distinct,  and  the  paper  a  pleasure  to  feel." 

Infant  Series. 

FIRST  PICTURE  PRIMER .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
SECOND  PICTURE  PRIMER  .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
PICTURE  READING  SHEETS. 

IST  SERIES.    |    2ND  SERIES. 

Each  containing  16  sheets,  unmounted,  3s.  6d.     Mounted  on  8  boards 
with  cloth  border,  price  14s. ;  varnished,  3s.  6d.  per  set  extra. 

Or  the  16  sheets  laid  on  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  a  roller, 
17s.  6d. 

THE    INFANT    PICTURE     READER.      With    numerous    Illustrations. 
Cloth,  limp,  6d. 

Educational  News.— "  Teachers  will  find  these  Primers  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  art  of  reading.  We  consider  them  well  adapted  to  their  purpose." 

Geographical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PRIMER.      (For  Stand.  I.)  96pp.      9d. 

BOOK       I.  (For  Stand.     II.)    96pp.  .  .          9d. 

BOOK     II.  (For  Stand.   III.)  156  pp.  ,.  .  Is.  Od. 

BOOK  III.  (For  Stand.    IV.)  192  pp.  .  .  Is.  3d. 

BOOK    IV.  (For  Stand.     V.)  256  pp.  'Y -;  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK     V.  (For  Stand.    VI.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK   VI.  (For  Stand.  VII.)  256  pp.  ^  .  Is.  9d. 

Schoolmaster.  —  "  This  is  a  really  excellent  series  of  Geographical  Readers. 
The  volumes  have,  in  common,  the  attractiveness  which  good  paper,  clear  type, 
effective  woodcuts,  and  durable  binding  can  present ;  whilst  their  contents,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  are  so  graded  as  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress." 
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Historical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations. 

SHORT     STORIES     FROM     ENGLISH 

HISTORY  .  .  .  .  .  .     160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

FIRST       HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

SECOND   HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .224  pp.  Is.  4d- 

THIRD      HISTORICAL  READER        .  .     256  pp.  Is.  fid. 

Schoolmaster. —  "These  new  Historical  Readers  have  been  carefully  compiled. 
The  facts  are  well  selected ;  the  story  is  well  told  in  language  most  likely  to 
impress  itself  in  the  memory  of  young  children ;  and  the  poetical  pieces  are 
fitting  accompaniments  to  the  prose." 

School  Board  Chronicle. — "The  treatment  is  unconventional,  but  always 
in  good  taste.  The  volumes  will  meet  with  much  favour  generally  as  lively, 
useful,  high-toned  Historical  Readers." 

Standard  Authors. 

Adapted  for  Schools. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TANGLEWOOD  TALES.     With   Notes  and  Illustra 
tions.     160  pp.     Is.  2d. 

Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Life  of  the  Author,  for  Junior  Classes. 

EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN         .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE     .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3|d. 

THE  BURIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3^d. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  SCOTS    .        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

Teachers'  Aid.  —  "Capital  annotated  editions Beautifully  clear  and 

painstaking ;  we  commend  them  heartily  to  our  brother  and  sister  teachers." 

Educational  News. — "Useful  issues  of  well-known  poems The  notes 

are  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  leave  nothing  in  doubt.  For  class  purposes 
we  can  specially  recommend  these  little  books." 

School  Recitation  Books. 

BOOK  I.  32  pages  .  .            .            .  2d. 

BOOK  II.  32  pages  .  2d. 

BOOK  III.  48  pages  .  3d. 

BOOK  IV.  48  pages  .  .  3d. 

BOOK  V.  64  pages  .  .  4d. 

BOOK  VI.  64  pages  .  n«J  4d. 

Schoolmistress. — "These  six  books  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  school 
literature.  The  poems  for  each  standard  are  judiciously  chosen,  the  explanatory 
notes  and  questions  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  are  very  suitable." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 


BOOK  II.  24  pages 
BOOK  III.  24  pages 
BOOK  IV. 
BOOK  V. 
BOOK  VI. 
BOOK  VII. 


Paper,  l$d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 
Paper,  l$d. ;  cloth,  2$d. 
Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 
Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 
Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 
Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 


48  pages  . 

64  pages  . 

64  pages  . 

64  pages  . 

Schoolmaster.— "This  is  a  series  of  good  practical  books  whose  merits  ought 
to  ensure  for  them  a  wide  sale.  Among  their  leading  merits  are  simplicity  in 
definitions,  judicious  recapitulation,  and  abundance  of  well-selected  exercises 
for  practice." 

Teachers'  Aid.— "For  thoroughness,  method,  style,  and  high -class  work, 

commend   us  to  these  little  text-books A  practical  hand   has   impressed 

every  line  with  individuality We  are  determined  to  use  them  in  our  own 

department." 


Arithmetical  Exercises. 


BOOK       I. 

. 

.     Paper,  l£d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK      II. 

. 

.     Paper,  l$d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK    III. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK    IV. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK      V. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK    VI. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK  VII. 

. 

.     Paper,  3d. 

cloth,  4d. 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 

for  Ex-Standard  an 

d  Continua- 

tion  Classes. 

128  pp.  . 

.    Paper,  6d. 

cloth,  8d. 

%*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Schoolmaster. — "We  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  respecting  this  series 
of  Arithmetical  Exercises.  They  have  been  carefully  constructed.  They  are 

well  graduated,  and  contain  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  examples We 

can  recommend  the  series  to  our  readers." 

Schoolmistress.—"  Large  quantity,  excellent  quality,  great  variety,  and  good 
arrangement  are  the  characteristics  of  this  set  of  Arithmetical  Exercises." 


Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD-BUILDING 
and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.     New  Edition.     Is. 
Schoolmaster.— "A  very  valuable  book.    It  is  constructive  as  well  as  analytic 
and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young  student  how  to 

use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue A  junior  text-book  that  is  calculated 

to  yield  most  satisfactory  results. " 

Educational  Times.— "The  plan  ought  to  work  well A  decided  advance 

from  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  teaching." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Scotch  Code. 

STANDARD     II.  24  pages.  Paper,  l£d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

STANDARD  III.  32  pages.  Paper,  l£d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

STANDARD   IV.  56  pages.  Paper,  2£d.  ;  cloth,  3  £d. 

STANDARD     V.  56  pages.  Paper,  2£d.  ;  cloth,  3Jd. 

STANDARD    VI.  64  pages.  Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 

Teachers'  Aid.—"  These  are  thoughtfully  written  and  very  practically  con 
ceived  little  helps They  are  most  exhaustive,  and  brimming  with  examples." 

New  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

Scotch  Code. 

STANDARD       I.     32  pages  .  Paper,  l$d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 
STANDARD     II.     32  pages  .  Paper,  l$d. ;  cloth,  2Jd. 
STANDARD  III.     56  pages  .  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
STANDARD    IV.     64  pages  .  Paper,  3d. ;     cloth,  4d. 
STANDARD     V.     80  pages  .  Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
STANDARD    VI.     80  pages  .  Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua 
tion  Classes         128  pages  .  Paper,  6d.  ;    cloth,  8d. 

*»*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Educational  News.— "The  gradation  of  the  exercises  is  perfect,  and  the 
examples,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  every  conceivable  variety.  There  is 
ample  choice  for  the  teacher  under  every  head.  We  recommend  the  series  as 
excellent  School  Arithmetics." 

Merit  Certificate  Arithmetic. 

96  pp.     Paper  cover,  6d.     cloth,  8d 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.  Also  in  Two  Parts.  Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and 
Triangles.  64  pp.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  Pt.  II. ,  Circles  and  Solids. 
o4  pp.  Paper,  4d.  ;  cloth,  6d.  Answers  may  he  had  separately,  price 
2d.  each  Part. 

Educational  Times.— "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 
while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is 
offered  to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

A  First  Book  on  Physical  Geography. 

For  Use  in  Schools.     64  pp.     4d. 

Journal  of  Education.— "  This  is  a  capital  little  book,  describing  shortly 
and  clearly  the  geographical  phenomena  of  nature." 
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Manual    Instruction — Woodwork.     DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MINUTE  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
ON  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION.  By  GEORGE  ST  JOHN,  Undenominational 
School,  Handsworth,  Birmingham.  With  100  Illustrations.  Is, 

Blackwoods'  Simplex  Civil  Service  Copy  Books. 

By  JOHN  T.  PEARCE,  B.A.,  Leith  Academy.    Price  2d.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    THE    SERIES. 

No.  1.  Elements,  Short  Letters,  Words. 
I.    2.  Long  Letters,  Easy  Words. 
„    3.  Capitals,  Half-line  Words. 
„    4.  Text,  Double  Ruling,  Sentences, 
ii    5.  Half-Text,  Sentences,  Figures, 
it    6.  Intermediate,  Transcription,  &c. 
ii    7.  Small  Hand,  Double  Ruling, 
„    8.  Small  Hand,  Single  Ruling. 
The  Headlines  are  graduated,  up-to-date,  and  attractive. 

Blackwoods'  Universal  Writing  Books. 

Have  been  designed  to  accompany  the  above  series,  and  teachers  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  use  them  as  Dictation  Copies,  because  by  them  the  learner 
is  kept  continually  writing  at  the  correct  slope,  &c.  No  1.  is  adapted  for 
LOWER  CLASSES,  No.  2  for  HIGHER  CLASSES.  Price  2d.  each. 

Practical  Teacher. — "Our  readers  would  do  well  to  write  for  a  specimen  of 
this  book,  and  of  the  blank  exercise-books  ruled  on  the  same  principle.  They 
are  worth  careful  attention." 

School  World. — "Those  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  train  their  pupils  to 
write  in  the  style  associated  with  Civil  Service  Competitions  should  find  the 
copy-books  designed  by  Mr  Pearce  very  useful.  The  writing  is  certainly  simple  ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  four  elements,  in  which  the  pupil  is  rigorously 
exercised  in  the  earlier  books  before  proceeding  in  later  numbers  to  continuous 
writing." 

Schoolmaster.— "  Those  of  our  readers  in  search  of  new  books  should  see 
these." 

Journal  of  Education.— "Aids  the  eye  and  guides  the  hand,  and  thus 
checkmates  any  bias  towards  error  in  the  slope." 


UNIVERSITY    CALENDARS. 
St  Andrews  University  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

St  Andrews  University  L.L.A.  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Aeademicus.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 
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